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ytXaritl  ®b  ligation  uf  School  piasters. 


The  authorities  of  Normal  Institutions  have  received  an  intimation 
that  Queen's  Scholarships  will  be  refused  to  as  many  of  them  as  fail 
to  bind  each  Queen's  Scholar  to  a  life-long  service.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  a  maintenance  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and 
acceptance  of  public  money  for  a  •  specific  object,  carries  with  it  a 
solemn  obligation  to  render  an  equivalent  in  actual  service.  It  is  the 
clear  duty  of  every  Principal  to  impress  a  sense  of  that  obligation 
upon  every  Queen's  Scholar.  It  also  follows  that  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  require 
evidence  that  such  a  sense  of  obligation  is  duly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  every  Queen's  Scholar  who  accepts  a  Scholarship.  But  to 
go  further,  and  demand  a  written  promise  of  a  life-long  service,  is  to 
inflict  a  bondage  which  no  Englishman  can  bear.  Even  Conventual 
vows  are  not  forced.  All  that  can  be  fairly  required  is  a  written 
statement  that  there  is  a  bon&  fide  intention  of  devoting  the  life  to  the 
work  of  elementary  school-keeping.  To  do  more  than  this  will  be  to 
trifle  with  promises.  Is  a  Schoolmaster  to  starve  conscientiously 
if  he  finds  the  market  over-stocked,  and  cannot  meet  with  employ- 
ment? Is  a  Schoolmistress  to  refuse  her  matrimonial  prospects 
because  her  husband  will  require  her  whole  energies  within  the 
household?  If  an  ordinary  sense.of^Christian  duty  will  not  operate 
to  prevent  capricious  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  School-keepers,  will 
any  written  document  do  so  in  the  face  of  hard  necessity?     As  the 
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rule  now  stands,  and  moral  suasion  is  left  to  do  its  work,  these 
desertions  have  been  proved  to  be  very  rare,  and  limited  as  a  rule  to 
inefficient  teachers,  whose  desertion  is  a  positive  gain ;  but  enforce 
the  obligation  with  which  we  are  now  injudiciously  threatened,  and 
you  will  drive  from  the  occupation,  which  above  all  others  demands  a 
cheerful  and  ready  devotedness,  every  man  or  woman  of  independent, 
self-respecting  mind  into  other  fields  of  free  and  more  honourable 
employment.  We  warn  our  Rulers  not  to  persevere  in  so  uncalled-for 
and  ill-advised  a  course  of  legislation. 


SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 
II. 


GENERAL    ANALYSIS. 

Chap.  I.     1—10.    Salutation. 

Chap.  I.  10— IV.     Reproof  of  the  party  divisions. 

Chap.  V.     Direction  concerning  the  incestuous  member. 

Chap.  VI.  VII.  His  judgment  in  regard  to  (1)  law  suits  before  heathen 
magistrates  ;  (2)  Christian  liberty  in  things  indifferent,  and  (3)  marriage. 

Chap.  VIII. — X.  Hi3  judgment  in  regard  to  partaking  of  meat  offered  to 
idols. 

Chap.  XI.  Reproofs  regarding  behaviour  in  .Church  assemblies,  and 
especially  at  the  Apiapse  or  love-feasts. 

Chap.  XII. — XIV.  On  the  nature  of  spiritual  gifts,  interrupted  by  chap, 
xiii.  with  the  splendid  commendation  of  charity  or  Christian  love. 

Chap.  XV.  Demonstration  of  the  Article  of  the  Christian  Creed — 'the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead.' 

Chap.  XVI.    Various  Directions,  Salutations,  and  final  Benedictions. 

(1.)  The  opening  of  the  epistle  contains  St.  Paul's  vindication  of  his 
authority  against  his  traducers  at  Corinth.  Called  to  be  an  Apostle  expressly 
by  the  ivill  of  God,  shewn  in  the  circumstances  of  his  miraculous  conversion. 
— See  this  more  strongly  put  still,  Gal.  i.,  1.  Sosthenes,  if  the  same  as  the 
Ruler  of  the  Synagogue  in  Acts  xviii.,  17,  we  have  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  converting  power  of  the  gospel.  (2.)  The  Church  of  God — so  called  in 
spite  of  the  most  palpable  scandals  ;  it  possessed  the  true  marks  of  a  Church, 
and  however  faithless  as  many  were  to  their  character,  and  unconscious  of 
their  privileges,  they  were  outwardly  in  their  baptism  sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus,  called  to  be  saints.  With  all  that  call  vpon,  §c. — a  wide  definition  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  according  to  which  the  Church  of  England  speaks  o/  all  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.    (Z.)  grace  and  peace— St.  Paul's  customary 
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prayer  in  Lis  salutation  to  Churches,  the  latter  being  specially  needed  by  the 
Corinthians.  (4-9)  He  bespeaks,  as  usual,  the  attention  of  his  readers  by 
recognising  their  Christian  standing,  and  such  graces  as  had  distinguished 
them.  (4.)  in  Christ  Jesus— as  members  of  his  body.  (5.)  utterance  and 
knowledge — i.e.  truths  outwardly  preached  and  inwardly  apprehended.  (6.)  the 
witness  of  Christ — my  witness  for  Christ  has  been  confirmed  among  you,  not  so 
much  by  outward  miracles  but  by  thosu  internal  gifts  and  graces  befitting  those 
who  are  looking  for  the  return  of  Christ.  (10)  From  this  verse  to  end  of 
chap.  iv.  St.  Paul  condemns  their  Party  divisions  which  had  been  reported  to 
him  by  some  members  of  the  household  of  Chloe ;  mind  and  judgment— the 
latter  is  opinion,  the  offspring  often  of  the  former,  which  means  disposition  or 
temper  of  mind.  (12)  Noiv  this  I  sag— what  I  mean  is.  St.  Paul  does  not 
intend  to  assert  there  were  existing  separately  organised  parties,  but  there  was 
the  spirit  of  attachment  to  human  teachers  disparaging  to  Christ ;  every  one 
of  you— each  individual ;  of  Faiil— such  perhaps  as  were  converted  by  hia 
apostolic  ministry;  of  Apollo  s — carried  away  by  his  eloquence  :  such  would  bo 
probably  speculative  Greeks  ;  of  Cephas — setting  up  Peter  as  anoiiginal  Ap^*t?a 
of  more  weight  than  Paul — such  would  be  they  of  the  circumcision;  of  Christ 
— pretending  to  especial  spirituality  of  mind,  and  undervaluing  human  teachers. 
(See  2  Cor.  x.  7-11.)  (13)  Is  Christ  divided?—  Those  who  are  made  one  in, 
Christ  cannot  favor  division,  nor  can  Christ  become  the  property  of  a  party. 
(15)  St.  Paul  does  not  mean  to  disparage  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  he  is 
thankful  that  Providence  has  so  ordered  it  that  none  should  be  able  to  say  that 
he  was  baptising  any  into  his  own  name,  and  so  forming  a  party  called  after 
him.  (17)  The  offices  of  preaching  and  baptising  would  seem  to  be  even  then 
separate  ;  wisdom  of  tcords — rather  '  tho  speculations  of  philosophy  '  ignoring 
the  cross  of  Christy  the  central  point  of  all  Christian  doctrine.  (18)  them  that 
perish  ...  us  which  are  saved — them  who  are  on  the  road  to  perish  ...  us  who  are 
in  a  state  ot  salvation  or  who  are  being  saved  (so  Acts  ii.  47.)  (20)  wise — Greek 
philosopher;  scribe — Jewish  scribe;  disputer  of  this  world — Jew  or  Greek. 
(22 — 25)  To  understand  these  verses,  the  condition  of  Corinthian  society  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  There  was  tho  Greeh  element,  refined,  intellectual,  and 
speculative;  and  the  Jewish  —  whose  religion  was  sensuous  and  objective. 
The  former  demanded  ivisdom,  something  ever  new  in  thought,  and  startling  in 
eloquence ;  the  latter  craved  alter  signs,  and  the  outward  evidences  of  truth. 
But  St.  Paul  would  make  truth  its  own  evidence,  "  the  power  (referring  to  the 
Jew  and  miracles)  and  the  wisdom  (leferring  to  the  Greek)  of  God."  (21)  the 
worldly  wisdom  —  the  knowledge  of  creation  among  Gentiles,  perhaps  including 
that  of  the  law  among  Jews.  (25)  foolishness  and  weakness  of  God— that 
Divine  method  which  men  think  weak  or  foolish;  than  men — than  all  that  is 
wise  and  strong  among  men.  (26,)  for  ye  see — rather  for  see  ye  (the  proof  of 
this)  in  your  calling.  We  called,  the  church  in  the  midst  of  you  are  not  tho 
wise  and  strong;  after  the  Jlish—M  men  count  wisdom  and  strength.  (28.) 
base — tho  lowly  born  ;  things  which  are  not — the  little  esteemed  among  men, 
having  no  standing;  things  which  are  not  §c.— by  reversing  the  standard  o£ 
reality.  (30.)  in  Christ— ho  was  to  you,  finding  your  now  standing  and  life  in 
him,  wisdom,  the  source  of  all  truth,  righteousness,  the  ground  of  your  justifi- 
cation, and  sanctification,  by  the  operation  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  redemption 
horn  sin  and  death  for  ever-. 
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ARITHMETIC— Males  :  First  Year. 
Section  I. 
No.  1.    Product  =  |  x  §  X  U  X  |  X  11  X  5  =  &  ..  (i) 

aj       a",  j  3  14  —  12         1  ,nS 

Also  "014—  —    =    =  --—  ••  (2) 

250  1000  500 

Adding  1  and  2,  and  reducing  \    11     ,   J___   1501   _  .Q2305396     Am 
to  a  decimal  fraction  )  504       5U0       63000 

No.  2.    -66  of  £3  5«.  8<1.  =  §  X  65|  =  43.9*    ..  Am. 

No.  3.    ~  =  '02  ;   14°  =  2000 ;  ~  =  -000002 
7  '    -07  7000 

Adding  these  results  and  redu- \  .Q2    ,   2QOO  +  ,mm  -  2000.020002 
ciug  to  a  vulgar  fraction      ) 

-SMfrijggii*. 

60000 

Section  II. 
No.  1.     Selling  price  of  \  ton.  at  7±d.  per  lb.  =  1120  X  1\  =  £33  16s.  83. 
,• .  Gain  =  £33  16s.  Sd.  —  £29  10a.  =  £4  6s.  8d.  ..  Am. 

No.  2.      £  s.  d.                                                                  £      s.  d. 

340  8  4  at  8s.  in  the  £  =  3  of  £340  8s.  4d.  =  136     3  4 

60  13  6  at  4s.       „         =  £  of  £60  13s.  6d.  =     12    2  8% 

19  4  6  at  6s.       „         =  f5of  £19  4s.  6d.  =      5  15  4£ 

Tot;il  receipts  for  bad  debts  =  154     1     4| 
Good  debts      ...         ...         =  214  17    6 


.  • .  Assets       =  368  18  10| 

On  £1200  he  pays  £368  18s.  lOfd. 

...  00  £1  ;::«"'*•"»    =      fe.   178883d.  ..  Am. 

1200 

No.  3.     No.  of  men's  hours  of  labor  per  week  s  60  x  10  X  5  -4-  60  X  5  =  3300 
„    boys'        „  „        „         =  45  x  8  X  5  +  45  X  4  =  1980 

Wages. for  men  per  week  =  3300  X  6  =  £82  10s.  Od. 
„  boys        „         ss  1980  X  2  =  £16  10s.  Od. 


Total  wages  per  week  =  £99  0s.  Od. 
„  „      year  =  99  X  52  =  £5148 

Ans, 
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Sectiox  III. 


0 

No.  1.    No.  of  lbs.  of  sugar  to  save  9d.  =  —   =  6 

'2 

.*.    „  „    400  ninepences  =  400  X  6  =  2400  lbs. 

=  1  ton,  1  cwt,  1  qr.,  20  lbs. 

No.  2.    Amount  of  goods  covered  by  £100  Insurance  =s  £100  —  4£  =  £95§ 
.* .  For  every  £95|  worth  of  goods  lost  he  receive!  £100 

£1  10° 

.-.       „  £2450        „  „  1^  X  2450 

=  £2565  8s.  10i|td.     Ans. 

No.  3.    This  is  a  sum  in  Compound  Interest.  The  deposit  is  £3  18s.  or  £3  9s. 
half  yearly. 

Amount  at  end  of  1st  half  year 

=  £3-9  +  3'9   X--  =  £3-9585 
100  X  2 

Ditto  2nd     =  £7-8585  +  7-8585x3  =  £7.8763775 
100x2 

Ditto  3rd     =  £11-7763775  +  1ilL7^!7Z52^  =  11-9530281625 

100x2 

Ditto  4th     =  £15-8530281625  +  15.8530281625X3  _  £16.o90S235S49  &Ct 

100x2  ' 

Ditto  5th     =  £19-9908235849  +  19-9908235849x3  =  £20-2906859387,  &o. 

lUU  X  Z 

Ditto  6th     =  £24-1906859387  +  24'l9068593S7x3  =  £24-5535462778 

Ditto  7th     =  £28-4535462778  +  2*^4535462778x3  =  £288803494719,  &c. 

100x2  ' 

Ditto  8th     a  £32-7803494719  +  3^78-03494719-X3  =  £33-272054714 

100X2 

=  £33  5s.  5-29314136J.,  &c.       Ans. 

Stock  bought  for  92±  =  £100 
100 

m 


1   =3   10° 


and      „   £33.272054714  =  109  x  33.2720547U 

92£ 

=  £36.0672679  Ans. 
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Section  IV. 

No.  I.    No.  of  cubic  feet  =  56ft.  Sin.  x  17#*  6in.  x  2ft.  6in. 
=  2479ft.  2in.    Ans. 

No.  2,     Whole  surface  of    lead 

=  (12ft.  4in.  +  6ft.  lOin.)  2<X  8ft.  9|in.  +  12ft.  4in.  X  6ft.  lOin. 
=  421?,  sq.ft. 
"Weight  of  lead  in  lbs.  =-  42 1£  x  8 


112 

And  expense  of  lead  =  421a*    — 8  X  £2  3s.  6d. 
112 


}-y, 


dns. 


No.  3.     No.  of  cubic  feet  in  slab  =  75  x  32 _*-i  ,=  50 

1728  9 

Cost  o£s£  cubic  feet  =  £4  Os.  6fd. 

,  £4  os.  6fdi  x 


00 

=  14s.  Cd.  *  00125     .. 

1st  Ans. 

height  of  5§°  cubic  feet  =  8cwt.  lqr.  2Clbs. 

,                            8owt.  lqr.  201bs.  X  9 

oO 

=  lewt.  2q.l-921b. 

2nd  Ans. 

H.  H. 

ADDRESS  TO  TEACHERS. 

By  "W.  R.  Baxter,  Esq.,  h.m.i  of  Schools. 

(Published  by  Permission.) 


Third.  Attach  great  importance  to  your  own  personal  influence.  Few  of  us, 
on  reflection,  will  fail  to  perceive  that  while  meri  are  everywhere  desirous  of 
increasing  and  duly  setting  forth  their  own  importance,  they  seem  very 
commonly  to  miss  the  great  secret  as  to  what  makes  them  important.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  the  vulgar  errors  into  which  some  fall  on  this 
subject,  but  as  far  as  relates  to  ourselves  is  it  not  too  commonly  the  case  that 
our  position  and  our  talents  are  mainly  relied  on  as  means  of  accomplishing 
the  highest  good  ?  The  master  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  five  hun- 
dred children  is  looked  up  to  with  a  feeling  almost  partaking  of  envy,   on 
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account  of  the  "  fine  field  for  doing  good  "  under  his  command.  The  teacher  who 
is  acknowledged  by  his  compeers  to  be  the  most  skilful  among  them  at  "  logical 
analysis,"  or  mathematics,  or  history,  stands  out  before  others  as  one  with 
whom  either  would  gladly  change  places.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
either  that  such  teachers  accomplish,  or  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  the 
greatest  good.  In  all  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  humanity  our  personal 
influence,  rightly  exercised,  is  immensely  more  powerful  tlisn  any  other  gifts 
we  have,  or  can  wish  to  have.  It  is  not  intended  to  throw  the  least  shadow 
upon  the  professional  qualifications  of  any  teacher,  but  only  to  intimate  that 
the  source  of  moral  improvement  and  elevation  in  our  children  lies  in  quite 
another  direction.  The  best  abilities  that  can  be  engaged  in  the  work  will 
find  ample  scope  for  their  exercise  ;  but  that  which  is  necessary  to  give  them 
effect,  for  the  highest  purposes  contemplated,  is  the  moral  force  which  emanates 
from  the  living  character  of  the  instructor  himself.  We  all  feel  that  there  are 
some  persons  with  whom  we  come  into  contact  under  whose  influence  we  fall 
almost  immediately,  and  for  whom,  and  at  whose  request,  wo  are  ready  to  be, 
or  to  do,  anything  in  our  power.  Others,  again,  if  they  do  not  repel,  certainly 
do  not  attract  us.  If  we  do  not  freeze,  we  surely  do  not  glow  under  their  eye. 
No  genuine  sympathy  passes  from  heart  to  heart ;  all  is  proper,  perhaps,  but 
all  is  stiff  and  cold.  If,  in  mature  years,  we  are  conscious  of  this  difference,  and 
find  that  we  open  out  spontaneously  under  an  influence  of  the  higher  order, 
how  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  children,  whose  warm,  trustful  spirits  are 
ready  to  take  whatever  impression  we  wish  to  make.  In  the  smallest  matters 
our  personal  influence  is  often  the  strongest ;  a  fact  which  makes  small  things 
cease  to  be  small.  How  mighty  are  the  quick,  "skilled  oye,"  and  the  cheer- 
ful, vivid  countenance !  Neatness  of  person,  exactness  of  action,  and  quiet, 
self-possessed  manner  are  very  potent  in  influence.  There  is  something  in  a 
well-arranged  and  clean  school-room,  and  vivacious  but  subdued  working, 
which  causes  a  sense  of  the  sacred  to  steal  over  the  soul.  Of  all  influences 
that  a  teacher  can  put  forth,  none,  perhaps,  are  more  mighty  than  that  which 
goes  along  with  a  judicious  confidence  reposed  in  the  children's  own  sense  of 
duty  and  love  of  the  right.  We  all  like  to  be  trusted.  "It's  a  shame  to  tell 
Arnold  a  lie,"  said  the  boys  at  Rugby,  "  because  he  always  believes  one'*  It  i3 
an  easy  matter  to  manage  a  school  in  which  the  children  have  been  lovingly 
trained  to  govern  themselves.  The  personal  influence  which  has  brought  that 
about  makes  the  teacher  a  national  benefactor,  and  his  work  a  world-wido 
blessing.  If  our  influence  be  great  within  the  school  it  is  sure  to  find  scope 
for  its  action  outside  In  not  a  few  instances  teachers  have,  by  this  means, 
become  general  benefactors  to  a  locality.  Such  a  result,  no  doubt,  will  impose 
much  necessity  for  laying  aside  all  considerations  of  self-ease.  Ho  whoso 
spirit  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  his  mission  is  Divine,  will  hail  all 
opportunities  for  advancing,  however  indirectly,  the  great  end  of  his  vocation, 
and  feel  that  they  bring  with   them  the  obligation  to  effort.     There   is  not   a 

greater  truth  in  the  whole  moral  or  physical    world  than  this "None  of  us 

liveth  to  himself."  It  is  a  natural  law  of  our  being,  and  one  which  we  can 
no  more  evade  than  we  can  dispense  with  eating  or  breathing.  We  have  no 
choice  left  to  us  whether  we  will  influence  others  or  not,  but  it  does  remain 
with  us  to  determine  what  the  character  and  tendency  of  that  influence  shall 
be.  If  rightly  estimated  and  duly  exercised  within  our  cvery-day  vocations, 
it  will  help  to  infuse  a  Divine  idea  into  life,  and  to  attach  an  unspeakable  valuo 
to  all  its  activities,  great  and  small.  A  year  consecrated  with  new  vigour  to 
the  realization  of  this  end,  will  bo  a  "  happy"  one  indeed. 
The  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  may  be  very  greatly  augmented  or 
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diminished  by  those  who  act  under  hiin.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of  bringing 
it,  in  its  most  direct  and  powerful  form,  to  bear  upon  pupil  teachers  in  schools. 
All  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  such  influence,  and  some  are  not  affected  by 
it  in  the  same  degree,  nor  in  the  same  form,  as  others.  In  many  ways  these 
differences  may  be  explained.  But  a  teacher  who  begins  with  the  youths  thus 
entrusted  to  his  care,  by  shewing  himseif  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  them — 
personal  and  relative— acquires  a  mighty  influence  over  them,  and  greatly 
extends  his  own  moral  power  by  their  agency.  By  making  it  appear  to  them 
that  he  is  concerned  about  the  minor  details  of  their  lives,— their  home- CGmforts, 
their  health,  their  dress,  their  amusements  as  well  as  their  »tudies,  their  personal 
habits  and  manners,  and  whatever  can  assist  to  qualify  them  to  take  a  position 
in  society  another  day,  as  young  people  of  intelligence  and  unaffected  refine- 
ment,— a  teaeher  cannot  fail  to  shed  around  him  a  great  influence  for  good. 
And  even  farther  than  tbis  he  may  got  if  ho  be  an  earnest  Christian  man,  and 
prepared  to  shew  himself  truly  concerned  for  the  higher  spiritual  improvement 
of  their  characters.  In  spite  of  much  that  appears  to  contradict  it,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  influence  to  which  young  hearts  are  so  sensitive  as  that  of  a  directly 
religious  kind.  Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  how  it  is  presented,  and  in 
connection  with  what  associations  it  is  pressed  home  upon  them.  Assuming 
that  all  is  favourable  for  its  exercise,  a  teacher  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
enquire  what  are  the  habits  of  these  youths  in  relation  to  their  Bibles, — their 
private  devotions. — their  attendance  on  Divine  worship, — the  way  in  which 
they  spend  the  intervals  of  the  Lord's  Day, — and  the  companionships  they  are 
forming,— and  will  add  a  kind  word  of  advice,  encouragement,  or  commendation, 
as  the  case  may  require,  always  making  it  clearly  understood  that  the  matter, 
whatever  it  be,  is  a  secret  to  themselves, — will  find  that  his  power  over  them 
will  be  not  merely  of  the  best  quality,  but  will  become  as  lasting  as  it  is  good. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet,  lately,  with  an  instance  or  two  in  which  such 
an  understanding  exists  among  the  several  teachers  in  particular  schools  that 
it  has  been  carried  further  than  anything  I  have  suggested.  They  meet, 
occasionally,  by  appointment,  for  purposes  of  social  devotion,  in  which  they 
seek  not  only  their  own  highest  well  being,  but  that  of  their  scholars,  and 
embrace  in  their  faith  and  prayers  the  whole  body  of  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
throughout  the  land.  AVho  can  say  what  shall  come  of  this,  ere  long !  Is  not 
the  salvation  of  the  14,000  pupil  teachers  of  Great  Britain,— not  to  mention 
others,— an  object  worthy  of  the  highest  influence  wej  can  exert  ?  At  all 
events,  let  us  not  forget  that 

11  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  'world  dreams  of.  ... 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

In  conclusion"  permit  me  to  add  that  you  will  find  the  truths  of  Holy 
Scripture,— well  studied  by  yourself,  and  carefully  taught  to  your  children  and 
teachers, — an  auxiliary  of  the  highest  order  in  every  department  of  your  work. 
"VYe  all  work  best  under  an  adequate  and  suitable  motive,  combined  with  good 
practical  methods.  The  Bible  supplies  both  the  principles  on  which  to 
accomplish  duty,  and  the  highest  of  all  motives  to  its  accomplishment.  All  the 
details  of  daily  life  are  best  performed  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  •'  he  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ,  is  acceptable  to  God,  and 
approved  of  men."  And  finally,  let  me  say  how  intimately  all  this  must  stand 
associated  with  the  maintenance  of  your  own  personal  piety.  I  mean  not  that 
sentimental,  effeminate  kind  of  religion  which  shrinks  back  and  retires,  as  the 
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rough,  hard,  and  heartless  world  brushes  by.  It  may  do  for  monasteries,  but 
not  for  schools,  or  their  teachers.  I  rather  wish  for  you  that  stalwart,  manly 
piety  which  can  make  you  "  lights  burning  and  conspicuous  "  in  the  midst  of 
deepest  darkness,  and  sustain  you  unscathed  when  surrounded  by  the  din  of 
godless  conflict.  Only  pray,  day  by  day,  that  you  may  go  down  to  duty,  as 
the  Apostle  went  to  his,  with  this  persuasion  firmly  fixed  upon  the  soul — 
u  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  lifo  that  I  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me ;"  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  feel  under  what  a  mighty  motive  you  labour,  and  with  what  dignity 
— not  to  say  glory — it  will  invest  the  minutest  detail  of  school  life.  Try  it,  in 
humble  dependence  on  God's  blessing,  and  you  are  sure  to  have  A  Haj)py  New 
Year. 

You  will  be  kind  enough  to  accept  this  as  a  slight  expression  of  my  personal 
interest  and  esteem,  and  not  as  bearing  any  official  character  at  all. 


CHRISTMAS,  1860. 

Summary  of  Examination  of  Students  in  Training  Schools  for 
Certificates  of  Merit. 

MALES. 


NAME  of  school. 


Bangor,  B&F 

Battersea,  N.S 

Borough  Road,  B&F  

Caermarthen,  N.S 

Caernarvon,  N.S 

Chelsea,  N.S 

Cheltenham,  Chuich  of  England 

Chester,  Church  of  England 

Chichester,  Church  of  England... 

Culhara,  Church  of  England 

Durham,  Church  of  England 

Edinburgh,  Episcopal  Church  ... 
Edinburgh,  Established  Church... 

Edingburgh,  Free  Church 

Exeter,  Church  of  England 

Glasgow,  Established  Church 

Glasgow,  Free  Church 

Hammersmith,  R.  C 

Highbury,  Church  of  England  ... 
rcterboro',  Church  of  England... 

Saltley,  Diocesan 

Westminster,  Wesley  an 

Winchester,  Diocesan    

York,  Diocesan   


Second  Year. 


20 
3 
5 

2 

28 
27 
15 

4 

9 
10 

4 
21 
23 
13 
13 
11 

3 
21 

6 
17 
1G 

o 

16 


CO  r-t 


14 

i 

2 
17 
12 

5 

ie 

H 

6 


10 

8 

18 
7 
9 
G 

2» 
5 
3 

10 


First 

Year. 

«3 

tn 

l 

« 

o 

o 

o 

43 

r3 

T3 

ICj 

r~l 

.  ct 

CO 

2 

9 

7 

7 

40 

6 

12 

26 

11 

6 

1G 

1 

8 

9 

4 

31 

12 

o 

39 

9 

3 

14 

1G 

3 

9 

13 

84 

1 

15 

7 

7 

3 

5 

19 

17 

2 

34 

20 

13 

9 

G 

19 

8 

1 

19 

22 

11 

14 

3 

H 

19 

9 

16 

1 

13 

2G 

3 

25 

8 

9 

fl 

3 

23 

15 

10 
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FEMALES. 


Second  Year. 

First  Year. 

XAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

CO 

O 

co 

o 

-3 

a 

s 

-3 

CO 

to 
2 

5 

CO 

« 
o 

a 

1     1 

s 

1 

tV3 

Bishop's  Stortford,  Diocesan 

Borough  Road,  B.  &  F 

6 

1 

8 
9 
2 

11 
9 
6 
3 
6 

12 
7 

11 
6 
5 

112 

1 

30 

1 

12 

5 
14 

10 
11 
10 
11 
10 

6 
10 
25 

4 

5 

9 
12 

2 
14 

G 
21 

9 

1 

10 

12 

12 

5 

8 

7 

10 

9 

6 

8 

5 

4 

3 

9 

G 

12 
3 
3 
3 

7 

18 
2 

18 

12 
5 
2 
6 
G 
8 
3 

37 
4 

12 
4 

14 
1 

18 
9 

34 
5 

23 
23 

9 
22 
10 
13 

6 
1G 
16 
19 
15 
20 

8 
19 
18 
15 

4 
27 
13 
17 
10 

4 
11 
16 

4 
4 
5 

17 

15 
5 

16 
2 
3 

11 
1 
7 
7 

10 
6 
2 
2 

3 

Brighton,  Diocesan 

Bristol,  Gloucester  &  Oxford,  Dio. 
Cheltenham,  Church  of  England 

Derby,  Diocesan 

Durham,  Church  of  England 

Edinburgh,  Established  Church... 
Edinburgh,  Free  Church 

1 

4 
2 

Glasgow,  Established  Church 

Glasgow,  Free  Church 

4 
3 

Home  and  Colonial,  Ch.  of  Eng. 
St.  Leonard's,  R.C 

1 

Liverpool,  R.C 

Norwich,  Diocesan 

Salisbury,  Diocesan 

Truro    

Warrington,  Diocesan 

3 

Westminster,  Wesle van  

3 

Whitelands,  N.S 

1 

York,  Diocesan    

CHURCH  CONFESSION. 


BOOK  OI 


COMMON   PRAYER— ITS    HISTORY    AND    PRINCIPLES,— BY   THE   REV. 
C.  H.  BROMBY,    M.A, 


The  rubric  directs  that  the  Confession  should  be  said  after  the  minister. 
This  provision  was  especially  necessary  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  people 
were  unable  to  read.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be  repeated  with  the  minister. 
The  Confession  is  called  general,  because  it  is  a  Confession  of  general  and  not 
particular  sins,  and  so  applicable  to  public  rather  than  to  individual  use.  It  is 
stated  with  great  doctrinal  accuracy  and  Scriptural  fulness,  and  may  bo 
separated  into  five  parts : — 

I.  The  address,  reminding  us  of— 

(I.)  The  supreme  power, 

(2.)  The  boundless  mercy,  and 

(3.)  The  loving  Fatherhood  of  God. 
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II.  The  terms  of  Confession,  which  comprise  four  parts. 
(1.)  General  sins. — "We  have  erred,"  &c. 
(2.)  Sins  of  omission.—"  We  have  left  undone,"  &c. 
(3.)  Sins  of  commission. — "  And  we  have  done,"  &c. 
(4.)  Absence  of  all   righteousness  iu   ourselves — 
"  And  there  is  no  health,"  &c. 

II f.  Petitions  which  are  threefold. 

{I.)  To  be  pardoned.—"  But  thou,  O  Lord,"  &c. 
(2.)  To  be  spared. — "  Spare  thou  them,"  &c. 
(3.)  To  be  restored. — "  Restore  thou  them,"  &c. 

IV.  The  plea  of  the  Divine  promise. 

V.  Prayer  for  future  amendment, — towards  Ged,  towards  our  neighbour, 
towards  ourselves  (godly,  righteous,  sober),  adopting  St.  Paul's  similar  divisions, 
but  in  an  inverted  order,  for  St.  Paul  was  not  addressing  God.  as  we  are,  when 
(Titus  ii.  12)  he  said,  M  living  righteously,  godly,  and  soberly." 

Jt  is  to  be  observed  that  this  prayer  does  not  end  with  the  usual  intercession, 
"  through  Jesus  Christ."  but  this  is  implied  in  the  words  "  for  his  sake."  *'  To 
the  glery  of  Thy  Holy  name"  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  doxology,  but  must 
be  connected  with  "live,"  as  Christ  said,  "herein  is  my  Father  glorified." 
The  word  Amen,  when  printed  in  Iloman  characters,  as  here,  is  to  be  repeated 
by  the  minister  as  well  as  people. 

How  beautiful  is  this  confession  if  rightly  understood.  The  child  and  the 
old  man,  the  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  sickly,  may  each  unburden  their 
conscience,  cs  they  remember  their  peculiar  temptations  to  which  they  have 
yielded,  whether  untruthfulness,  frctfidness,  luxury,  envy,  vice,  or  impatience. 
"Very  calm,  these  words;  very  plain,  and  straightforward,  and  full  of  hope." 
Observe  that  by  health  is  meant  spiritual  soundness.  Compare  such  expres- 
sions "  the  healthful  spirit  of  Thy  grace;"  "Thy  saving  health."  Observe 
also  the  climax  in  the  three  succeeding  petitions  in  Div.  III.,  beginning  with 
have  mercy,  spare,  restore  ;  that  is,  judge  our  faults  pitifully,  remit  the  punish- 
ment they  deserve;  bring  bach  the  "lost  sheep"  to  the  fold.  Promises 
d  eclared  in  Christ  Jesus,  not  by  as  a  herald,  but  in  as  an  evidence  and  earnest 
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Arithmetic  for  Younger  Scholars..  By  W.  Easton.  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
— This  little  book  contains  many  hundred  examples  of  the  right  character  for 
young  scholars.  The  questions  are  judiciously  constructed  for  a  first  course, 
und  as  many  principles  given  as  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  beginners. 

A  smaller  English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Dr.  Latham  and 
M.  C.  Maberley.  Walton  and  Maberley.  No  one  can  deny  the  value  of  this 
work  containing  much  important  information  on  the  English  language,  suited 
however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  those  already  interested  in  the  subject,  rather 
than  to  school  children.  To  those  who  have  mastered  the  elements  of  Grammar, 
Dr.  Latham's  Works  on  the  English  Language  arc  full  of  important  matter. 
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The  Life  and  Travels  of  St.  Paul.  By  W.  M'Leod.  Longman  anJ  Co.— The 
present  work  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  Sacred  Geography,  published  by  th9 
same  author  some  years  since.  There  is  here  the  same  clearnesss  of  method, 
the  same  industrious  compilation,  and  the  same  richness  of  illustration. 

Middle  Class  Atlas.  By  W.  M'Leod.  Longman  and  Co.— We  have  here,  in 
a  stiff  cover,  nine  maps,  being  those  requiredj  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examina- 
tion for  1861.  The  maps  are  superior  in  kind,  and  may  be  recommended  to- 
those  persons  who  do  not  possess  a  general  atlas. 

The  Elements  of  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Fowler,  M.A.  Simpkin  and  Co. 
— The  great  recommendation  cf  these  Elements  lies  in  the  fact,  that  tho 
author  has  had  a  twelve  years'  experience  in  teaching  this  subject  ;  his  object 
is  therefore  to  supply  certain  aids  to  pupils,  which  are  not  generally  found  in 
existing  text-books.  To  students,  who  are  compelled  to  rely  mainly  on  their 
own  self-tuition,  this  work  will  prove  most  acceptable. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  history  and  principles.  By  Rev.  C.  H 
Bromby,  M.A  ,  Cheltenham  (see  advertisment). — The  object  of  this  little  work 
which  is  published  by  Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  will  be  best  understood  by 
an  extract  from  the  Preface. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  explanation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Services  contained  in  this  treatise,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  other 
subjects  which  shall  follow  it,  may  help  to  increase  the  attachment  of  the  young 
to  the  Church,  and  to  render  their  service  more  "  reasonable,"  and  their 
devotion,  expressed  through  a  medium  better  understood,  more  real,  living,  and 
acceptable.  The  desire  of  tho  author  has  been  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  dry  and 
scientific  treatment  of  a  subject  which,  above  all  others,  demands  warmth  and 
feeling,  and  to  excite  the  spirit  of  earnest  andjntelligent  devotion  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  English  Church. 

"  The  necessities  of  students  in  Normal  Seminaries,  and  the  large  and  im- 
portant class  of  Pupil  Teachers,  have  been  especially  kept  in  view,  while  it  is 
hoped  that  Schoolmasters  of  ev  :ry  grade  of  schools,  as  well  as  Sunday  School 
Teachers  and  Conductors  of  Bible  Classes,  will  find  ready  for  their  hand  a  use- 
ful and  important  help. 

"A  similar  work  has  already  been  in  extensive  use  from  the  pen  of  tho 
author,  under  the  title,  "  Liturgy  and  Church  History."  As  a  third  edition  is 
being  called  for,  he  proposes  to  supersede  it  by  the  volume  which  he  is  now 
preparing,  and  of  which  the  present  publication  is  the  instalment." 


(Btttfitional  InieUipw. 


BATH   DEANERY   CHURCH    SCHOOLMASTERS'    AND     SCHOOLMISTRESSES' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  January  19,  at  Bath, 
the  members  having  previously  attended  Divine  Service  in  Trinity  Church. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  tbe  President,  H.  D.  Skrine,  Esq.,  and  among  the 
company  present  were, — the  Archdennnn  «f  Bath,  Revds.  J.  Bond  and  H. 
Calverley,  rural  deans,  Rev.  E.  D.  Tinling,  H.M's  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Revds.  J.  M.  Dixon  and  J.  "Wood,  and  many  other  friends  of  education,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools. 
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The  secretary,  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  Rev.  C. 
Kemble,  Rector  of  Bath,  delivered  an  able  lecture  on  "  The  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher's  office,  and  the  importance  of  teaching  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept."  In  the  course  of  his  very  excellent  remarks  upon  this 
important  subject,  the  rev.  gentleman  said,  M  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  example — the  influence  of  the  individual  ma>ter — was  a  power 
that  would  make  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  children,  who  were 
brought  under  his  teaching  and  his  training, — that  the  character  which  his 
influence  impressed  upon  the  children  would  make  itself  felt  far  more  through- 
out the  lives  of  those  children,  when  they  were  grownup  to  be  men  and  women, 
than  the  teaching  they  would  receive  from  any  other  source.  Hence,  lie  felt 
that  no  fact  was  more  important  for  the  teacher  to  impress  upon  his  or  her 
mind,  thau  that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  power  committed  to  him, 
which  he  might  exercise,  aud  must  exercise  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  that  that 
power  consisted  mainly,  in  the  influence  which  he  would  communicate  by  the 
mere  force  of  example."  Another  important  point  on  which  the  lecturer 
dwelt,  was  the  "  importance  of  religious  teaching,"  which  he  said  "  was  not 
a  matter  that  could  be  shewn  upon  the  Time  Table,  nor  one  that  could  be 
crammed  into  the  short  space  that  could  be  devoted  to  a  Bible  Lesson,  but  it 
must  be  a  spiritual  influence  pervading  the  work  of  the  whole  school."  In 
conclusion,  he  shewed  "  the  necessity  of  manifesting  firmness,  constancy,  and 
love  in  their  work,  and  also  the  encouragement  and  happiness  which  it  afforded 
when  they  saw  those  who  had  been  trained  under  their  hand,  passing  into  life, 
becoming  useful  members  of  society,  and  adhering  to  the  truths  and  principles 
which  they  had  been  taught  in  early  life  in  school." 

The  Venerable,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  in  seconding  the  resolution  of  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kemble,  said,  M  He  was  sure  thst  the  teachers  who 
were  present  would  feel  what  a  valuable  lesson  they  had  received  at  the 
Rector  of  Bath's  hands.  There  was  one  point  in  particular  he  begged  them 
never  to  forget — the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  blessing  tbey  derived  from 
the  definite  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England."  The'  Yen.  Archdeacon 
-shewed  what  a  safe-guard  against  false  teaching  of  every  kind,  the.  formularies 
of  our  Church  are,  and  that  surrounded  as  we  are  with  such  purity  of  doctrine, 
how  important  it  is  that  purity  of  life  should  accompany  it,  so  that  our  example 
may  tell  upon  thesa  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact. 

An  interesting  discussion  then  took  piece  u,  m  the  difficulty  of  imparting 
religious  knowledge  to  very  young  children,  without  causing  the  spirit  to 
evaporate,  and  impair  their  religious  feeling  by  the  coustant  dinning  into  them 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  which  was  necessary  to  fix  it  in  their 
memories. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  Che  Rev.  II.  N.  Scorth,  Rector  of  Bathwick 
were  added  to  the  list  of  honorary  members,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Bathcaston, 
Mr.  Heron,  of  Walcot,  and  Mr.  Huiland,  of  Trinity  Schools  were  elected 
Ordinary  Members. 

Mr.  Bee,  of  Weymouth  House  School,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
an  alteration  in  the  Rules  to  admit  of  the  more  frequent  meeting  ot  the 
Members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  grant  of  £5  worth  of  books  had  been  made  to 
the  library  by  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
from  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Becker,  of 
Bath. 

The  day's  proceedings  closed  with  a  dinner  to  which  about  40  of  the  members 
tat  down. 
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EAST     KENT     CHURCH     OP  ENGLAND    SCHOOLMASTERS'     AND    SCHOOLMISTRESSES' 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  St.  George's  Schools, 
Ramsgate,  on  Saturday,  February  9th,  Mr.  F.  Goslake  in  the  chair. 

The  preliminary  business  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr,  J.  R.  Hadfield,  of 
Christ  Church  School,  Ramsgate,  gave  a  lesson  on  "  The  Eye,"  under  the 
heads  of 

I.  Introduction. 
II.  Description. 
III.  Lessons  learnt  from  consideration  of  the  Subject, 

Mr.  Hawkins  of  St.  John's  School,  Margate,  followed  with  another  on 
"  Decimal  Fractions,"  in  which  he  explained 

I.  Meaning  of  a  Decimal. 
II.  Value  of  place,  and  pointing  off  Decimals. 
III.  How  to  change  a  Decimal  into  a  Vulgar  Fraction. 
IV.  Addition  of  Decimals  accompanied  with  slate  exercises  by  the  boys. 

These  lessons  underwent  considerable  criticism  as  to  methods  and  illustrations 
used,  and  their  results;  and  in  the  former,  the  question,  "  What  causes  the 
black  appearand  of  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye,"  provoked  much  discussion,  in  which 
some  of  the  Schoolmistresses  took  a  prominent  place. 

The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Christ  Church  School, 
Ramsgate,  on  Saturday,  March  9th,  when  some  of  the  members  will  read 
Shakspeare's  "  Richard  II." 


Comsptttate. 


Sir.— I  should  feel  very  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  subscribers  who  would 
be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  solution,  by  Arithmetic,  ci  the  following 
question. 

A  person  bought  cloth  for  £33  15s.,  which  he  sold  again  at  £2.  8s.  per  piece, 
and  gained  as  much  as  one  piece  cost  him,  what  was  the  number  of  pieces? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


A  TEACHER. 


Feb.  4th,  1861. 


Sir,— Will  you  kindly  favour  me  with  a  space  to  ask  for  s  solution  of  the 
following  questions. 

1.  Within,  a  space  of  9  cubic  feet,  some  mechanical  arrangement  is  to  be  fixed, 
by  which  a  force  of  5ibs  shall  be  able  to  overcome  a  resistance  of  30  tons.  How 
would  you  propose  to  effect  this? 

2.  The  height  of  a  cylindrical  jar,  the  air  within  which  resounds  to  a  tuning- 
fork  vibrating  256  times  a  second,  is  Yl\  inches,  you  are  required  from  this  to 
calculate  the  velocity  of  sound  through  air. 

What  work  would  aid  me  in  solving  such  questionsas  the  last  ?  H.H. 
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January  29th,  1S61. 
Sir, — The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  piece  proposed  by  W.  T.,  Wesleyan 
Training  Schools,  Shaw,  near  Oldham.  (Warren's  Blackstone,  pp.  209). 


If 

Intro.  Part,  giving  character  to 

A. 

the  sentence 

1. 

a  servant 

Subject 

Adverbial  sentence 

2. 

•by  his  negligence 

Prcpl.  phrase  advl.  to  3 

condition   to  B 

3. 

f/06'S 

Predicate 

4. 

rt;<y  damage 

Object 

0. 

to  a  stranger 

Prepnl.  phrase  to  3,  adverbial 

B. 

1. 

T7j£  master 

Subject 

Principal  sentence 

2. 

shall  answer 

Predicate 

'3. 

for  his  neglect 

Preponl.  phrase  adverbial  to  2 

If 

Intro.  Part,  giving  char,  to  sent. 

C. 

1. 

a  smith's 

Possessive  phrases  to  2 

Adverbial  sentence 

2. 

servant 

Subject 

condition  to  E. 

3. 

lames 

Predicate 

4. 

a  horse 

Object 

D. 

1. 

while 

Adverbl.    part    of    time    giving 
char,  to  sent 

Adverbial  sentence 

2. 

he 

Subject 

time    to  E 

3. 

is  shoeing 

Predicate 

4. 

him 

Object 

E. 

1. 

an  action 

Subject 

Principal  sentence 

2. 

lies 

Predicate 

3. 

against  the  master 

Prep,  phrase  advebl.  to  2 

F. 

but 

Intro.  Part,  giving  char,  to  sent 

Principal  sentence 

1. 

in  these  cases 

Prep,  phrase  adverbl.  to  3 

Antithcal.  to  A  &  E 

2. 

the  damage 

Subject 

3. 

must  be  done 

Predicate 

1. 

while 

Advbl.  part.  char,  the  sent 

G. 

2. 

he 

Subject 

Adverbial  sentence 

3. 

is  employed 

Predicate 

time  to  F 

4. 

actually 

Adv.  adj.  to  3 

5. 

in   the    master's 
service 

Prep.  phs.  Adv.  to  3 

otherwise 

Introduct.  part. 

1. 

the  servant 

Subject 

3. 

2. 

shall  answer 

Predicate 

Principal  Sentence 

4. 

ior  his  own  mis- 
behaviour 

Prep,  phrase  advb.  to  3. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours, 

J.  H.  G.,  Llanelly, 
*  lastly,  is  omitted  because  it  forms  part  of  the  sentence. 

[J-  W.,  of  Shaw,  sends  an  analysis  more  accurate,  but  more  imperfect  than  the 
above.  He  avoids  the  error  of  calling  phrases  prepositional,  no  phrase  ever  per- 
forming the  part  of  a  preposition,  *To  a  stranger,'  should  also  rather  be  taken 
as  J.  W.  takes  it,  as  a  completion  of  the  predicate.  The  same  is  true  of  the  phrases 
B.  3  and  E.  3.  as  well  as  H.  4.  There  is  more  doubt  about  G.  5.  Why  docs 
J.  11.  (}.  call  his  conjunctions  particles  ?  and  why  is  •  while'  in  G  made  to  differ 
from  the  other  conjunctions  ?  Again,  if  4  lastly'  is  no  part  of  the  sentence,  why 
ja  it  there?—  Ed.] 
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Mansfield,  Feb.  5th,  1861. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  the  "  Young  Teacher,"  I  beg  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion to  which  be  refers.      His  solution  is  evidentally  wrong. 

The  Question  No.  5,  p.  299  in  Cornwell  and  Fitch's  Arithmetic,  is  answered 
correctly  in  that  work. 

Gain  on  each  annuity  =  I     __  9 
*       120      4 

.'.  °  X  120  =  600  =  £150  total  gain. 
Again,  9o|+^  =  91|Ans< 

Cut  the  preferable  way  is  to  work  it  by  proportion,  thus : 

1  :  120  :  :  90-375  :  x 
120 
11845-000 
150  =  sum  to  be  gained 


195 
75 
No  brokerage  is  reckoned  unless  mentioned. 

1  am,  sir,  your  obebient  servant,  S.  E. 

["  A  Subscriber,"  Salisbury  ;  E.  D.  Truro,  Teacher,  Cirencester,   also   send 
solution.-— Ed.] 


Spondon,  Derby,  Feb.  2nd,  1861. 
Sir, — You  would  confer  a  very  great  favour  on  a  constant  reader  of  your  very 
excellent  paper,  if  you  would  please  allow  nie  to  ask  the  aid  of  some  of  your  kind 
and  able  correspondents  in  the  enclosed  Grammar  Question.  I  beg  to  return 
many  t  Tanks  for  the  good  I  have  already  derived  from  your  paper.  If  you  could 
spare  me  a  small  corner  for  my  note  and  Questions,  I  shall  be  very  thankful. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
J.  T. 

Some  have  thought  that  unjust  attacks  even  upon  life  or  property  at  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  magistrate,  are  less  dangerous  to  the  common  wealth/ than  such  as  are 
made  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject.  To  bereave  a  man  of  life  or  by 
violence  to  confiscate  his  estate  without  accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and 
notorious  an  act  of  despotism  as  micst  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  confinement  of  the  person  by  secretly  hurrying  him 
to  gaol,  where  his  sufferings  are  unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  less 
striking,  and  therefore  a  more  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  government. 

I.  Parse  the  italicised  words  and  analyse  them. 

II.  From  the  above  passage  find  example.;  to  show 

(1.)  That  a  verb  agrees  with  its  noun  in  number  and  person.* 
(2.)  Adverbs  may  consist  of  more  than  one  word. 
(3.)  Conjunctions  unite  sentences — do  they  unite  words  also? 
(4.)  The  different  kiuds  of  Adverbs. 

[We  must  beg  this  correspondent  to  keep  to  one,  and  that  his  own  name.  We 
have  this  month  three  different  communications  from  him  under  as  many 
different  impersonations. — Ed.] 

H.F 
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St.  John's  School,  Jan.  17th,  1861. 
Sir,—"  G.  W."  having  in  the  Schoolmaster's  Paper  for  November  asked  for  a 
solution  of  this  sum,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  the  enclosed  for  insertion,  as 
no  solution  has  yet  appeared,  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  corner  in  your  periodical 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  PUPIL  TEACHER. 

"  If  a  piece  of  work  can  be  finished  in  45  days  by  35  men,  and  if  the  men  drop 
off  by  7  at  a  time  at  the  end  of  every  15  days,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  work 
is  finished?  " 

35  men  complete  a  piece  of  work  in  45  days,  but  at  the  expiration  of  J  of 
that  time  or  15  days,  when  only  i  or  f3  of  the  work  is  finished,  I  of  the  men 
fall  away,  leaving  |  of  the  work  to  be  dune  by  £  of  the  men,  who  in  the  next  15 
days  would  accomplish  ^  of  the  work  ;  then  A  more  fall  away,  leaving  only§ 
who  in  the  following  15  days  would  accomplish  f5  of  the  work  I  of  the  men 
again  fall  away,  leaving  3  of  the  men,  who  in  the  next  15  days  accomplish  fs 
of  the  work  ;  £  more  fall  away,  and  the  remaining  7  men  accomplish  Tl  in  15 
days,  making  altogether  \\  of  the  work. 


Jjor  35 

men 

dc 

|a  in  15  days 

3   m    28 

>» 

15     V       LO       ,, 

3    »    21 

»• 

3                I** 

13     »     *°      » 

t    M    U 

>* 

n   »   15    i» 

3    M       7 

•> 

73     »     1$      >> 

5  +  7*3  + 

&  + 

i 

ra 

-j-  ^  =  fS  total  75  days 

January  28th.  1860. 
Sir,— May  I  be  allowed  a  corner  for  the  following  short  passage  from  Milton 
Book  II.,  v.  430-441,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  or  to  some  of  your  able 
correspondents  for  the  particulars  enumerated  below  ;  and  especially  the  scansion 
of  the  second  four  lines,  and  an  explanation  of  the  structure  of  Milton's  verse. 
0  progeny  of  Heaven,  empyreal  Thrones  ! 
With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
Seized  us,  though  undismayed.    Long  is  the  way, 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light ; 

!Our  prison  strong,  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  adamant, 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 
These  passed  (if  any  pass),  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  night  receives  him  next, 
Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf. 

Required.  1.  A  careful  paraphrase,  and  general  analysis. 

2.  Scanning  of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  line  inclusive. 

3.  A  short  account  of  the  structure  of  Milton's  verse. 

4.  Parsing  of  the  few  words  in  Italics. 

I  have  proposed  two  pontages  previously  with  similar  requirements,  but  they 
appear  not  to  have  caught  the  attention  of  "  Douglas  "  and  soms  of  your  able 
correspondents,  or  perhaps,  they  would  have  solved  my  difficulties  and  gratified 
otlu'rs  as  well  asmysclf  long  ago. 

.c  ,r  r  1Pr.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully 

,s  u  taer  ■  J  w.  G.  II. 
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Caristmas    I860. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Taper. 


Write  the  first  line  of  Jyour  first  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting  in  large 
hand ;  and  the  first  line  of  your  second  answer  aa  a  specimen  of  copy 
setting  in  small  hand. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 

1.  In  teaching  to  read,  what  are  the  respective  advantages  of  the  Phonic 
method  and  the  Look-and-say  method  ? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  faults  to  be  noticed  in  articulation  ?  state  how  you 
would  correct  each. 

3.  What  method  would  you  adopt  with  your  first  class  to  secure  a  proper 
emphasis  and  expression  ?  Would  learning  by  heart  assist  this  or  not  ? 

Section  II. 

1:  How  do  you  intend  to  teach  spelling  ? 

2,  Will  an  acquaintance  with  the  derivation  of  words  assist  correct  spelling  ? 
How  should  derivation  be  introduced  at  first? 

3.  What  are  the  errors  into  which  a  Pupil  Teacher  would  be  apt  to  fall  in 
questioning  children  on  the  meaning  of  words  ?  Write  out  directions  to  warn 
him  of  them,  and  suggest  the  best  method. 

Section   III. 

1.  What  are  the  faults  in  writing  to  which  you  would  give  most  attention  ? 
Suppose  you  are  giving  a  pupil  teacher  directions. 

1.  What  method  would  you  adopt  to  secure  straight  writing  in  books  which 
are  not  ruled? 

Section    IV. 

1.  How  would  you  arrange  a  lesson  on  numeration  for  children  who  are  to 
begin  arithmetic  ? 

2.  How  would  you  teach  the  multiplication  table  ? 

Section  V. 

1.  At  what  stage  of  children's  progress  in  arithmetic  would  yon  begin  mental 
arithmetic  ?  or  would  you  teach  mental  arithmetic  before  they  used  slates  ? 
Give  your  reasons . 

2.  In  a  country  school,  where  the  children  are  very  young,  what  subjects 
would  you  teach  ?  in  what  order  ?  and  what  books  and  apparatus  would  you. 
require  ? 
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%\t  fate  of  Jraise. 


The  mission  of  the  Cliristian  Schoolmaster,  as  we  have  always 
appraised  it  on  behalf  of  our  Readers,  is  not  simply  to  instruct 
the  young  in  the  rudiments  of  such  practical  sciences  as  will 
enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  after  life.  If  those  denomi- 
national jealousies  which  stand  in  the  way  of  any  National  scheme 
of  popular  education  have  any  meaning,  the  country  looks  to  its 
elementary  school-teachers  to  instil  into  the  young-  the  life-giving 
principles  of  positive  Christianity,  and  to  mould  them  by  the 
silent  plastic  power  of  high  personal  character.  In  other  words, 
the  Schoolmaster  and  Schoolmistress,  to  be  what  the  country  by 
its  large  grants  intends  them  to  be,  are  moral  trainers  upon  motives 
and  principles  laid  down  in  the  Bible.  To  be  moral  trainers  is  to 
make  the  school-room  and  play-ground  a  miniature  model  of  lift 
wherein  children  shall  learn  to  '  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it.*  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  draw  the  right  line.  To  love  the  world  above  a 
better  world  is  to  abuse  it ;  to  love  it  thankfully,  and  moderately, 
and  subordinately  is  to  use  it.  To  use  it  is  not  to  ignore  God's 
gifts,  whether  mental  or  social,  but  to  sanctify  them  to  God's 
glory,  and  employ  them  in  His  service.  To  use  it  is  not  to 
retire  from  it  cowardly,  but  to  shine  in  it  as  a  light,  to  leaven 
it  as  the  salt.  It  is  wise  in  every  Trainer  of  children  to  recognise 
every  gift    as   God's  gift,    and    to    require    its    rightful  exercise. 
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There  is  so  much  evil  mixed  up  by  us  with  what  comes  from  God,  and  is 
therefore  originally  good,  that  instead  of  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  separating  the  evil  from  it,  we  take  the  easier  course  of 
condemning  it.  Anger,  indignation,  love  of  praise,  desire  to  please 
cannot  in  themselves  be  evil,  because  they  are  human,  but  they  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  unmixed  with  evil  in  our  present  condition.  To 
ignore,  to  cramp,  to  bury  any  talent  that  is  truly  human  for  fear  of 
misapplying  it,  stands  condemned  by  the  Lord's  Parable  ;  and  of  all 
talents  the  desire  of  distinction  is  the  most  apt  to  be  misemployed 
in  the  work  of  Education.  It  is  either  destructively  abused  or 
utterly  unused.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  passage  which  in  the  power 
of  true  eloquence  so  fully  embodies  our  own  view  of  this  great  and  ill- 
understood  instrument  of  moral  education,  as  that  which  we  copy 
from  Dr.  Aytoun's  inaugural  address  to  the  Associated  Societies  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  "We  commend  it  to  every  thoughtful  and 
practical  trainer  of  youth  in  every  grade  of  the  profession. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


The  desire  for  distinction,  which  animates  us  all  in  a  greater  or  a  leaser 
degree,  is  doubtless  a  noble  impulse  ;  but  it  is  the  one  which,  of  all  others, 
requires  to  be  regulated  and  controlled.  If  kept  in  subordination,  and  made 
subservient  to  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God  and  our  fellow-men,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  commendation,  for  it  then  resolves  itself  into  a  striving  after  excellence 
apart  from  sordid  and  selfish  motives ;  and  the  applause  which  it  is  sure  to 
command  is  but  its  rightful  and  its  reasonable  tribute.  But  if  self-aggrandise- 
ment is  the  sole  aim  and  object — -if  we  seek  to  be  exalted  above  others,  for  the 
sake  of  exciting  their  envy  or  their  admiration,  or  of  feeding  our  own  pride 
and  administering  to  our  own  vainglory — if  we  regard  rank,  and  riches,  and  power 
as  things  so  precious  and  desirable  that,  in  order  to  attain  them,  we  would  force 
the  barriers  of  principle,  honour,  and  duty — then,  indeed,  does  ambition  become 
detestable,  and  passes  into  the  category  of  crime.  I  have  ever  set  my  face 
against  hero-worship,  holding  that  worship  is  a  term  far  too  sabred  to  be  used 
in  reference  to  any  created  being,  and  regarding  it  as  little  better  than  a 
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remnant  of  Pagan  superstition.  The  ancients,  indeed,  who  were  without 
revelation,  who  had  no  distinct  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  life  hereafter — 
for  their  Elysian  fields  and  Islands  of  the  Blest  were  even  among  themselves 
assumed  as  mere  poetical  figments — and  who  knew  not  what  awaited  them 
beyond  the  grave,  had  some  excuse  if,  in  that  blind  uncertainty,  they  resolved 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  existence ;  and  the  more  ambitious  among 
them,  who  scrupled  not  in  their  struggle  for  power  to  trample  down  liberty,  to 
become  traitors  to  their  country,  and  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands,  violated 
no  religious  faith,  and  hroke  no  divine  commandment.  Yet,  even  to  them  came 
retribution  ;  for,  though  they  knew  Him  not,  God  was  their  judge.  Ccosar  in 
the  senate-house — Marius  in  the  dungeon — the  debauched  Alexander — the 
profligate  Alcibiades — are  these  tho  men  whom  we  are  to  worship  ?  Or, 
descending  to  later  times,  when  over  all  Europe  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was 
shed,  are  we  to  admire  those  who,  for  self-aggrandisement,  or  the  acquisition 
of  some  petty  province,  did  not  hesitate  to  awaken  the  war-furies  from  their 
sleep,  and  to  send  them  forth  on  the  work  of  devastation  ?  When  the  first 
Napoleon  rolled  his  conquering  armies  over  Europe,  striding  on  from  victory 
to  victory,  till,  amidst  the  Russian  snows,  the  fires  of  Moscow  rose  red  to  heaven 
as  the  beacon  of  his  coming  downfall,  think  you  that  his  ambition  was  such 
as  God  could  favour  or  man  approve  ?  No,  gentlemen  !  Such  greatness,  if 
greatness  it  be,  is  neither  to  be  coveted  nor  admired.  Let  us  not  set  our  hearts 
unduly  upon  the  gauds  or  the  glories  of  this  world.  Let  us  not  covet  the 
applause  of  men  beyond  the  dictates  of  religion  and  conscience.  To  be  just, 
upright,  sincere— to  be  earnest  in  our  ways,  faithful  to  our  trust,  and  mindful 
of  our  duties — to  regard  the  talents  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  not  as 
exclusively  our  own,  but  as  given  us  that  we  might  use  them  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  his  creatures— to  harbour  neither  jealousy  nor  deceit — 
to  limit  our  ambition  to  what  is  good,  and  stedfastly  to  resist  temptation — these 
are  the  true  aims  of  the  Christian  ;  and  happier  far  than  earthly  conqueror  or 
potentate,  is  the  man  who  shall  so  order  his  life  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  great 
change  which  awaits  us  all,  and  who  can  yield  up  his  spirit  in  the  blissful 
assurance  that  to  him  those  gracious  words  will  be  spoken—"  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant:  thou  hast  boen  faithful  over  a  few  tilings,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord." 


FIEST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

III. 

Chap  II.  (2.)  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified — i.e.  Christ  in  His  Person 
and  in  His  Office.  This  St.  Paul  made  the  subject  of  hia  preaching;  not  so 
muoh  the  historical  as  the  crucified  and  now  living  Christ ;  not  so  much  truths 
about  Christ,  but  Christ  the  Truth;  (3)  in  demonstration,  &c,  truth  demon- 
strated by  the  Spirit  and  Power  of  God.     (o)  God's  power  and  not  man's 
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wisdom  must  produce  and  sustain  the  faith  of  the  soul.  (6— 16)  Nevertheless 
the  Gospel  cannot  be  discordant  with  wisdom,  rightly  understood  (6)  perfect — 
opposed  (as  in  Heb.  14")  to  babes ;  brought  to  nought,  i.e.,  by  the  spread  of  the 
Cburch,  (8)  riders  of  this  world—  the  Jewish  lulers  emphatically.  (9 — 10)  A 
description  not  of  a  future  stale,  but  of  present  blessings  in  Christ's  kingdom. 
These  '  the  Spirit'  has  revealed,  for  they  were  not  within  the  reach  of  human 
wisdom,  and  the  nattered  faculties.  (1.)  The  Spirit  of  God — rather  'the 
Spirit  which  is  from  God,'  so  loading  to  the  expression  'the  things  which  are 
'  freely  given  to  us  of  God,'  tracing  all  such  blessings  to  the  grace  and  will  of 
the  Father.  (13)  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual  things— or  rather 
connecting  spiritual  ideas  with  spiritual  words,  instead  of  words  of  eloquence 
or  man's  wisdom.  (14)  Natural  man — i.e.  soulish,  animal  man  opposed  to 
spiritual  man  in  v.  15  ;  the  forrnor  is  the  man  who  is  governed  by  the  lower 
unregenerated  nature ;  the  latter  is  he  whose  spirit  is  governed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  spiritually  discerned — by  the  human  spirit  which,  unless  it  be 
influenced  and  brought  into  action  by  God's  Spirit,  cannot  discern  spiritual 
truths ;  (15)  judgeth  all  things— not  only  all  spiritual  things,  but  all  things  by  his 
better  standard;  (15)  is  judged  by  no  man—  unless  indeed  he  also  is  spiritual, 
for  (16)  if  the  natural  man  can  judge  him,  it  follows  that  such  natural  man 
not  having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  must  have  intuitive  and  independent  know- 
ledge, and  if  so,  be  able  to  instruct  Him.  '  But  we— making  no  such  profane 
pretensions — claim  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ.' 


ON  THE  GENERAL  IDEA  OF  PRONOUNS,  AND  THEIR 
CLASSIFICATION. 


are 


Pronouns  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  separate  Parts  of  Speech.  They 
Nouns,  Adjectives  or  Adverbs,  and  they  belong  to  these  heads  of  Grammar. 
It  is  desirable  to  discuss  them  separately  ;  partly  because  of  their  importance, 
partly  because  they  introduce  certain  now  ideas,  and  have  so  far  a  claim  to  be 
considered  a  distinct  class. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  our  need  of  Pronouns,  we  must  remind  ourselves 
that  we  do  not  merely  look  out  upon  things  around  us,  as  at  a  spectacle ;  but 
are  conscious  of  ourselves,  and  of  their  relation  to  us. 

Thus  at  a  very  early  age  I  seem,  as  it  were,  to  make  myself  a  centre,  to 
which  I  refer  the  position  of  things  about  me. 

I  recognise  also  that  any  second  person,  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  takes  in  like 
manner  himself,  as  the  centre,  to  which  he  refers  things.  This  reference  to 
my-self  and  another's  self,  is  at  the  basis  of  Pronoun-usage. 

1.  My-self  I  call  /.  Any  second  person  to  whom  1  am  speaking  I  call  Thou. 
Any  third  person  I  may  of  course  call  by  his  proper  name,  but  this  would  merely 
distinguish  him  from  others.  I  wish  to  mark  him  as  distinct,  not  from  others, 
but  from  myself  and  the  one  I  am  speaking  to,  and  this  I  do  by  calling  him 
He  : — or,  it  I  am  speaking  of  a  thing,  It : — or  again,  if  of  more  than  one  person 
or  thing,  They.* 

*  He,  She,  It,  They,  are  historically  Demonstratives.  What  distinguishes  them  in  their 
present  usage  irom  the  other  Demonstratives,  is  their  Noun-iurce. 
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Still  I  need  not  consider  cither  the  person  I  am  speaking  to,  or  any  third 
person  as  quite  separate  from  me.  We  can  unite,  and  he  called  We.  Similarly 
1  can  associate  I  Wo  or  more  persons  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  and  call  them  You. 
In  this  manner  arises  the  need  of  Personal  Pronouns  ;  which  heing  natrtf*  **p 
Nouns. 

To  be  classed  with  these  are  the  Emphatic  Personal  Pronouns,  which  u**j£ 
the  persons  still  more  distinctly, — Myself,  Ourselves,  Thyself,  Himself,  &c. 

The  word  one,  when  not  used  adjeotively,  mav  be  considered  an  Indefinite 
Personal  Pronoun, f  The  compound  words, — somebody,  something,  anything, 
have  often  an  almost  equal  claim  to  be  so  regarded. 

2.  Having  thus  drawn  a  clear  distinction  between  three  persons,  tv.e  one  who 
is  speaking,  the  second  who  is  spoken  to,  and  any  third  who  is  ppukeo  of,  I 
use  adjectivally  a  certain  case  of  these  to  point  out  what  belongs  to  theso 
persons.  My,  Thy,  His,  the  Possessive  Case  of  I,  Thou,  lie,  denote  anything 
which  hidongs  to  Me,  to  Thee,  to  Him.  Anything  which  is  joint  property,  I 
denote  by  the  same  case  of  the  Plural  Personals  Our,  Your,  Their.  As  theso 
point  out  ia  whose  possession  the  thing  is,  they  are  by  some  termed  Possessive 
Adjective-Pronouns  ;   but  are  Personal  Pronouns  in  the  Possessive  Case. 

3.  The  Demonstrative  Adjectives  This,  That,  These,  Ton,  adapt  them- 
selves by  their  nature  to  usage  as  Pronouns.  For  in  pointing  out  a  Noun,  I 
distinguish  it  from  others,  but  at  the  same  time  I  fix  more  or  less  definitely  its 
position  towards  me  and  you  The  horse  U  one  you  and  I  know  of.  This  horse 
is  one  which  more  closely,  that  horse  one  which  less  closely  stands  in  some 
relation  to  us. 

These  words,  therefore,  are  Adjectives,  in  so  far  as  they  help  to  describe 
Nouns;  and  are  Pronouns  in  so  far  as  they  point  out  a  relation  to  you  and  me. 

The  sane  may  be  sai  1  of  the  Indefinite  Demonstratives,  One,  Another,  Some, 
Any.  [The  two  latter  only  when  used  with  the  names  of  such  things  as  can 
be  counted]. 

They  still  remain  Adjectives,  and  we  may  therefore  call  them  Demonstrative 
Adjective-Pronoun  8.* 

4.  Again,  the  reference  to  ourselves  is  seen  in  certain  Adverbs,  which  we  use  to 
help  Verbs  in  describing  anything  which  takes  place  about  us.  These  Adverbs 
aie  closely  related  to  the  Demonstrative  A  'jectives.  in  derivation  as  well  as  in 
usage.  Here  (  =  in  tins  place,  at  this  point,  in  these  circumstances),  hence 
(=.  from  tin's  — ),  hither  (=  to  this  — )  bring  the  action,  as  it  were,  within  my 
circle.  There  [xz  in  that  — ),  thence  (=  from  that  — ),  thither  (=  to  that  — ) 
place  it  fuither  off, — withia  another's  circle,  it  may  be,  either  that  of  the  person 
to  whom  I  am  speaking,  or  that  of  a  thirl.  A  liko  force  lies  in  ihe  words  so, 
thus  {  =  in  tli is  or  that  mariner). 

These  words  we  may  therefore  call  Demonstrative  Adverh-Pruiouns.  We 
should  place  also  in  this  clas.s  the  Compounds  formed  by  cementing  Here  and 
There  to  Prepositions.     Herein,  Hereby,  Therewith,  fyc. 

;').  There  is  a  class  of  words,  which  are  Demon -trative  Adjectives  and  some- 
thing more.  They  point  out  and  at  the  same  time  connect.  Suppose  that  a  thing 
has  been  already  spoken  about,  and  wc  wish  to  refer  to  it  again.  A  Demonstrative 


+  This  word  is  not  to  be  confounded,  at  least  in  usage,  either  with  the  numeral,  or  with 
the  Indefinite  Demonstrative.  It  is  the  same  word  us  the  French  on,  and  Any  person 
you  please.  It  is  most  frequently  used  by  a  in:m  when  he  wishes  to  speak  of  himself,  as 
De  would  of  any  other  man  in  his  place.  One  hardly  likes  to  venture  an  opinion  —  No 
man  in  ray  pUte  would  like 

'  With  the  definite  Demonstratives  the  Noon  is  so  often  suppressed,  that  they  seem  to 
hive  themselves  the  force  of  noun*. 
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might  alone  call  attention  to  it,  but  will  do  so  far  more  surely  if  a  Conjunction 
formally  connect  the  one  statement  with  the  other. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  had  just  said  :  Caesar  decided  to  cross  a  certain 
river. — we  may  then  add,  th is  river  he  accordingly  crossed  :  and  the  simple 
Demonstrative  points  it  out  again  as  the  same  clearly  enough.  But  if  we  say, 
And  this  river it  is  clearer  still. 

Now  we  may  say,  which  river  he  accordingly  crossed  :  andtho  word  which  is 
exactly  of  equal  force  with  the  two  words  and  this  * 

We  therefore  may  term  it  a  re-Demonstrative,  or  (looking  only  at  its  power 
of  carrying  back  the  attention)  more  shortly  a  Relative  Adjective-Pronoun. 

Another  and  still  more  common  ustige  of  the  Relative  gives  it  the  power  of 
binding  the  two  statements  together  still  more  closely.  Such  a  sentence  as, 
The  river,  which  he  crossed,  was  the  Rubicon, — we  may  still  consider  equivalent 
to,  He  crossed  the  river,  and  this  (river)  was  the  Rubicon:  but  the  words 
which  he  crossed,  as  they  distinguish  the  river  from  other  rivers,  have  together 
the  force  of  an  adjective  defining  the  noun  river.  If  again  we  write,— The 
river,  which  he  crossed  has  b  come  a  proverb, — the  words  which  he  crossed  are  to 
completely  adjectival,  and  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  river,  that  no  conjunction 
can  be  found,  which  can  fully  express  so  close  a  connexion. 

The  difference  however  between  the  latter  two  cases  and  the  first  lies  only 
in  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 

The  Relative  in  all  cases  has  the  same  force; — the  double  force,  namely,  of  a 
Demonstrative  and  a  Conjunction. 

The  Compound  Relatives,  ichoso,  whoever,  ichosoever,  correspond  to  the 
Indefinite  Demonstratives.  The  Relative  Adverbs,  where,  xvhence,  whither,  how, 
and  the  compounds  formed  by  where  with  Propositions.— wherein,  whereto,  &c, 
answer  in  like  manner  to  the  Adverbial  Demonstratives. 

6.  The  constant  use  of  Relative  Pronouns  in  what  may  be  termed  indirect 
questions,  is  probably  the  foundation  of  their  direct  interrogative  usage.  Such 
forms  as  ; — I  do  not  know  which  you  mean — 1  cannot  tell  where  it  is  hidden, — 
readily  would  pass  into  the  more  direct  form  of  questioning.  The  statements 
— I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell,  would  then  become  superfluous,  being  assumed 
in  the  very  fact  of  asking  ;  and  so,  inverting  the  position  of  Subject  and  Predi- 
cate, as  is  the  rule  in  interrogative  forms  of  speech,  we  arrive  at  the  usual 
phraseology.  Which  do  you  mean?  Where  is  it  hidden  ?  Whereby  shall  I 
know  it  ? 

The  Relative  Pronouns,  thus  used  interrogatively,  are  often  treated  as  a 
distinct  class,  and  called  Interrogative  Pionouns. 

We  may  present  this  classification  in  a  tabular  form. 

(  T>„r«™0i   (Definite— I,  Thou,  It. 

Nouns      iel80nal  Undcfinite-One,  Anybody. 

(  Demonstrative  (?)  This,  that. 

(  t\  4.    ,        ( Definite— This,  that. 

I  Demonstrative  -J  T    ,  a   .t       r,  ' 

A  1;     .•         J  (Indefinite— One,  some. 

Pronouns/  AaJectlvcs   \  Relative— Who,  which. 

\  \  Interrogative — Who  ?  which  ? 

ss  Adjectives  Possessive  Cases  of  Personals — My,  theirs,  whose. 

i  Demonstrative  (^Def.  or  Indet.) — There,  thus,  therein. 
Relative  (Del.  or  Iudef.)— Where,  whereof. 
Interrogative  (^Def.  or  lndef.) — Where?  whereof? 

*  And  is  not  the  only  conjunction  which  is  thus  locked  up  in  the  Belative.  If  the 
sentence  had  been,  Which  after  all  he  did  not  do :— Which  would  be  =  but  this. 
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gtotes  of  ;t  ftmi 


THE      COMMON     PUMP. 

Teacher. —  Well  boys,  we  are  going  to  talk  about  something  which  you  have 
all  seen,  and  which  is  very  useful,  namely,  the  Common  Pump.  But  before  I 
describe  to  you  the  Common  Pump,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  works,  I 
shall  explain  to  you  a  certain  property  common  to  all  bodies  called  impene- 
trability (make  use  of  blackboaid).  By  a  body  I  wish  you  to  understand  any 
substance  of  whatever  kind,  whether  aerial  as  air,  fluid  as  water,  or  solid  as 
stone. 

Teacher. — What  have  I  in  my  hand  ? 

Boys.— A  bottle,  sir. 

Teacher.— What  is  there  iu  the  bottle  ?  (bottle  inverted). 

Boys. — Nothing,  sir. 

Teacher. — Nothing  !  think  again. 

Boys. — Air.  sir. 

Teacher. — Quite  right — though  we  cannot  see  it  the  bottle  is  full  of  air. 
Here  you  see  1  have  a  small  funnel,  the  pipe  of  which  I  now  put  into  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  r-s  1  intend  to  fill  the  bottle  with  water.  I  shall  now  put  a  little 
putty  around  the  pipe  of  the  funnel,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  that  is  within 
the  bottle  escaping  between  the  pipe  of  the  funnel  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
Now  boys  watch  the  bottle  and  tell  me  what  you  see,  as  I  slowly  pour  the 
water  into  the  funnel. 

Boys. — We  can  see  the  water  running  into  the  bottle. 

Teacher. — Tell  me  what  you  now  see,  as  I  pour  the  water  quickly. 

Boys. — The  water  has  ceased  running. 

Teacher. — What  is  the  cause  that  the  water  does  not  now  flow  into  the 
bottle? 

A  Boy. — The  air  keeps  it  out,  sir. 

Teichtr. — Right — the  air  which  is  in  the  bottle  cannot  escape,  as  it  did  when 
I  poured  the  water  slowly.  It  cannot  escape  between  the  pipe  of  the  funnel 
and  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  because  of  tho  putty,  nor  through  the  pipe  of  the 
funnel,  as  that  is  now  filled  with  water.  Now,  boys,  tell  me  what  you  see  as 
I  lift  the  funnel. 

Boys. — The  bottle  is  being  rapidly  filled  with  water — and  now  it  is  full. 

Teacher. — From  this  we  learn  two  things. 

1st.  That  air  is  a  body — though  invisible. 

2ndly.  That  two   bodies  (air  and   water)   cannot   occupy  the  same 
place  ot  tho  same  time.    This  is  called  impenetrability. 

Teacher. — Well,  here  you  see  I  have  a  cylindrical  tin  vessel  which  contains 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  Fastened  on  the  top  is  a  piece  of  bladder, 
rendering  it  air-tight.  You  eeo  that  the  water  has  been  made  to  boil  by  being 
plased  over  this  lamp,  for  steam  issues  from  this  small  tap.  Now  you  have 
already  learnt  that  two  bodies  cannot  fill  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  and 
hence  it  is  evident  that  the  steam  must  have  driven  out  through  the  tap  all 
the  air  that  was  in  tho  vessel  previous  to  the  boiling  of  the  water,  and  therefore 
the  vessel  is  now  filled  with  steam  only.  Tell  me  what  you  see  as  I  turn  the 
tap,  and  plunge  the  vessel  into  this  bucket  of  cold  water. 

Boys.  —  Oh  !  sir,  the  bladder  is  becoming  hollow — and  now  it  is  very  hollow. 
Oh  !  it  has  burst  with  a  bang. 

Teacher. — Well,  the  covering  is  bunt,  who  can  tell  me  the  cause  ? 
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A  Boy.— It  was  the  air  that  did  it,  sir. 

Teacher. — Quite  right.  You  learnt  just  now  that  the  steam  expelled  all  the 
air  that  was  in  the  vessel.  Now  when  I  plunged  the  vessel  into  cold  water, 
the  heated  tin  rapidly  hecame  cooled ;  and  then  coming  in  contact  with  the 
steam  inside  converted  that  steam  into  water,  thus  forming  a  vacuum  within 
the  vessel.  Now  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  empty 
the  air  that  is  without  attempts  to  get  inside.  It  presses  equally  and  greatly 
upon  every  part  outside,  but  the  top,  side,  and  bottom  being  strong  effectually 
keep  it  out,  and  if  the  bladder  were  sufficiently  strong  it  could  not  get  in  at  all. 
It  is  to  this  pressure  of  the  air  that  wo  are  indebted  for  the  utility  of  the 
common  pump.    We  have  now  learnt  three  things  : — 

1.  That  air  is  a  body,  &c. 

2.  That  two  bodies,  &c. 

3.  That  the  pressure  of  the  air  that  surrounds  us  is  very  great,  as  may  be 

seen  from  the  bursting  of  the  bladder. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  on  one  square  inch  is  about  15lbs.  This  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  support  a  column  of  water  in  a  pipe  to  the  height  of  32  feet, 
and  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  the  height  of  30  inches.  The  air  surrounds 
the  world  to  the  height  of  45  or  50  miles.  The  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  very  great,  but  this  pressure  decreases  as  the  air  decreases  in 
height,  so  that  the  air  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  does-  not  exert  so  great  a 
pressure  as  the  air  in  the  valley  beneath.  Air  on  the  mountain  top  is  rarefied 
or  thin.  Air  may  be  rarefied  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  air. 
"We  have  now  learned  four  things  : — 

1 .  That  air  is  a  body  though  invisible. 

2.  That  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

3.  That  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  surrounds  us  (i.e.  dense  air) 

is  very  great. 

4.  That  rarefied  air  does  not  exert  so'great  a  pressure  as  dense  air. 
The  teacher  should  now  question  the  children  upon  the  information  received, 

and  should  especially  elicit  the  above  four  points. 

Teacher. — Now  boys  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  principle  on  which 
the  common  pump  acts.     What  have  I  now  in  my  hand  ? 

Boys. — A  glass  pump,  sir. 

Teacher. — Yes,  I  have  a  glass  model  of  a  pump,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me 
to  describe  it. 

Teacher  (pointing  to  cylinder). — What  shall  I  call  this  ? 

Boys. — The  barrel,  sir. 

Teacher.— And  what  shall  I  call  this  below  the  barrel  ? 

Boys. — The  pipe,  sir. 

Teacher. — Now,  boys,  you  can  all^tell  me  the  name  of  this  (pointing  to  the 
lever.) 

Boys. — The  handle,  sir. 

Teacher. — Yes,  this  is  the  handle,  but  it  may  also  be  called  the  lever. 
Fastened  to  one  end  of  the  lever  i3  the  piston  rod,  and  at  its  extremity  is 
fastened  a  kind  of  box  called  the  piston  or  bucket,  which  exactly  fills  the 
barrel  of  the  pump,  so  as  to  render  it  air  tight.  Upon  this  piston  is  a  lid  or 
valve  lifting  upwards,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  is  another  valve  also 
lifting  uptvards.  Now  boys,  you  know  that  the  barrel  of  the  pump  and  the 
pipe  are  filled  with  air,  and  if  we  wish  to  have  water  in  the  pump  the  air 
must  be  got  out.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  get  out  this  air.  You  see  I  have  put 
the  end  of  the  pump  into  water  in  this  bucket.  I  will  now  lift  up  the  handle 
of  the  pump,  and  you  must  tell  me  what  you  see. 
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~Boys. — The  piston  rod  descends  carrying  the  piston  with  it. 

Teacher. — What  did  you  notice  with  respect  to  the  valve  upon  the  piston  ? 

Boys. — It  was  lifted  up. 

Teacher. — What  was  the  cause  of  its  rising  ? 

Boys. — It  was  raised  by  the  hair. 

Teacher. — Yes,  the  air  that  was  in  the  barrel  of  the  pump  being  compressed 
by  the  downward  motion  of  the  piston,  and  being  unable  to  escape  between  the 
piston  and  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  rushes  through  the  piston,  and  thus  forces 
up  the  valve. 

Teacher.— -Now  for  another  stroke  of  the  handle — this  time  a  downward 
stroke.     What  do  you  now  see  ? 

Bays. — The  piston  rod  ascends  carrying  the  piston  with  it. 

Teacher. — Very  well,  and  you  notice  that  as  the  piston  rod  ascends  the 
ir>per  valve  remains  closed,  and  consequently  it  carries  the  superincumbent  air 
with  it.  The  air  in  the  barrel,  between  the  two  valves  becomes  expanded  or 
rarefied  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  above,  being  removed,  and  as 
already  stated  it  does  not  exert  so  great  a  pressure  as  the  air  in  the  pipe,  con- 
sequently this  air  rises  into  the  barrel,  and  thus  becomes  rarefied  or  expanded. 
In  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  the  pressure  on  the 
water  in  the  bucket  becomes  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  pipe, 
and  the  water  will  therefore  rise  into  the  pipe  till  equilibrium  is  restored.  Tho 
action  being  repeated,  the  water  will  gradually  rise  until  it  passes  the  lower 
valve  into  the  barrel.  On  depressing  the  above  piston  the  water  will  now  pass 
through  it,  and  thus  it  will  be  both  above  and  below  the  upper  valve.  The 
action  being  repeated,  the  water  will  rise  still  higher,  and  will  at  length  be 
discharged  at  the  spout. 

The  teacher  should  now  reproduce  from  the  gallery  the  latter  part  of  the 
lesson. 

K.  K. 

[We  insert  these  notes  with  pleasure.  They  are  substantially  good,  and  the 
subjeet  is  well  worked  out.  The  exception  is  two-fold  ;  they  are  too  cumbrous 
for  one  lesson,  and  hard  words,  such  as  '  superincumbent '  are  not  found  in 
boys'  vocabulary.     We  observe  such  blemishes  as  "  serid  as  air."—  Ed.] 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSERY-MAIDS. 


"  Such  being  a  sketch  of  the  growth  and  present  state  of  our  mother-tongue, 
we  must  next  ask— How  it  is  taught  to  our  children.  It  was  said  by  Quiu- 
tilian,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  'Before  all  things  let  the  talk  of  the  nurses 
be  free  from  erroneous  pronunciation.'  Is  this  the  case  with  us  ?  Or  is  it  not 
generally  true,  that  we  consider  any  one  good  *  enough  to  look  after  the 
children.5  We  seem  to  forget,  that  tbe  sounds  of  certain  letters,  the  choice  of 
words,  the  tone,  the  whole  speech  may  in  early  years  be  so  thoroughly  spoiled 
by  some  country  hoyden,  as  to  set  at  nought  every  endeavour  to  uproot  the  evil, 
and  implant  the  good.  The  nurses  and  immediate  personal  attendants  come 
from  the  peasantry  of  tho  land,  they  import  into  all  families  alike,  the  coarsest 
expressions  from  tho  vernacular.  Are  there  no  means  of  keeping  that  clean, 
which  when  once  stained,  can  hardly  afterwards  be  cleansed  ?  Might  we  not 
found  a  school  for  training  nursery-maids,  or  if  you  will,  nursery-governesses  ? 
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In  an  age  when  many  of  the  '  Social  Science  Congress'  take  up  so  warmly  the 
great  question  of  employment  for  women  might  not  this  blank  be  suggested  as 
one  to  be  filled  by  well-educated  girls  of  the  middle  class,  who  are  often  ia  an 
uneasy  position,  above  menial  toil,  and  unable  to  find  a  fitting  field  of  work. 
Surely  a  gentleEnglish  maiden,  speaking  aright  her  own  simple  Saxon,  would  be 
better  than  a  flimsy  fine  lady  governess,  mincing  foreign  tongues  and  murdering 
her  own,  and  far  above  a  pretentious  foreigner,  under  whom  it  is  true,  our 
children  may  learn  a  smattering  of  French  or  German,  but  with  it  an  accent 
that  may  cling  to  them  through  life." 

Lecture  on  the  English  Language,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by    Rev.    A. 
D'Orsey,  B.D.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge." 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OF  PUPIL  TEACHERS. 


[We  have  pleasure  to  insert  the  following  communication  upon  a  subject  to 
which  we  have  lately  drawn  special  attention.— Ed.] 

All  the  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  Annual  Examinations  on  this  subject, 
which  I  have  seen,  appear  to  me  unsatisfactory.  In  one  district  the  subjects 
appointed  for  pupils  in  their  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  years,  are  those  for  the  1st  year 
Students  in  Female  Training  Colleges ;  and  for  pupils  in  their  4th,  and  5th 
years,  those  of  the  2nd  year  students.  Thus  teachers  with  pupils  of  both 
grades,  have  to  teach  in  one  year,  in  the  limited  time  available  for  this  purpose, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
Book  of  Genesi?,  Isaiah  xl.  to  end,  and  the  chief  types  and  prophecies  referring 
to  our  Lord.  In  another  district  the  Inspector  appoints  different  parts  of  the 
Bible  to  the  pupils  of  each  year,  which  is  still  worse,  for  a  teacher  may  have 
four  or  five  distinct  portions  in  which  to  be  teaching  his  pupils  at  the  same  time. 

The  practical  result  of  these  plans  must  be  that  the  pupils  will  be  left  to  carry 
on  their  religious  studies  in  private,  and  a  great  opportunity  for  good  is  lost, 
inasmuch  as  if  a  manageable  portion  of  Scripture  were  appointed  for  all  the 
pupils,  the  teachers  would  be  able  to  pursue  the  weekly  study  of  the  Bible 
Lesson  with  all  their  pupils  collectively. 

The  apparent  difficulty  can  easily  be  overcome,  for  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
entirely  from  not  considering  that  religious  instruction  differs  from  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  &c,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  one  rule  or  step  should  be  mastered 
before  entering  upon  another.  It  is  not  so  in  this  case.  Every  intelligent 
pupil-teacher  in  his  1st  year,  is  able  to  read  advantageously,  any  book  of  the 
Bible  which  is  suitable  for  a  pupil  in  his  oth  year,  and  for  the  reasons  before 
stated  it  would  be  much  more  conducive  to  the  profit,  both  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
if  one  course  of  study  were  appointed  for  all.  For  instance,  the  Four  Gospels, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  supply  the  New  Testament  Reading  for  five 
years.  The  Epistles  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  or  occasionally  substituted  for  a 
Gospel.  The  Old  Testament  reading  might  be  divided  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
(1).  Genesis  and  Exodus,  i. — xvii.  (2).  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua,  i.— x.,  and 
xxiii.  and  xxiv.     (3).  1  &  2  Samuel.    (4).  1  &  2  Kings.    (5).  Isaiah. 

London.  J.  M. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Shabspeare's  Tragedy  of  Jul  ins  Ceesar,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter, 
M.A.  Longman  &  Co.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  supply  young  students 
with  tho  text  of  Julius  Coosar,  and  with  that  text  a  copious  supply  of  notes, 
critical  and  grammatical,  together  with  numerous  extracts  from  the  history  on 
which  the  play  is  founded.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  work  will  render  good 
service  to  the  class  for  whose  assistance  it  was  constructed. 

One  Hundred  Voices  from  Nature.  By  Mrs.  Graham  Campbell. — This  is  a 
little  volume  of  short  poems,  having  the  high  educational  object  of  drawing  out 
beauty  from  the  every-day  objects  that  lie  above  us  and  around  us,  cr  in  the 
writer's  words,  "of  exhibiting  tie  seen  as  only  the  expression  of  the  unseen." 
The  volume  is  the  work  of  a  modest  writer,  gifted  with  facility  of  verse,  and 
embued  with  the  lofty  motive  of  making  the  works  of  God  pay  homage  to  His 
Word.  The  price  is  4s.  6d.,  and  may  be  had  either  of  the  writer,  North  Place, 
Cheltenham,  or  from  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

Adult  Education  and  how  to  Promote  it.  A  Prize  Essay.  By  W.  J.  Bullock  . 
Sampson,  Low  and  Son. —  We  regard  this  little  work  as  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution towards  the  solution  of  a  great  social  problem,  the  advancement  and 
initiation  of  the  working  classes.  Its  value  consists  in  its  being  thoroughly 
practical.  All  engaged  in  the  philanthropic  effort  to  raise  the  social  standard  of 
the  million  will  do  well  1o  consult  it.  The  adjudicators,  Lord  Lyttelton,  his 
brother  the  Rector  of  Hagley,  and  Mr.  Foley,  are  not  the  men  to  endorse 
second-rate  productions  in  a  department  which  they  have  made  peculiarly  their 
own.  The  following  rules  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  at  the 
same  time  illust.ate  the  practical  character  of  the  book. 

u  In  the  education  of  a  youth,  there  should  be  no  •  gaps."  When  he  leaves 
the  Day  School,  he  should  be  directed  to  a  sure  source  for  further  study.  When 
a  few  years  of  retrograde  motion  have  acted  upon  him,  then  comes  the  great 
difficulty  of  enlisting  his  sympathies.  Then  he  does  not  relish  showing  any 
deficiency ;  whereas,  if  he  had  begun  early,  these  difficulties  would  not  have 
presented  themselves. 

"  These  then,  under  the  first  head,  are  what  I  consider  as  the  best  means  of 
making  these  classes  attractive  and  useful. 

H  I.  To  obtain  highly  efficient  and  practical  Voluntary  Teachers,  who  will 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  pupils,  and  be  as  punctual  to  their  honorary 
office  as  if  it  were  a  paid  one. 

"II.  That  these  clauses  should  be  so  conducted  as  also  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  every  Educator  and  Clergymen,  so  that  the  pupils  on  leaving 
school  may  be  directed  to  a  sure  source  of  improvement. 

"  III.  That  tho  successful  Voluntary  Teacher  should  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  supporters  and  benefactors  of  the  Institution,  both  by  the  committee, 
members,  and  pupils. 

a  IV.  Where  funds  permit,  it  is  advisable  to  have  Paid  Teachers,  especially 
for  higher  subjocts,  such  as  French,  Latin,  Hook-keeping,  Mathematics,  etc.,  and 
that  a  small  fee,  per  term,  is  hotter  than  having       •  classes  entirely  free. 

"V.  That  where  Unions  exist,  a  Paid  Organising  Trained  Master  is  highly 
desirable,  and  that  a  Voluntary  one  may,  also,  be  of  great  service. 
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"VI.  To  appoint  the  best  rooms  for  tlie  classes,  and  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
comfortable,  well  heated,  ventilated,  and  clean,  and  well  provided  with  apparatus. 

"VII.  The  committee  to  appoint  deputations,  in  August  or  September,  to 
r/ait  personalty  upon  those  likely  to  become  efficient  teachers,  so  that  a  syllabus 
of  the  proposed  classes  may  be  well  circulated,  and  woik  commence  on 
September  29th. 


feuucatioiuil  McIIiwue. 


EAST     KENT     CliUKCU     OF     ENGLAND     SCHOOLMASTERS*     AND     SCHOOLMISTRESSES* 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Christ  Church 
School,  B-amsgate,  on  Saturday,  March  9th.  Mr.  G.  Stoney,  of  Margate,  in  the 
chair. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  "  Richard  II.,"  which  the 
members  present  appeared  to  appreciate.  The  next  meeting  will  bo  held  at 
St.  Peter's,  Thanet,  on  Saturday,  April  Gth,  when  the  subject  of  discussion  will 
be  "  What  Subjects  should  be  taught  in  Classes,  and  what  in  Groups." 


LONDON    ASSOCIATION     OF    TEACHERS.  -  (l.ATE    ELEMENTARY.) 

The  London  Association  of  Teachers  held  their  usual  monthly  meeting  en  the 
second  Saturday  in  March,  at  the  Sunday  School  Union  Building,  Old  Bailey, 
at  3.30  p.m.  Mr.  llydcr,  Head  Master  of  the  North  London  British  Schools, 
Calthorpe  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  read  an  excellent  paper,  entitled,  '.'  Arc- 
tee  mental  faculties  of  woman  equal  to  those  of  man,"  and  a  spirited 
discussion  followed,  in  which  aim  st  nil  the  Masters  present  took  part.  A  large 
number  of  Schoolmistresses  attended,  and  listened  with  evident  interest  and  close 
attention. 

The  question  was  viewed  in  its  bearing  on  Education.  Putting  the  essay  and 
discussion  together,  it  seemed  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out,  th.it  while  men  in 
general  arc  superior  in  the  intellectual  powers,  women  excel  in  the  moral  and 
social  faculties.  Connecting  this  conclusion  with  the  greater  physical  strength 
of  man.  and  reviewing  in  this  connection  the  various  and  greatly  differing  kinds 
of  work  to  be  done  in  this  busy  and  toiling  world,  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
woman  should  be  educated  (or  the  home  and  the  family,  while  man  should  be 
fitted  by  training  and  leaching  to  struggle  and  fight  in  the  great  battle  of  life, 
and  hence  was  demonstra'  ,/■/  unnatuialness  and  folly  of  setting  up  women 
as  Bachelors  of  Art,  and  Av  rs  of  Medicine,  and  of  all  the  nonsense  and 
fustian  uttered  by  those  who  talk  at  "  Women's  Bights  Conventions,"  and  of 
those  also  who  wrongly  term  themselves  Strong-minded  JFomeu. 
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* 

Coraspiircnte. 


February  22nd,  1861. 

Sir,— Will  you  please  to  permit  me.  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to 
ask  any  of  your  readers,  who  are  or  have  been  teachers  in  Union  Schools,  if  they 
will  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  : 

What  time  have  you  been  allowed  for  answering  the  Papers  on  Scripture, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  certffi- 
•cates  of  efficiency  ? 

Are  such  teachers  entitled  to  any  legal  time  ? 

I  am,  &c, 

J.F. 


Charlbury.  March  5th. 
Sir, — Will  you  in  your  valuable  "  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster,"  inform  me 
how  to  parse  the'underlined  portion  of  the  following  passage  : — "  The  amusement 
of  letters,  which  afford  so  many  resources  in  solitude,  was  incapable  of  fixing  the 
attention  of  Diocletian."  I  can  parse  all  except  "  of  fixing  the  attention,"  but 
that  puzzles  me  exceedingly.    A  solution  would  greatly  oblige 

Ycur  obedient  servant  and  constant  reader, 

J.C. 

[Incapable— adjective,  qualifying  "amusement;"  of—  some  adjectives  are 
followed  by  prepositions  and  their  objects,  without  which  the  sense  is  incomplete  ; 
fixing — participial  noun,  as  a  participle  taking  an  object,  often  like  a  verb,  and  as 
a  noun  it  is  itself  the  object  to  V  of;"  attention — object  of  the  transitive  partici- 
ple ''fixing."     See  Bromby's  Gram  near,  page  161.— Ed.] 


Sir, — I  send  the  following  for  W.  G.  H.     The  scansion  is  simple,  if  the 
omitted  word  (burning)  is  supplied  before  adamant. 

0  children  of  Heaven,  princes  of  the  highest  rank  !  Though  no  craven  fear 
possesses  us,  yet  the  contemplation  of  the  hazardous  enterprise  proposed,  has 
caused,  and  with  good  reason,  this  our  present  deep  silence  and  hesitation.  Long 
and  difficult  indeed  is  the  road  from  hell  up  to  heaven  ;  this  our  prison  house  is 
strong  ;  this  vault  of  fire,  yawning  above  and  threatening  our  instant  destruction, 
interpo-e.s  a  barrier  between  us  and  light ;  and  tin  se  impenetrable  gates,  securely 
fastened,  shut  out  all  hope  of  escape.  Hut  suppose  it  possible  for  any  one  to  pass 
all  these,  what  would  receive  him  next? — A  region  of  intense  darkness,  a  wido 
yawning  vacuity,  into  which  being  fallen,  utter  annihilation  awaits  him. 

Progenp  —noun,  plu.,  nom.  of  address. 

Tlironcs  — same  as  Progeny. 

/—nouns,  nom.  to  hath  aciznl. 
nayed  — adjective,  relating  to  a-c  implied. 

— noun,  nom.  to  immure*. 
outrageous  —adjective,  relating  to  eonvex. t!l 

jiassed  —past  part.,  relating  to  then . 

"  DOUGLAS." 
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[As  all  specimens  which  appear  in  our  publication  are  accepted  as  bearing:  the 
stamp  of  our  approval,  we  are  bound  to  point  out  varieties  from  our  own  standard. 
In  the  paraphrase,  "empyreal"  should  have  been  so  rendered  as  to  point  pure 
essence,  rather  than  relative  rank.  "  Leads  up  to  light,"  refers  rather  to  any 
region  out  of  hell,  than  to  Heaven  itself.  "Unessential"  means  having  no  positive 
existence,  and  might  be  rendered  by  "  void."  In  the  parsing,  we  prefer  "  undis- 
mayed" and  "passed"  described  as.  passive  participles.  As  usual,  the  analysis  by 
"  Douglas  "  is  all  we  can  desire,  except  that,  as  in  the  paraphrase,  we  should  prefer 
u  these  passed  "  being  regarded  as  a  new  subordinate  and  adverb  clause  (not  phrase) 
equivalent  to  "  as  soon  as  these  are  passed."  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  in 
such  clauses,  as  (f)  "  adj.  to  subject  in  (d)"  instead  of  simply  ''adj.  to  (c?)."— Ed. 


Sir,---Is  not  your  correspondent  "  H.II."  wrong  in  his  solution  of  Ques.  3, 
Sec.  iii.,  in  last  month's  "Papers"?  He  assumes  that  the  whole  half-yearly 
deposit  was  at  interest  for  the  first  half  year,  which  is  incorrect,  only  3s.  of  it 
being  in  the  Savings'  Bank  for  that  time.  This  erroneous  reckoning  he  has 
pursued  throughout  the  Solution. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully. 

"DOUGLAS." 


Paulton,  Bristol,  March  20, 1861. 
Sir,- Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  few  hints  on  the  management  of 
he  following  school : 

"  A  mixed  school  of  77  average  attendance,  with  an   assistant,  but  no  pupil 
teachers — no  class-room,  half  children  being  veky  young." 
By  so  doing  you  will  very  greatly  oblige,  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

G.  H.  J. 


[The  solution  is  correct.  "  A  Cheltenham  Pupil  Teacher  "  misses  his  way.  The 
following  solution,  though  correct,  falls  back  upon  Algebraic  help,  and  is  not 
therefore  what  "  A  Teacher"  asked  for.  J.  T.,  Gainsbro  ;  B.  G.,  Ixworth  and  Old 
Cross,  send  solutions. — Ed.] 

March  2nd,  1861. 

Sir, — The  following  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  by  u  A  Teacher," 
in  your  paper  of  yesterday  : 

Let  x  =  no.  of  pieces  — 

£2-4  X^  =  £3375  +  £33'75 
x 
Multiplying  by  x 
2-4s2  =  3375a;  +  33*75 
Transposing  2'4a;s  —  3375a;  =  33  75 
Dividing  by  2-4  x2  —  140625a;  =  14-0625 

Completing  sq.  a;2—  14'0625a;  4-  (7'0312o)2  =  14-0625  +  494384765625 
Taking  sq.  root  x  —  7  03125  =  V 63-5009765625 

.  •.  x  -  7*96875  -f-  7  03125 
=  15  Am. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

P.  H.D. 
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Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  following  solution  to  "A 
Teacher's"  Arithmetical  Question  is  correct  in  its  result,  p.  14  of  the  attractive 
and  instructive  »•  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 

Cost  price  for  the  whole  =  33*75 

Selling  price  per  piece  =  2*4 

33*75 

-spj-  =  14*0625  or  14jS  pieces  =  the  cost  price  —  the  gain 

the  gain  =  jj  of  £2-4  =  £2-25 

=  cost  price  (£*15  the  gain  per  piece) 

33'75 
.'.  and  -1— _  =  15  the  number  of  pieces. 

Proof :  15  x  2*4  =  £36  &  15  X  2'25  X  .15  =  £36  gain. 

A  LATE  SUBSCRIBER. 


Stoke  Green,  Feb.  25,  1861. 
Sm, — I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  could  find  a  spare  corner  in  the 
March  number  to  answer  the  following  questions.     It  will   do   amongst  those 
answers  at  the  commencement,  not  with  the  correspondence  further  in  the  number. 

1.— My  School  has  been  under  inspection  about  four  months,  and  H.  M's. 
Inspector  will  pay  us  his  first  annual  visit  in  April.  "When  will  my  Pupil  Teacher 
u  commence"  receiving  his  Salary  ? 

2.— Shall  I  "  commence  "  receiving  Salary  for  instructing  him  at  the  same  time 
he  begins  to  receive  his  ? 

N.B.— I  am  not  certificated,  but  intend  to  sit  next  Christmas. 

By  giving  brief  answers  to  tiie  above  you  will  greatly  oblige 

A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

[As  a  rule,  you  can  have  no  apprentice  before  you  are  certificated.  Unless  an 
apprentice  h;is  been  allowed  provisionally  to  you,  neither  he  nor  you  will  be 
allowed  payment.  If  this  has  been  allowed,  duty  and  pay  will  commence  from 
January.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  add  something  from  their 
own  experience. — Ed.] 


Newtown  National  School,  March  12th,  1861. 
Sir,— I  send  you  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  Common  Pump,  modestly  hoping 
that  some  ^f  my  fellow- workers  may  possibly  derive  some  benefit  from  its  "perusal, 
should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  periodical, 
to  virion  I  have  been  a  regular  subscriber  ab  initio. 

I  am,  Si/,  yours  obediently, 

R.  K. 


A  valued  correspondent  writes  to  urge  strong  opinions  which  he  has  formed 
against  the  utility  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences  as  a  school-subject.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  some  extent  to  curtail  it. 

It  is  inconsistent  (he  remarks)  with  our  modern  educational  progress,  that 
we  should  be  required  to  study  it.  The  notion  that  it  is  inappropriate  is  gaining 
ground  among  Inspectors  and  Teachers,  and  by  it  we  give  the  enemies  of  education 
an  argument  to  fortify  their  position,  that  money  is  uselessly  expended  in  aiming 
at  things  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  working  man's  child. 
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According  to  Mr.  Brookfield's  standard,  it  would  bo  a  "  fair"  school  where  their 
grammatical  knowledge  extended  so  far  as  to  "  be  able  to  apply  the  appropriate 
name  to  every  object  that  they  (the  children)  ordinarily  see,  and  the  adjectives 
and  verbs  which  express  its  most  obvious  qualities  and  functions."  He  goe3  on 
to  say,—"  I  should  be  content  at  present  with  a  scanty  knowledge  of  history,  and 
with  one  still  more  scanty  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  custom  of  .speech,  as 
acquired  by  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  iife,  it  grammar  enough  for  them." 

Dr.  Woodford  gives  a  rather  telling  fact,  strongly  showing  the  folly  of  requiring 
us  to  carry  the  subject  to  the  length  insisted  on.  "  We  were  both  struck  with  the 
amount  of  care  that  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  what  is  now  regarded  as  the 
prescribed  form  of  the  analysis  of  sentences,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
practice  in  ordinary  parsing,  as  was  shewn  by  the  occurrence  of  some  almost 
incredible  errors  on  the  part  of  the  second-year  students  ; — as  "  What,"  an  inter- 
jection ;  "  By  throwing"— by  used  as  an  adverb;  "Lighter  than  silver" — lighter 
qualifying  stiver.  The  paper  on  grammar  has  evidently  suffered  by  this  prepon- 
derance of  attention  to  a  single  part  of  the  subject.  My  opinions  originate  in 
actual  practice  and  experience  in  teaching,  and  are  here  reproduced  to  elicit  those 
of  others. 

Many  teachers  of  my  acquaintance  speak  against  it  in  strong  terms,  especially 
Mistresses,  who  aie  under  compulsion  to  puzzle  their  pupil  teachers  with  the 
subject,  while  they  themselves  wish  it  far  enough. 

There  arc  other  grounds  of  objection.  It  is  a  substitution  of  new  terms  and 
definitions  for  old  ones,  without  any  palpable  advantage,  a  novelty  of  method  and 
no  utility.  Cut  Bono  ?  This  interchange  of  terms  consists  in  putting  subject  for 
nominative,  object  for  objective,  &c.  and  where  we  were  taught  to  consider  a 
complete  sentence  nominative  to,  or  objective  alter,  a  verb,  it  must  now  be  called  a 
noun  sentence.  What  a  plagiarist  an  author  would  be  considered,  who  produced 
a  book  pretending  to  extend  u  certain  science,  hiding  his  terms  under  the  garb  of 
synonyines. 

Its  terms  also  are  wanting  in  the  simplicity  and  force  of  the  old, — its  compre- 
hension is  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  scholars.  An  Inspector  (Dr.  dimming)  has  a 
word  to  the  poi.it — **  But  when  we  attend  to  the  conduction  and  analysis  of 
sentences,  it  is  often  easy  to  see  that  the  subject  is  strange  to  the  scholar,  and, 
perhaps  not  very  familiar  to  the  teacher."  After  speaking  of  a  particular  kind  of 
clause,  it  is  added. — "These  formal  words  seem  almost  as  perplexing  and 
unintelligible  to  a  boy  as  if  we  were  to  introduce  again- the  catagoremata  and 
syncategorematica  of  the  old  dialecticians." 

It  does  not  conduce  to  the  end  intended,  which  I  imagine  is  to  give  such  an 
insight  into  sentences  as  to  give  facility  in  composition,  readiness  and  terseness  of 
expression.  Analysis,  by  its  classification  and  enlargement,  if  it  be  kept  in  view, 
and  where's  the  profit  without  ?  must  inevitably  cramp  our  flow  of  words, — there 
can  be  no  development  of  ideas  where  everything  is  moulded  to  preconceived 
shapes.  Selection  and  nice  appreciation  of  terms  cannot  be  gained  by  it,  if  we 
but  reflect  that  beauty  is  often  made  up  of  incongruities  combined  as  a  whole  ;  and 
symmetry  consists  in  widely  separated  details,  so  arranged  as  to  give  regularity 
without  sameness.  Supposing  we  can  reach  the  admirable  turn  of  a  sentence  by 
pulling  it  to  pieces,  of  what  i-vail  would  that  be,  without  as  rich  a  sentiment  to 
wrap  in  the  stolen  covering  P 

It  strengthens  not  the  memory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  built  on  no  physical,  mathe- 
matical or  logical  laws,  but  is  a  general  synthesis  spread  into  artificial  statutes. 

The  object  of  grammar,  of  which  analysis  is  but  an  overgrown  limb,  is  to  show 
the  construction  and  power  of  sentences,  with  the  influence  one  word  has  over 
another,  in  determining  position  and  bearing.  To  attain  such  an  object,  he  who 
shows  how  ftyery  individual  word  acts  and  varies,  does  far  more  than  one  who  takes 
a  combination  and  attaches  a  specific  name  to  the  collection,  showing  how  the  past 
hinges  on  to  the  rest. 

H.E. 
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§mtti\  (frmmnimx  jof  draining  ftrtynft 

Christmas,    1860. 


Males. — First  Year. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Taper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  mere  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section-  I. 

•Describe.,  in  words,  the  boundaries,  the  mountain  chains,  the  river  systems,  of 

1.  France, 

2.  The  United  States  of  North  America, 
Or,  3.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Section  II. 
Describe,  i-i  words, 

1.  The  enstern  shore  of  South  America, 

2.  The  Coast  of  England  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  to  Land's  End, 
Or,  3.  The  physical  features  of  the  great  Australian  Continent. 

Section  III. 
Draw  an  outline  map  of, 

1.  The  Mediterranean, 

2.  Central  America  and  the  West  Tndian  Islands, 
Or,  3.  The  British  Possessions  in  North  America. 

Section  IV. 

1.  What  arc  the  population,  extent,  and  chief  industrial  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  ?  What  commerce  do  we  carry  on  with 
that  country  ? 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

3.  Describe  the  natural  productions  of  Canada — its  climate,  and  the  means 
of  transit  in  the  country — the  nature  and  extent  of  its  trade— and  its  political 
institutions. 

Section  V. 
Make  notes  for  a  short  lesson — 

1.  On  the  discovery  of  America. 

2.  On  the  Cod  Fisheries, 

Or,  3.  On  the  route  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  Panama. 
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Section  VI. 


State  how  you  would  treat  one  of  the  following  passages,  considered  as  a 
reading  lesson  ?  and  be  careful  to  draw  all  such  illustrations  as  you  would 
either  show  or  put  on  the  black  board. 

1.  "  High  up  in  the  cold  northern  ocean,  between  Iceland  and  the  north-east  of 
America,  you  will  see  a  large  country,  called  Greenland.  It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  barren  rocks  and  lofty  mountains  covered  w  ith  perpetual  snow. 
But  there  are  valleys  in  the  south  and  west,  which  lie  open  to  the  sea  at  one 
end  and  are  shut  in  on  the  other  sides  by  the  mountains ;  and  in  those  low 
grounds  the  earth  is  thawed  in  June,  and  does  not  freeze  again  until  September." 
Many  hundred  years  ago,  men  from  Iceland  and  Norway  discovered  this  country 
and  settled  there.  They  hunted  the  reindeer,  the  white  bears,  and  foxes,  and 
caught  abundance  of  fish  and  sea-fowl  for  their  food  ;  they  had  also  plenty  of 
seals,  which  they  valued  for  their  oil  and  skins." 

S.  P.  C.  K.  Boole  IV.,  pp.  74  and  75. 

2.  li  In  both  continents  the  direction  of  the  large  peninsulas  is  similar, 
almost  all  of  them  running  to  the  south.  This  is  the  case  with  South  America, 
California,  Florida,  Alaska  and  Greenland  in  the  New  World  ;  and,  in  the  Old, 
with  Scandinavia,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Africa,  Arabia,  Hindo3tan,  Malaya, 
Cambodia,  Corea,  Kamtscbatka.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  remark  are  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  in  Mexico,  and  that  of  Jutland  in  the  north-west  of 
Europe.  Both,  of  these  are  directed  towards  the  north  ;  but  they  consist  of 
plains  and  alluvial  land,  whereas  the  other  peninsulas  are  more  or  less  of  a 
mountainous  character.  There  is  a  farther  resemblance  between  the  two 
continents,  from  each  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  isthmus." 

Irish  JjOo/c,  V.,  p.  4. 

3.  "If  nature  has  denied  to  Britain  the  fruitful  vine,  the  fragrant  myrtle,  tho 
spontaneous  soil,  and  the  beautiful  climate,  she  has  also  exempted  her  from  the 
parching  drought,  the  deadly  siroc,  and  the  frightful  tornado.  It  our  soil  is  poor 
and  churlish,  and  our  skies  cold  and  frowning,  the  serpent  never  lurks  within 
the  one,  nor  the  plague  within  the  other.  If  our  mountains  are  bleak  and 
barren,  they  have  at  least  nursed  within  their  bosoms  a  race  of  men  whoso 
industry  and  intelligence  have  performed  greater  wonders,  and  supply  a  more 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  than  all  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Hindustan." 

M'Culloch'8  Course,  pp.  199  —  200. 


BRITISH  HISTORY. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 
You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  government  of  Britain  by  the  Romans — what 
traces  now  exist  of  their  occupation  of  the  country  ? 

2.  The  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  lasting  benefits  he  conferred  on  the 
country. 
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3.  The  condition  of  the  country  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  with 
the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
Or,  (in  Scotland), 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Can  more,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  reformation  he  effected  in  the  state  of  the  country. 

Section   II. 

1.  The  events  which  enabled  the  Barons  to  extort  the  Great  Charter  from 
King  John. 

2.  The  wars  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

3.  The  events  of  therergn  of  Edward  II. 

Section  III- 

1.  The  influence  of  Pailiament  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 

2.  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

3.  The  wars  in  France  during  the  early  part  of  Henry  YI's  reign. 
Or,  (in  Scotland), 

4.  Describe  the  character  of  James  I.,  James  II.,  and  James  III.,  of 
Scotland,  and  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  the  death  ot  each. 

*  Section    IV. 

1.  The  circumstances  which  tended  to  strengthen  regal  authority  when 
Henry  VII  came  to  the  throne  — and  the  character  of  that  monarch, 

2.  The  rise,  career,  and  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

3.  Relate  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  assassination  of  Cardinal 
Beaton. 

4.  The  war  with  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

5.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

6.  The  wars  with  the  Dutch  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. 

Section  V. 

1.  The  events  by  which  James  II  alienated  the  supporters  of  his  hereditary 
rights. 

2.  The  foreign  policy  and  wars  of  William  III. 

3.  The  chief  events  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 

4.  The  evenls  of  Lord  North's  administration,  from  1770  to  17S1. 

Section  VI. 

Write  notes  upon  one  of  the  following  passages  considered  ns  a  reading 
lesson,  and  when  maps  would  be  necessary  as  illustrations,  draw  them. 

1.  M  Belgium  and  Holland  arc  often  mentioned  together  ?  because,  though 
now  quite  separate  kingdoms,  they  were  at  one  time  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. They  were  formerly  both  included  under  the  name  of  the  Netherlands, 
or  Low  Countries.  Belgium  was  also  called  Flanders,  by  which  name  it  is  still 
known-  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  are  quite  as  often  called  Flemmings  as 
Belgians.     Their  present  king,  Leopold,  is  our  Queen's  uncle. 

Irhh  Boole,  IF.,  p.  69. 

2.  "  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  have  accounts  of  the  beef-stakes  and  ale 
which  were  provided  for  the  breakfasts  of  her  maids  of  honour.  Even  in  the 
year  1661,  an  Englishman,  of  a  very  inquiring  turn  of  mind,   writes  in  hi3 
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diary,  of  the  25th  of  September  :  '•  1  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  Chinese  drink,  of 
which  I  had  never  drunk  before.''  The  produce  of  the  East  was  in  those 
days  better  known  in  Holland  and  in  Portugal  than  in  our  island.  It  seems 
that  the  Dutch  introduced  tea  into  Europe,  and  that  it  was  first  brought  to 
London  from  Amsterdam.  The  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  a  princess  of 
Portugal  was  the  occasion  of  the  more  general  introduction  of  this  beverage. 
So  that  a  courtier  of  that  period,  speaking  of  Portugal,  says,  '?  The  hest  of 
Queens  and  the  best  of  plants  we  owe  to  that  bold  nation."  In  the  year  1664, 
a  great  company,  wishing  to  make  a  present  to  the  king,  purchased  two  pounds 
two  ounces  of  tea,  and  in  1666  tea  was  sold  in  London  for  sixty  shillings 
a-pound. 

S.R  C.K.     Reading  Booh  IV. ,  New  series,  pp.60  and  61. 

3.  u  If  other  nations  furnish  us  with  the  materials  of  our  manufactures,  our8 
are  the  skill  and  industry  that  have  enhanced  their  value  a  thousandfold  ;  ours 
are  the  capital  and  enterprise  that  have  applied  the  great  inventions  of  Watt 
and  Arkwright,  and  made  the  ascendancy  of  this  little  island  be  felt  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  world  ;  ours,  in  a  word,  are  those  institutions,  civil, 
political,  and  religious,  that  have  made  us  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  raised  us  to  a  pinnacb:  of  greatness  from  which  nothing  but  intestine  foes 
can  ever  thrust  us  down." 

JPCulloch's  Course  of  Reading,]).  200. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Every  Question  is  to  be  worked  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  your  first  class 
in  working  all  similar  Questions.  A  correct  result  not  obtained  by  a 
clear  method  will  be  considered  of  no  value. 


Three  hoars  allowed  for  this  Paper 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 

Section  I. 

1.  Find  the  product  of  (*  of  g  of  .}l)  by  (73  of  Jg  of  g)  ;  add  the  result  to  the 
difference  of  "014  and  220 ;  and  reduce  the  answer  to  a  decimal  fraction. 

2.  What  number  of  shillings  and  pence  is  equivalent  to  the  recurring  decimal 
•66  .  . .  of  £3  5s.  8d. 

3.  Divide  '14  by  7,  140  by  -1)7,  and  -014  by  7,000;  add  the  results  together, 
and  turn  the  decimal  into  a  valgar  fraction. 

Section  II. 

1.  A  grocer  buys  a  hogshead  of  sugar  containing  half  a   ton,  for  £29  10s., 
and  retails  it  at  7\<h  per  lb  ;  how  much  does  he  gain  by  it  ? 
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2.  A  bankrupt  had  good  debts  to  the  amount  of  £214  17s.  9d.,  and  the 
following  bad  debts  :  £340  8s.  4d.,  £60  13s.  6d.,  and  £19  4s.  6-1.,  for  which 
he  receives  respectively  8s.,  4s.  and  6s.  in  the  ponnd;  his  liabilities  amount  to 
£1,200  ;  bow  much  can  he  pay  in  the  pound  ? 

3.  A  manufacturer  employs  60  men  and  45  boys,  who  respectively  work  10 
and  8  hours  per  day  during"  5  days  of  the  week,  and  half  the  time  on  the 
remaining  day  ;  each  man  receives  6d.  per  hour  and  each  boy  2d.  per  hour  ; 
taking  the  year  at  52  weeks,  what  is  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  year  ? 

Section  III. 

1.  A  man  has  an  income  of  £400  a  year ;  supposejan  income-tax  of  9d.  in  the 
pound  established,  while  a  duty  of  I£  per  lb.  is  taken  off  sugar,  what  must  be 
the  yearly  consumption  of  sugar  in  his  family,  that  he  may  just  save  his  income- 
tax  ? 

2.  What  must  be  the  sum  insured  at  4|  per  cent,  on  goods  worth  £2,450,  so 
that  in  case  of  loss  the  worth  of  the  goods  and  the  premium  may  be  recovered  ? 

3.  A  man  pays  regularly  3s.  per  week  into  a  savings  bank,  beginning  1st 
January,  for  4  years  ;  his  account  is  made  up  half  yearly ,  and  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  added  to  his  balance  ;  how  much  will  he  have 
at  the  end  of  his  fourth  year  ?  and  how  much  stock  in  the  3  per  cents,  can  he 
purchase  at  92f  ? 

Section  IV. 

1.  A  reservoir  is  56  feet  8  inches  long  by  17  feet  6  inches  broad,  how  many 
cubic  feet  of  water  must  be  drawn  off  to  make  the  surface  sink  2  feet  6 
inches  ? 

2.  Find  the  expense  of  lining  a  cistern  12  feet  4  inches  long,  6  feet  10  inches 
broad,  and  8  feet  9£  inches  deep,  with  lead  at  £2  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  the  lead 
weighing  81bs.  per  square  foot. 

3.  A  marble  slab  6  feet  3  inches  long,  3  feet  8  inches  broad,  and  4  inches 
thick,  and  weighing  8  cwt.  1  qr.  201bs.,  cost  £4  0s.  6fd.  How  much  was  the 
cost  per  cubic  foot,  and  what  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  marble  ? 

Section  V. 

1.  "Write  notes  for  a  lesson  to  a  class  beginning  subtraction. 

2.  Prove  the  rule  for  multiplying  vulgar  fractions  in  the  the  simplest  manner. 

3.  Suppose  you  are  beginning  to  teach  mensuration  of  surfaces,  show  clearly 
that  the  number  of  surface  units  in  a  rectangular  figure  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  length  by  the  breadth. 


LATIN. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 

1.  Decline  pars  throughout. 

2.  Decline  in  the  plnrsl  quercus,  puer,  opes. 

3.  Put  down  the  accusative  singular  of  navis,  miles',   the  genitive  plural  oS 
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homo,  merces,  litlus,  imber,  ;   the  dative  singular  of  socer,  pater,  aper.      State 
the  rules  under  which  each  noun  falls,  or  to  which  it  is  a  recognized  exception 

Section  II. 

1.  Decline  units  and  alius. 

2.  How  many  declensions  are  there  of  nouns  adjective  ?  Give  an  example 
of  each. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  forming  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives 
in — us,—cr,--lis,  respectively. 

Parse  supremus,  ditissimus,  nequior,  plus. 

Section  III. 

1.  Decline  quis,  ipse. 

Parse  mei,  vestrum,  sibif  ejusdem,  isti. 

2.  What  parts  of  a  verb  must  be  given  that  yon  may  be  able  to  conjugate  it 
throughout  ?  How  many  gerunds,  supines,  and  participles  are  there  in  a 
verb  ?     Ex.  regere. 

3.  Write  out  the  perfect  subjunctive  active  of  amo. 
The  pluperfect  subjunctive  active  of  rego. 

The  future  indicative  of  possum 

Parse  and  translate  amavero,  moneamus,  rexerim,  audito,  audiendus. 

1.  Give  the  Latin  words  with  which  the  following  English  ^vords  are 
connected  :— 

punishment— contumely — reference — penalty —  offence —inconsistent — repro- 
bate— equity  —sentence — illustrate — property — artificial — real  —  immortal 
— eternal— commander — assertion — proclamation. 

2.  Write  out  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of  the  Latin  conjunctions  with 
their  meaning,  and  any  rules  of  syntax  connected  with  them. 

3.  Give  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  following  words  : — 

for— thin — when — until — very — if— suddenly —  above —  below —  downwards 
—  upwards  —  around--  within  —  chiefly — partly— entirely. 

Section  V. 

1.  Translate  and  parse  every  word  in  the  following  sentences  :— 
Tanta  est  pueri  industria,  ut  multa  discat. 

MiUit  leqatos  pacem  petitum 

Sunt  nonnulli  acuendis  puerornm  ingeniis  non  inutiles  lusus. 

2.  Translate  into  Latin — 

Caesar  having  conquered  his  enemies  will  return  to  Rome. 

vincere  hostis  redire 

"  It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  favour  the  good,  and  avoid  the  wicked." 
Christianus      favere  vitaro         malua 
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EUCLID. 


Three  hours  alloived  for  this   Paper 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 

Section   I.  s 

1.  If  at  a  point  in  a  straight  line,  two  other  straight  lines,  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  it,  make  the  adjacent  angles  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  these  two 
straight  lines  shall  be  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  fall  upon  two  paiallel  straight  lines,  it  makes  the  alternate 
angles  equal  to  one  another ;  and  the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  interior  and 
opposite  upon  the  same  side  ;  and  likewise  the  two  interior  angles  upon  the  same 
side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

3.  To  a  given  straight  line  apply  a  parallelogram,  which  shall  be  equal  to  a 
given  triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

Section  II. 

1.  In  a  right  angled  triangle  the  square  described  upon  the  side  subtending 
the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon  the  sides  containing  the 
right  angle.  '     _ 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  also  into  two  unequal 
parts,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts,  together  with  the  square  of 
the  line  between  the  points  of  section,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  the  line. 

3.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  rectangle  of  the 
whole  and  one  of  the  parts,  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  other  part. 

Section   III. 

1.  If  sny  point  be  taken  in  the  diameter  of  a  circle  which  is  not  the  centre, 
of  all  the  sti-aight  lines  which  can  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  circumference,  the 
greatest  is  that  in  which  the  centre  is,  and  the  other  part  of  that  diameter  is  the 
least ;  and,  of  any  others,  that  which  is  nearer  to  the  line  which  passes  through 
the  centre,  is  always  greater  than  one  more  remote  :  and  from  the  same  point 
there  can  be  drawn  only  two  equal  straight  lines  to  the  circumference,  one  upon 
each  side  of  the  diameter. 

2.  The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the  circum- 
ference upon  the  same  base,  that  is,  upon  the  same  part  of  the  circumference. 

3.  If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another  within  a  circle,  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  segments  of  the  one  shall  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  segments  of  the  other. 

Section  IV. 

1.  About  a  given  circle  describe  a  triangle  equiangular  to  a  given  triangle. 

2.  Insciibe  a  circle  in  a  given  square. 

3.  Describe  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  pentagon  about  given  circle. 

Section  V. 

1.  Can  any,  or  which,  of  the  axioms  of  Euclid  be  turned  into  definitions,  and 
with  what  advantages  or  disadvantages? 

2.  The  area  of  a  trapezium  which  has  two  of  its  sides  parallel,  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  rectangle  contained  by  its  altitude,  and  half  the  sum  of  its  parallel 
sides.  What  propositions  of  the  first  and  second  books  are  employed  to  prove 
this? 

3.  How  may  a  tangent  be  drawn  at  a  given  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  without  knowing  the  centre  ? 
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®!*e  tittummm'  §tae  §ml 


The  friends  of  popular  Education  have  been  long  waiting  to  hear 
what  advice  the  Commissioners  would  give  to  the  legislature  upon 
the  subject  they  were  appointed  to  examine.  That  Commission 
owed  its  existence  to  the  conviction  forced  upon  all  men,  who 
knew  anything  upon  the  subject,  that  the  present  system,  like 
some  headstrong  youth,  was  growing  too  extravagant  for  the 
parental  means,  too  unruly  for  parental  discipline.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  complained  of  an  annually  increasing  demand 
upon  him,  the  end  of  which  he  could  not  foresee ;  and  the  Council 
Office  had  already  become,  by  'a  necessary  correspondence  with 
7,000  Schools,  a  mere  machinery  of  mechanical  routine,  destitute 
of  vital  energy,  and  "  all  bowels  of  mercy."  "  What  will  the 
Commissioners  recommend  ?"  has  been  for  months  past  the  question 
asked  of  all  the  zealous  promoters  of  elementary  education.  "Will 
they  recommend  a  more  purely  national  system  ?  Will  they  go  in 
for  local  rates  ?  Will  they  cut  down  the  Grants  for  Normal 
Schools  r  or  curtail  the  amount  of  augmentation  of  salaries  made 
to  Certificated  Teachers  ?  Will  they  enforce  the  attendance  of 
children  ? 

The  answer  to  all  such  questions  may  now  be  found  in  a  Blue 
Book  containing  700  octavo  pages.  It  may  be  summarily  stated 
that  the  result  of  their  labours  is  to  recommend,  that  the  present 
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system  shall  not  be  essentially  altered,  and  that  it  shall  be 
relieved  in  regard  to  administration  and  pecuniary  support  by  a 
plan  which  they  have  to  suggest.  If  such  suggestion  be  not  prac- 
ticable, then  we  are  exactly  as  we  were,  and  the  big  craft  must  be 
left  again  like  a  derelict  ship  to  drift  along  the  stream  of  time,  but 
unlike  a  ship,  expanding  and  swelling  visibly  as  it  drifts. 

We  present  our  readers  to-day  with  a  partial  summary  of  their 
recommendations.  They  adopt  the  principle  of  supplementing, 
not  superseding  the  existing  machinery.  They  consequently  do 
not  recommend  the  rate  system.  Against  that  system  the  objections 
He,  that  landed  property  would  have  too  large  a  share  of  the 
burden,  that  the  management  would  fall  into  local  and  incompetent 
hands,  who  would  appoint  incompetent  teachers,  and  that  incessant 
disputes  in  regard  to  religious  teaching,  would  destroy  the  work. 
The  Commissioners  therefore,  besides  the  grant  in  aid  of  School- 
building,  propose  that  the  Committee  of  Council  should  still  make 
their  grants  to  Normal  Colleges,  and  to  Certificated  Teachers  and 
Pupil  Teachers.  These  Grants,  however,  as  well  as  Capitation 
Grants,  shall  be  made  directly  to  School-managers,  in  sums  varying 
according  to  circumstances,  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  for  each  child  under 
a  Certificated  Teacher,  in  addition  to  2s.  6d.  under  an  Assistant 
Teacher  or  Pupil  Teacher. 

Finding  that  the  majority  of  children  leave  school  at  a  very  early 
age,  before  they  reach  the  higher  classes  which  only  are  satisfactorily 
taught,  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  lay  great  stress  upon  the  simple 
accomplishments  of  reading  fluently,  writing  distinctly,  and  working 
sums  in  Arithmetic.  To  secure  these  results,  they  propose  that 
grants  of  from  21s.  to  22s.  6d.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  local 
rate  for  every  child  who  has  attended  School  for  160  days, 
and  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  these  three  subjects. 
This  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  an  experienced  Master 
appointed  by  the  Local  Board.  The  distinct  object  of  this  grant 
is  to  secure  increased  attention  to  strictly  necessary  and  elementary 
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subjects,  which,  as  they  are  most  valued  by  the  parents,  would  be 
more  likely  to  ensure  a  larger  school-attendance.  They  propose 
that,  beside  the  grants  alluded  to  above,  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  public  and  private  Schoolmasters  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
gratuity  of  2s.  6d.  for  every  child  who  is  adequately  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Girls  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  plain  work.  As  children  leave  school  so  early,  much 
stress  is  laid  on  Infant  Schools,  in  which  the  amount  of  the  grant 
is  to  be  determined  not  by  examination,  but  by  the  number  of 
children  in  average  attendance.  The  weak  part  of  these  suggestions 
is  twofold.  The  grant  is  to  be  given  without  respect  to  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  rate-payers  who  contribute  to  the  scheme  have 
no  share  in  the  control.  Getting  over  these  difficulties,  the  Com- 
missioners hope  that  the  existence  of  local  boards  will  increase  local 
interest.  Their  duties,  however,  are  simply  ministerial,  if  we 
except  the  fact  that  to  them  belongs  the  appointment  of  the 
examiners.  It  will  be  rather  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education, 
if  such  boards  are  composed  of  prejudiced  men,  or  men  whose  sole 
object  will  be  to  keep  down  the  rate.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have 
but  to  nominate  an  examiner  who  is  bound  to  please  them  ;  or  who, 
having  a  very  high  standard,  will  be  hard  for  the  children  to  please. 

The  Board  to  which  we  have  referred  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Counties,  or  by  the  Town  Council 
in  Boroughs  of  a  certain  size.  Six  persons,  so  chosen,  are  them- 
selves to  appoint  six  colleagues.  The  Commissioners  estimate  that 
the  charge  on  the  County  rate  will  vary  from  Id.  to  2d.  in  the 
pound. 

On  the  whole  we  think  favorably  of  the  scheme,  as  far  as  we 
have  examined  it.  "We  have  always  felt  that  the  present  system, 
professedly  tentative  and  provisional,  was  not  capable  of  such 
extension  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  country.  "We  have 
felt  that,  if  it  went  on  expanding,  it  would  be  unwieldly  in  regard 
to  finance  and  in  regard  to  administration.     On  the  other  hand,  to 
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throw  the  whole  expense  upon  a  local  rate,  necessitated  the 
exclusion  of  the  religious  element,  or  the  admission  of  religious 
strife  into  the  local  board.  The  Commissioners  propose  a  via  ?nediaf 
and  if  the  country  can  be  made  to  feel  that  a  rate  of  some  kind  is 
necessary,  opposition  to  a  modified  form  of  it  may  be  overcome. 
The  particular  form  now  recommended  is  certainly  more  unobjec- 
tionable than  any  which  has  been  hitherto  advocated.  The 
Commissioners  estimate  that  the  public  expenditure  on  the  education 
of  1,500,000  children  would  be,  from  general  taxation,  £630,000  ; 
«nd  from  local  taxation,  £428,400,  giving  a  total  of  £1,058,400. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 
No.   IV. 

Chap.  III.  St.  Paul  reproves  the  carnal  state  ox  this  Church  as  evinced  in 
their  party  divisions.  In  this  low,  childish  state  he  could  not  give  them  meat 
or  solid  food.  ($)  fleshly—  made  up  of  flesh  without  spirit ;  as  men— unre- 
generate  men.  (4)  proofs  and  specimens  of  this  carnal  party  spirit.  (5)  He 
proceeds  to  depreciate  and  to  define  the  true  position  of  the  Christian  minister. 
They  are  in  themselves  nothing  but  workmen  of  God  ;  ministers,  i.e.  servants 
to  the  Church  and  instruments  of  God.  (6)  the  figure  is  borrowed  from 
agriculture.  For  some  account  of  the  conversion  of  Apollos,  and  of  his 
departure  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  after  Paul's  departure  and  missionary 
travels  in  Upper  Asia,  see  Acts  xviii.  24 — 28  and  xix.  1.  (8).  One— equally 
ministers,  equal  in  their  subservience  to  God's  husbandry ;  each— although 
one,  yet  having  individual  responsibility.  (9)  fellow-iuorkers  of  God — under 
God  ;  wise  master-builder — who  lays  a  foundation  ;  another  buildeth  thereon — 
no  allusion  to  Apollos  ;  foundation — Jesus  Christ,  his  work  and  death  object- 
ively ;  accepting  it  by  faith  subjectively.  (12)  Ministers  (for  what  follows  is 
limited  to  ministers)  are  under  grave  necessity  to  build  properly  on  the 
foundation — gold,  silver,  precious  stones — these  are  the  right  superstructure — 
where  the  idea  passes  from  the  teathings  of  ministers  to  the  persons  taught; 
hay,  strata,  stubble — these  are  unsound  work  of  the  unwise  builder,  which  will 
not  stand  the  fire  like  the£other ;  (13)  day — i.e.,  of  the  Lord.  (14)  Any  man1 s — 
any  minister's  ;  abide — i.e.  stand  the  fire;  (15)  he  himself — because  he  built 
upon  the  right  foundation,  though  his  work  was  faulty.  St.  Paul's  remedy 
against  party-spirit  has  been  to  define  the  Christian  ministry  as  (1)  the 
servants  of  the  Church,  (2)  the  workers  for  God,  and  (3)  one  in  design,  however 
different  in  gifts.  (16)  The  figure  which  has  passed  from  agriculture  to  archi- 
tecture is  still  further  carried  out ;  (16)  temple— the  church  of  Corinth  ;  they 
were  God's  ideal  temple,  however  unworthy ;  (17)  defies— if  any  minister  mars 
the  unity,  and  therefore  beauty  (glancing  at  the  impurity  of  certain  members) ; 
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for— the  reason  given ;  is  holy — i.e.  consecrated  and  set  apart ;  so-called, 
though  it  contained  so  unworthy  members  ;  ( 18)  a  new  warning  to  leaders  of 
parties;  wise— in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  a  fool — in  its  eyes.  (21 — 23)  A 
general  warning  to  all  party-adherents  and  boasting  in  men.  All  things  were 
theirs,  why  then  should  they  become  the  property  of  their  leaders,  if  the 
leaders  were  theirs  ?  Party-spirit  is  therefore  the  spirit  of  bondage.  (21)  All 
things—  not  only  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter,  but  the  outer  world,  and  life  with  all  its 
changes  and  mysteries,  death  which  shall  do  us  service  if  at  least  (23)  we  are 
Christ's  ;  mark  the  difference  in  the  possessive.  '  All  things  are  yours,'  and 
therefore  Christ,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  and  on  condition  of  your  being  His. 

Chap.  IV.  This  chapter  places  the  Christian  ministry  upon  its  right 
foundation.  It  was  not  to  be  unduly  exalted,  nor  to  be  unduly  depreciated. 
(1)  us— Paul  and  Apollos  as  examples  of  Christian  ministers  ;  ministers— 
i.e.,  servants  of  the  household,  which  is  the  Church  (see  1  Tim.  iii.  15) ; 
stewards — whose  duty  is  to  dispense  the  stores;  those  stores  are  called  the 
mysteries  of  God — i.e.  the  riches  of  grace  ;  mystery  is  a  hidden  thing  until 
revealed.  (4)  /  know  nothing  by  myself—  rather  *  I  am  conscious  of  no  apostolic 
unfaithfulness,  but  yet  I  do  not  on  this  account  hold  myself  innocent,  for  I 
am  subject  to  a  higher  tribunal.'  (5)  Therefore— suspend  your  judgment  upon 
other  men  ;  leave  judgment  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  (Q)  What  he  had 
delicately  said  of  himself  and  Apollos,  was  said  figuratively  of  all ;  (6)  that 
which  is  written— in  the  Bible  ;  as  he  had  quoted  in  i.  19,  31  and  iii.  19  ;  puffed 
up— flattering  one  teacher  to  the  disparagement  of  another,  for  all  pre-eminence 
cometh  from  God,  and  is  no  matter  of  boast.  (8)  The  warning  is  deeply 
ironical,  and  the  three  verbs  contain  a  climax ;  without  us— ye  are  full — ye  are 
rich — ye  are  kings  already  crowned  without  our  help,  who  had  looked  forward 
to  some  future  day  when  we  should  present  you  before  God  ;  J  would— I  wish 
indeed  it  were  so.  (9)  Spectacle— theatrical ;  (10)  the  irony  still  preserved— 
we  are  fools— in  the  world's  esteem ;  wise— ironically  speaking  ;  (11)  we  have  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  stated  in  the  previous  verse.  (14 — 21)  Now,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  have  the  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  Epistle. 
His  object  was  to  admonish;  for  this  he  had  written  (16)  ;  for  this  he  had  sent 
Timothy  (17),  and  for  this,  he  promises  to  come  in  person,  not  he  hoped  with  a 
rod,  but  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  (21).  (15)  In  Christ  Jesus— as  in  a  new 
element;  (17)  son — a  proof  that  Timothy  owed  his  conversion  to  St.  Paul. 
(18)  Some  of  these  party -men  had  evidently  misrepresented  St.  Paul's 
absence  as  though  he  dared  not  come,  and  the  sending  of  Timothy  might  seem 
to  encourage  such  misrepresentation ;  ( 19)  speech—  this  he  despised— it '  puffed 
up' ;  but  the  power— the  mighty  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shewing  itself  in 
love,  meekness,  self-denial.    (21)  Meekness— gentleness  and  not  punishment. 

The  whole  chapter  teaches  important  lessons  to  all  ages — 

(1)  A  lesson  against  exaltation  of  the  ministerial  office.  Even  the  apostles 
were  ministers  and  stewards. 

(2)  Against  depreciation  of  it—'  it  is  a  very  small  thing  to  be  judged  of 
man's  judgment.' 

(3)  Above  all,  against  personal  worship  of  ministers,  or  their  talents, '  who 
maketh  them  to  differ  ?' 

(4)  Upon  the  true  apostolic  character,  *be  ye  followers  of  me,'  in  that  I  seek 
no  followers  of  my  person,  and  of  my  self-estimate  as  a  {  minister  of  Christ 
and  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'  They  who  seek  to  make  converts  to  a 
party,  and  to  win  hearts  for  themselves,  are  not  those  who  win  souls  for 
Christ. 
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DIFFICULT  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
Matt.  ix.  16, 17. 


These  words  contain  a  reply  to  the  enquiry  made  of  Jesus  by  the  disciples  of 
John,  why  His  disciples  did  not  fast.  He  answers,  that  the  children  or  friends 
of  the  Bridegroom,  would  be  doing  a  most  unsuitable  thing  in  grieving,  while 
he  was  with  them,  and  fasting  was  a  sign  of  grief.  This  unsuitableness  would 
be  like  that  which  a  man  would  be  guilty  of,  who  patched  an  old  worn-out 
garment,  dried  and  rotten  by  wear,  with  a  new  piece  which,  as  soon  as  it  lost 
its  moisture  would  contract,  and  pulling  away  at  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
old  garment  would  make  the  tear  still  greater.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  the 
inconsistency  would  be  like  that  of  a  man  who  poured  new  wine  into  old 
leather  bottles,  which  not  being  elastic  (as  new  skin  or  leather  would  be)  and 
able  to  resist  the  expansive  force  of  the  fermentation,  would  burst,  and  both 
wine  and  bottles  would  be  sacrificed.  So  far  our  Lord  has  proved  the  incon- 
sistency of  His  disciples'  fasting,  but  according  to  His  wont,  He  proceeds  to 
inculcate  other  and  deeper  truths.  Fasting  for  fasting's  sake  does  not  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  gospel ;  fastings  must  not  be  forced  and  arbitrary  ; 
"  My  disciples  shall  have  sorrow  enough  when  the  Bridegroom  has  been  taken 
away,"  (v.  15);  "Ye  cannot  make  them  to  fast,"  (Luke  v.  34).  To  do  so 
would  be  to  contradict  the  teaching  of  the  old,  as  well  as  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation. The  parable  of  the  garment  illustrates  the  former  ;  that  of  the  bottles, 
the  latter.  The  old  garment  is  actually  injured  by  its  patching  with  the  new 
cloth.  Viewed  in  its  external  aspect,  the  new  system  of  Christian  'truth 
must  not  be  engrafted  upon  the  old  Jewish  ceremonial  system,  for  it  would  only 
injure  it.  Viewed  in  its  inward  spirit,  the  wine  infused  into  the  old  bottles 
would  be  spilled ;  the  old  system  of  ceremonies  cannot  contain  anything  so 
spiritual.  It  was  suited  to  a  less  spiritual  condition  of  the  church.  We  learn, 
therefore,  many  lessons  from  these  two  figures,  which  are  both  borrowed  from 
the  prevailing  idea  of  a  wedding-feast, — 

First, — A  lesson  of  consistency  and  fitness. 

Secondly, — The  parable  of  the  garment  makes  the  old  dispensation  the 
most  prominent  subject  ;  even  it  is  injured. 

Thirdly, — The  parable  of  the  bottles  makes  the  new  dispensation,  the 
prominent  subject. 

Fourthly,— The  outward  form  must  be  new,  as  taught  by  the  garment ;  and 
the  inward  spirit  must  be  new,  as  taught  by  the  wine; — "Old 
things  have  passed  away,  behold  all  things  are  become  new." 

Fifthly, — Fastings,  though  not  condemned,  must  be  the  natural,  rather 
than  the  arbitrary  and  conventional,  expressions  of  sorrow — "  then 
will  they  fast." 


ARITHMETIC.        CHRISTMAS-1860. 


Females.— First  and  Second  Yeae. 


Section  I. 
No.  1  &  3. — See  any  work  on  Arithmetic. 
No.  2.— Number  of  yards  in  1  suit  =  If  +  1&  +  f  =  3^ 

.•.  Number  of  suits  in  23|  yds.  =  23|  -j-  375ff  =  7&  . . .  Am. 
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Sbctiok  II. 
No.  1. — "Weight  of  1  coin  =r  5§  grains. 

.'.  Number  of  coins  in  Hlbs.  llozs.  or  85920  grne.  =  °  =:  15621ft 


No.  2. 


-Ans. 


10s. 

3s.  4 

3 


*©f  £1 

|  of  10*. 

^,  of  10a. 
£ 


2  qrs 


1  qr. 
8  lbs 


371*  at  £4  13s.  7d. 

4. 
£  — — -  =  cost  at  £4  each. 
1484 

185  103.  =  „     10s.  each. 
61  16s.  8d.  =  „  3s.  4d.  each. 
4  12?.  9d.  =  ,,  3d.  each. 
3  10s.  2»d.  =  value  of  f  of  an  article. 
1739  9s.  7.td.  =  cost  at  £4  13s.  7d. 

23  cwts.  3  qrs.  8 lbs.  at  £3  19s.  lid.  per  cwt. 
£    s.  d. 

£  of  1  cwt.    3  19  11  =  value  of  1  cwt. 
10 


h  of  2  qrs 
i  of  2  qrfl 


39  19     2  a  value  of  10  „ 
2 

79  18     4  —  value  of  20  „ 
11  19     9  =  value  of  3    „ 

91  18     1  =  value  of  23  cwts. 

1  19  11§     value  of  |      „ 

19  llf     value  of  \      „ 
5     8§     value  of  8  lbs. 


95     3     8|  =  value  of  23  cwt.  3  qrs.  8  lbs. 
No.  3.— Cost  of  293  yds.  of  silk  =  3s.  4£d.  X  293 
„       1  lb.  of  tea  =  5s.  6d. 

.'.  No.  of  lbs.  of  tea  in  exchange  =  3s' 4/d' *J£g  =  1791bgi  12-8t0zs< 

5s.  6d.  ll 

— Ans. 
Section  III. 

No.  1.— Weight  bot. for  £11  12s.2d.or  2786  pnc.=7ozs.  9dwts.  I5grs.=359lgrs, 


and 


_359l 
"      2786 

398     b  =2T8^X398=l0Z-  ldwt*  9^8- 


No.  2.— Gain  on  1  cwt.=£3  14s.  6d.-£2  10s.=£l  4s.  6d. 
Weight  bought  to  gain  £1  4a.  6d.  or  49  sixpences=l  cwt. 

•'•     »»  »»  >i  1         M 


— Ans. 


and 


£2  2s.  Od.  or  84 


49 

=lx84=lcwt2qrs.241bs. 
— Ans. 
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No.  3.— 15  men  will  make  52£  reams  in  9X11  hours. 

„        52J     „  9x11X15  hours. 

1 


and 

1 

.-. 

1 

and  10 

/t 

10 

9X11X15 


» 


1 


52£ 
9X11X15 
52|xlO       " 


47£     „  9*\1X*5xm  =  135  hours. 

1  or 

.*.  Number  of  days  12  hours  long  =  —  =  11  j  days.  . .  Ans. 

12 

Section  IT; 

No.  l.—(a)  8|-=-f  of  |  of  5  =  V-h  2    (After  cancelling  and  reducing) 

=  4^,  ...  Ans. 

(b)  Q  lbs.  or  'J5  lbs.  cost  67°  shillings. 

.*.  1  V  -"-  ,6 

and  97^      or  %»     „        y  ^-  \f  x  Va  =  *13  Os.  7|d.  ...  Ans. 

No.  2.— (a)  Sum  of  '763  +  1-2854  =  2'0484 

Difference  =  1.2854--763  =  -5224 

and  Sum  -^  Difference  =  — --  =  3.921133  +     Ans. 
•5224 

(b)  Here  the  Decimal  =  ZJ^^l^b  =  «o  hrs. 
7  days  ,0tt 

=  •529761904*...  .4«*. 

CO  Here  the  Decimal  =  U'7  min8'  =  Jfk  rnins. 

=  -0102083  ...  Ans. 
No.  3.— Cost  of  1  oz.  of  tea  =  3.75d. 

„       lib.        „    =3.75X16 
and  „      17.28  lb.  „    =  3.75  x  16  X  17.28 

=  £4  6s.  4*8d.  ...  Ans. 

Section  V. 
No.  1.— Interest  on  £100  for  365  days  =  3§ 

_  3* 


1      » 


1 


H 


100x365 


a                    „Afi  10-  a  a           _  3^x£795  13s.  4d. 
and,,  795  13s.  4d.     „  =  JL____ 

for  6  years,   2477  _£795  13s.  4d.x3|X  2437 
"    "  days,  or  2437  days  J     "  100x365 

=  £185  18s.  8-47452d.  + 
v  Amount  =  £795  13s.4d.+£l85  18s.  8-47452d.+  =  £981  12s.0-47452d,-f 

— Ans. 
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No.  2. — By  1st  supposition 

Selling  price  ef  every  £100  =  100—4  =  £96 
.'.  Cost  price  of  every  £96  sold  =  £100 
and       „  „  1     „  =  £><><> 

and      „  „  2s.  9d.  or  £'J  „  =£fflX&=£fa 

By  2nd  supposition 

Selling  price  of  every  £100  =  100  +  10  =  1 10 


)>  »l        —  *75!5 


and     „  „  $#    =  £>$  x  «,  =  3s.  l\l'\.  ...  Am. 

No.  3.— 15  oxen  for  10  days  =  150  oxen  for  1  day, 
and  21         „      7      „     =147 
.*.  Total  no.  of  oxen    =  2S7         „         „ 
and  cost  of  297  oxen  for  1  day  =  £27 


>> 


150    „  „       =  £1Txl50  =  £13  12s.  8fxd.  ...  Am. 

147    „  „       =  £7I  X  H7  =  £13  7s.  sfil  ...  A**: 


ARITHMETIC. 


Males. — First  Year. 


Section  III.    No.  3.     (Amended  Solution.) 

The  principal  at  the  commencement  of  1st  half-year  is  3s.  =  £'15,  the  deposit 
of  the  1st  week;  and  at  the  close  of  each  half-year,  the  amount  is  further 
augmented  by  £375,  the  deposits  for  25  weeks.  The  principal  at  the 
commencement  of  each  succeeding  half-year  after  the  1st,  is  the  amount  of 
preceding  half-year  -f-  £-15  the  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  half-year. 

Principal  at  beginning  )  .... 

of  1st  half-year        $  ~"  *  10 

P  tf  td  Sft3g*  }  =  *3'90225+£15  -  £405225    . 

Amount    at    close    of)        nA.nzonz  ,  4-05225x3  .  no.**       j>n  qcjasitk 
2nd  half-year  }  -^0^0+    ^m     +£3  75  =  £7.86303375 

^'of^d1  hiir-VS™10*  }  =*7.8G303375-i-£-15  =  £801303375 
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Amount    at    close    of )       £8.01303375  +  8'll3°^75xi  +  £375 
3rd  half-year  }  2X100 

-=£11-88322925625 

PrirCiPu1tat,i,eginninS  I  =  £ll*88322925625+£-15  -  £12-03322925625 
of  4th  half-year        ) 

Amount    at    close    of)       £12.c3322925625  +  12-03322925625x3     £3.75 
4th  half-year  )  2  X 100 

=  £15-963727695093,  &c. 

^of^ThhalKr11  iDgl  =  ^15.963727695093+£'15=£16-113727695093,  &c. 

Amount    at    close    of  J  =£l6.113727695093-r-16'n3727695093X-3  +  £3-75 
5th  half-year  J  2x100 

=  £20-10543361052,  &c. 

Pro,r6thhalf-eSeiarnin8}  =  *2010543361052+£15  =  £20  25543361052 

Amount    at    close    of  \  =  £20-25543361052  +  20-25543361052  x  3+£3,75 
6th  half-year  )  2X100 

=  £24-3092651146779.  &c. 

^of'nh  half-6^1118  i  =  ^24-3092651146779+£-l5=£24-4592651146779 

^."iSf*    Cl°Se    °fi=£24-459265U46779-f-24,4592651H6779x3+£3-75 
7th  half-year  \  '  2x100 

=  £28-423904091398,  &c. 
P^r8Pth^1lf-egearniDS  j  =  ^28-423904091398+£'l5  =  £28-573904091398,&c. 

AZhtalf"tyeaCr°Se    °f  \  =  ^28.57 ^3904091398+28-573904°i9l3i^J  +  £3  75 
—  £32-752512652769,  &c. 
=  £32.  15e.  0-60303666456(1.  ..  Ans. 
Stock  bought  for  £92£  =  £100 
1    -£100 

and  „  £32-752512652769  =  £^x  32.752512652769 

92i 

=  £35.50407875,  &c. ...  Ans. 

H.H. 

The  above  sum,  pointed  out  by  *  Douglas '  in  the  March  number  as  being 
wrong,  I  have  amended  ;  but  it  is  very  long  and  tedious.  It  is  a  good  example 
to  shew  Candidates  to  exercise  some  discretion  in  choosing  their  questions,  and 
also  the  necessity  of  accuracy.  Candidates  should  not  attempt  such  questions 
when  they  have  so  limited  a  lime,  unless  they  have  done  all  the  rest,  and  are 
certain  of  getting  out  a  correct  result. 

H.  H. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

No.  III. 

It  was  a  favourite  practice  with  Pestalozzi,  as  soon  as  his  pupils  had  acquire  d 
any  knowledge,  to  bring  that  knowledge  into  practical  use.  Some  years  ag  o 
a  superior  teacher  of  drawing  was  employed  by  our  Society  ;  she  went  on  th  e 
old  plan,  teaching  straight  lines,  circles,  angles,  &c,  one  following  the  other  in 
the  U3ual  succession.  Mr.  Dunning,  an  experienced  Pestalozzian  teacher, 
suggested  to  her  that  she  would  greatly  relieve,  as  well  as  interest  her  pupils, 
if,  as  they  went  on,  she  taught  them  to  use  their  acquirement— their  straight 
lines  by  drawing  cottages,  &c,  and  their  circles,  angles,  &c,  in  some  similar 
work.  She  adopted  this  plan  with  all  ber  scholars  here  and  elsewhere,  and  has 
often  expressed  her  gratitude  lor  a  suggestion  which  she  found  work  so 
beneficially. 

Following  the  practice  Dr.  Dunning  so  properly  suggested, — a  practice  which 
we  believe  is  now  become  common  with  all  who  teach  well — we  shall  not  devote 
this  Paper  to  any  new  matter,  but  to  the  practical  application  of  the  two  ideas 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  develop  in  our  previous  Papers. 

1st.  That  labour  is  the  foundation  of  all  exchangeable  value. 

2nd.  That  it  is  not  possible  this  year  to  get  into  our  possession,  and  consume, 
the  labour  of  next  year. 

Let  us  apply  the  first  truth  to  "  strikes,"  at  present  so  prevalent.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  we  must  guard  our  readers  against  an  error  very  common 
with  Political  Economists.  They  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  the  laws  of 
God,  in  relation  to  Political  Economy,  are  complete  and  general,  and  of 
universal  application,  like  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  of  any  other  science.  They 
allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  our  partial  and  imperfect  kuowledge  of  these 
laws,  and  by  the  efforts  which  society  is  continually  making  to  oppose  and 
counteract  their  operation,  where  they  appear  contrary  to  its  own  immediate 
interests. 

One  of  these  errors  is,  that  whilst  '•  supply  and  demand  "  rule  every  other 
market,  they  do  not  rule  the  market  for  labour. 

It  is  in  vain  that  a  large  number  of  labourers  come  over  from  Ireland,  and 
the  price  of  labour  in  England  at  once  falls  ;  that  ladies  cease  to  wear  ribbons ; 
and  the  Coventry  weavers  are  in  distress.  These,  and  a  host  of  other  cases 
of  daily  occurrence  are  voted '  exceptional,"  and  labour,  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  supposed  to  have  some 
special  law  for  its  own  particular  benefit. 

"Wo  hope  our  readers  will  not  take  this  narrow  and  limited  view  of  those 
laws,  nor  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  tracing  them  to  their  final  results, 
satisfied  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  it  is  by  ascertaining  and  acting  in  submission 
to  God's  laws  that  we  shall  most  thoroughly  contribute  to  the  general  good. 

It  may  perhaps  assist  teachers  to  understand  this  labour  question,  if  we  go  a 
little  out  of  our  way  and  apply  the  matter  personally. 

Government  have  thought  fit  to  take  up  the  question  of  education,  and  to 
provide  for  tho  cost  of  instructing  pupil-teachers,  and  for  their  subsequent 
training  as  teachers  ;  tho  first  consequence  of  this  has  been  very  greatly  to  im- 
prove the  article,  and,, as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  raise  its  price  ;  the  second, 
to  give  such  an  impulse  to  the  education  of  the  country  as  materially  to  increase 
the  demand  for  teachers,  notwithstanding  the  increased  price.  This  is  all  very 
well,  and  we  greatly  rejoice  in  it ;  but  mark  tho  lesson  which  Political  Economy 
teaches.     By  making  it  more  easy,  in  other  words  less  expensive,  to  become  a 
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teacher  than  to  succeed  in  other  walks  of  life,  it  will  follow  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  should  the  present  plan  of  the  Government  go  on  unchecked,  that 
the  supply  of  teachers  will  increase  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  Whenever 
this  happens,  although  the  means  of  benevolent  persons  to  employ  teachers  may 
suffer  no  reduction,  the  salaries  of  teachers  will  fall.  The  number  of  teachers 
exceeding  the  number  of  schools,  those  out  of  employment,  rather  than  starve, 
will  offer  to  take  schools  at  a  less  salary  than  those  who  at  present  hold  them  ; 
and  it  is  contrary,  shall  we  say  ?  to  the  selfish  principles  of  human  nature,  to 
suppose  that  parties  will  long  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for  work,  when  they 
can  get  it  equally  well  done  for  a  low  one. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  grave  and  serious  matter  for  Government  to  interfere 
with  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour ,  and,  although  in  this  matter  of 
education  they  have  had  highly  important  reasons  for  doing  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  ultimate  consequence  which  may,  nay,  which  must, 
ensue  to  the  parties  most  interested,  if  some  change  is  not  made. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  strikes ;  the  money  price  of  labour,  as  before 
observed,  depends,  like  other  articles,  on  the  supply  compared  with  the  demand. 
Labour  is  the  only  thing  which  a  poor  man  has  to  exchange,  and  he  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  exchange  it  for  as  mnch  of  other  people's  labour  as  he  can 
get  for  it  ;  in  other  words,  to  sell  it  at  the  best  price  he  can  obtain.  In  order 
to  get  this  price,  also,  ho  has  a  right  to  consult  and  act  in  willing  concert  with 
his  fellow  labourers.  Tins  is  what  all  ranks  of  society  do,  who  have  anything 
to  sell,  and  no  one  ought  to  complain  of  it.  If,  however,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  any  body  of  men  have  recourse  to  violence  and  intimidation  to 
compel  other  parties  to  keep  back  their  labour  or  their  goods,  or  to  ask  a  higher 
price  for  either  than  they  are  otherwise  disposed  to  take,  they  act  most  unjustly, 
and  should  be  met  by  the  most  stringent  laws  and  most  efficient  preventives. 
It  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  that  the  market  tor  labour,  as  well  as  every 
Other  market,  should  he  entirely  free  and  uncontrolled. 

If,  when  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  labour  in  general,  an  extensive  demand 
arises,  either  at  home  are  abroad,  for  any  one  article,  so  that  the  manufacturer 
can  exchange  it  for  a  much  greater  amount  of  labour  than  is  employed  in  its 
production,  i.e  ,  sell  it  at  a  higher  price,  the  labourers  who  are  employed  to 
produce  that  article  have  an  equitable  right  to  participate  in  the  advantage, 
and  the  manufacturer  ought  in  justice  to  concede  it,  and  not  compel  them  to 
"strike"  in  order  to  enforce  the  demand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  manufacturer 
is  producing  an  article  which,  from  a  slack  demand  or  other  cause,  he  exchanges 
for  less  labour  than  is  employed  in  its  production,  i.e.  for  a  low  price,  he  is 
equally  entitled  to  reduce  for  a  time  the  wages  of  his  labourers,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if,  by  that  means,  he  can  make  it  answer,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
labourers  ought  not  to  "  strike  "  in  order  to  prevent  the  reduction. 
We  believe  this  is  really  and  practically  the  way  in  which  affairs  of 
this  nature  ordinarily  adjust  themselves  when  the  market  for  labour  is 
in  a  sound  state,  and  that  "  strikes "  are  the  exception.  We  cannot 
but  think  if  the  proposal  now  before  Parliament  for  creating  some  tribunal  to 
act  as  a  referee  between  employers  and  labourers  is  adopted,  much  will  be  done 
to  prevent  them.  The  success  or  failure  of  strikes,  as  well  as  their  justice  or 
injustice,  depends  on  two  facts  both  open  to  proof — the  supply  ol  labour 
compared  with  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  selling  price  of  goods.  The  state 
of  the  market  in  these  respects  having  been  ascertained  by  uninterested  parties, 
competent  to  the  task,  their  advice  ought,  and  probably  would,  have  much 
weight  with  masters  and  men. 

Let  us,  at  the  risk  of  another  digression,  again  make  this  matter  personal  to 
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teachers.  Although  the  interference  of  Government  make3  the  case  somewhat 
of  an  "exceptional"  nature,  the  general  principle  is  the  same  ;  and  we  will 
suppose  that,  under  the  circumstance  we  have  stated  above,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  supply  of  teachers  considerably  exceeds  the  demand — that,  never- 
theless, the  teachers  who  have  schools  resolutely  refuse  to  accept  lower  salaries, 
and  combine  together  to  "  strike."  What  would  be  the  oonsequence  ?  Would 
not  their  places  be  at  once  filled  up  by  the  teachers  out  of  employment  I  Re- 
doubt it  would  be,  for  as  such  la6t-mentioned  teachers  are  concerned 
a  change  very  much  for  the  better ;  but  would  not  those  who  had  struck, 
finding  it  impossible  to  contend  against  an  overstocked  market,  bitterly  lament 
their  folly  ? 

We  now  preceed  to  the  second  point,  Can  we  get  into  possession  of  next 
year's  produce  ?  We  hear  an  energetic  teacher  saying.  Can  I  not  anticipate 
my  income  ?  Can  I  not  now  borrow  £\0  if  any  one  is  willing  to  lend  me,  and 
pay  it  next  year  ?  We  ask  our  querist  to  consider  the  word  willing.  In  order 
to  lend,  is  not  something  more  necessary  than  to  be  willing  ?  Must  not  the 
lender  also  be  able  ?  Must  he  not  have  the  £10  in  possession  ?  If  so,  can  it  be 
in  any  (way  *a  part  of  the  produce  of  next  year?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  to 
enable  any  one  to  borrow  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  other  person 
should  be  able  to  lend,  and  to  do  this  they  must  have  saved  ?  If  this  were  not 
so,  there  would  be  no  truth  in  the  well-known  saying,  "  Out  of  nothing 
nothing  comes."  Surely  it  can  require  no  argument  to  prove  that  what  is 
saved,  and  in  our  possession,  must  bave  been  produced  either  in  the  current 
year  or  in  previous  years  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  certain  that  a  person  who  has 
thus  saved,  by  lending  £10  to  another  individual,  on  a  promise  to  repay  it  next 
year,  does  enable  that  individual  to  anticipate  his  income — in  other  words,  to  use 
the  produce  of  the  present  or  previous  years  to  the  extent  of  £10 — and  to  lay 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  repayment  next  year, — that  is,  to  give  up  his  share 
of  the  produce  of  next  year  to  the  extent  of  £10.  The  person  who  borrows 
will  have  £10  loss  out  of  next  years  produce,  and  the  person  who  lends 
£10  more;  the  distribution  of  next  year's  produce,  as  between  these 
two  individuals,  w  ill  thus  be  altered;  its  total  amount,  however,  will  remain 
exactly  the  same.  Take  another  modern  instance.  Government  has  recently 
borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  fortifications,  and 
some  persons,  who  should  have  known  better,  have  asserted  that,  by  borrowing 
this  money  in  a  certain  way,  the  burden  of  the  erection  will  be  laid  upon 
posterity.  Is  it  not  obvious,  however,  that  those  who  lend  the  money  to  the 
Government  must  have  saved  it?  Is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  the  labourers 
who  quarry  the  stones,  and  the,masons  who  put  them  in  their  places,  as  will  as 
every  other  person  employed,  must  live, — and  can  they  eat  and  drink  next  year's 
produce  ?  Let  us  repeat  this  much  disputed  proposition  :  Because  one  man 
has  saved  some  portion  of  the  produce  of  previous  years,  and  another  has 
consumed  it,  one  may  have  more,  and  the  other  less,  of  next  year's  produce; 
but  this  will  not  in  any  way  alter  the  quantity  of  that  year's  produce, 
Neither  party  will  have  got  hold  of  that  produce,  nor  hate  consumed  it ;  that, 
as  observed  in  our  last  Paper,  the  wise  laws  of  God  prevent,  Multiply  the 
transactions  how  you  will,  put  them  in  any  shape  you  like,  apply  them  to 
individuals  or  to  governments,  it  will  only  bring  out  more  clearly  the  simple  truth 
that  "  we  cannot  consume  what  does  not  exist,"  and  fill  our  minds  with 
astonishment  that  this  truth  is  not  at  once  and  without  argument  universally 
acknowledged.— Educational  Paper  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  Institution' 
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THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION.— PROPOSED  RATING  SCHEME. 


I.  Plan  for  Giving  Assistance  to  the  Schools  op  the  Independent  Pooe. 

"Our  attention  has  principally  been  devoted  to  the  system  of  aid  and  inspection 
established  by  your  Majesty's  Government,  which  has  now  for  20  years  given 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  building  of  schools,  and  has  created  a  class  of 
schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers  of  a  superior  character  to  any  previously 
known  in  this  country.  We  have  dwelt  fully  both  on  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  this  system.  "We  have  found  it  stimulating  voluntary  subscriptions, 
offering  many  excellent  models  of  teaching,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  character 
of  the  people  by  leaving  both  the  general  management  of  the  schools  and  their 
religious  teaching  free.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  exposed  great  and  growing 
defects  in  its  tendency  to  indefinite  expense,  in  its  inability  to  assist  the  poorer 
districts,  in  the  partial  inadequacy  of  its  teaching,  and  in  the  complicated 
business  which  encumbers  the  central  office  of  the  Committee  of  Council ,  and 
these  defects  have  led  us  to  believe  that  any  attempt  to  extend  it  unaltered  into 
a  national  system  would  fail.  We  have  therefore  proposed,  while  retaining  the 
leading  principles  of  the  present  system  and  simplifying  its  working,  to 
combine  .  ith  it  a  supplementary  and  local  system  which  may  diffuse  a  wider 
interest  in  education,  may  distribute  its  burdens  more  equally,  and  may  enable 
every  school  in  the  country  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 

In  close  connection  with  the  education  of  the  independent  poor,  we  have 
proposed  in  another  part  of  our  report  a  scheme  by  which  the  charities  which 
have  been  given  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  others  which  appear  justly 
available  for  that  object,  may  be  employed  in  a  more  advantageous  manner  than 
is  possible  at  present  under  the  limited  powers  of  the  charity  commissioners. 

1.  That  all  assistance  given  to  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools  shall  be 
simplified  and  reduced  to  grants  of  two  kinds. 

The  first  of  these  grants  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  by  the  managers 
of  the  schools.  Conpliance  with  these  conditions  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
Inspectors. 

The  second  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  in  consideration  of  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  children  in  the  school  during 
the  year  preceding  the  payment.  The  existence  of  this  degree  of  knowledge 
shall  be  ascertained  by  examiners  appointed  by  County  and  Borough  Boards  of 
Education  hereinafter  described. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  be  entitled  to  these  grants  which  shall  not  fulfil  the 
following  general  conditions  : — 

The  school  shall  have  been  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council,  on 
the  report  of  the  Inspector,  as  an  elementary  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  Inspector  to  be  healthy  and  properly 
drained  and  ventilated,  and  supplied  with  offices ;  and  the  principal  school- 
room shall  contain  at  least  eight  square  feet  of  superficial  area  for  each  child  in 
average  doily  attendance. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  paid  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
children  during  the  year  preceding  the  Inspector's  visit,  as  the  Committee  of 
Council  shall  fix  from  time  to  time,  the  sums  specified  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  6, 
for  each  child,  according  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
discipline,  efficiency,  and  general  character  of  the  school. 

4.  That  there  shall  also  be  paid  an  additional  grant  of  2s.  6d.  a  child  on  so 
many  of  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  throughout  the  year  as 
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have  been  under  the  instruction  of  properly  qualified  pupil-teachers,  or 
assistant-teachers,  allowing  thirty  children  for  each  pupil-teacher,  or  sixty  for 
each  assistant-teacher. 

5.  That  every  school  which  applies  for  aid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be 
examined  by  a  county  examiner  within  twelve  months  after  the  application,-  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  that  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools  under  whose  inspection  the  school  will  fall  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
present  at  the  examination. 

6.  That,  subject  to  recommendation  7,  the  managers  of  all  schools  fulfilling 
the  conditions  specified  in  Rule  3  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
rate  a  sum  varying  from  22s.  6d.  to  21s.  for  every  child  who  has  attended  the 
school  during  140  days  in  the  year  preceding  the  day  of  examination,  and  who 
passes  an  examination  before  the  examiner  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  who,  if  a  girl,  also  passes  an  examination  in  plain  work.  That  scholars 
under  seven  years  of  age  shall  not  be  examined,  but  the  amount  of  the  grant 
shall  be  determined  by  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance, 
20s.  being  paid  on  account  of  each  child. 

7.  That  the  combined  grants  from  the  Central  Fund  and  the  County  Board 
shall  never  exceed  the  fees  and  subscriptions,  or  15s.  per  child  on  the  average 
attendance.  ?7 

II.  County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Education. 

8.  That  in  every  county  or  division  of  a  county  having  a  separate  county 
rate  there  shall  be  a  County  Board  of  Education  appointed  in  the  following 
manner :  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  elect  any  number  of  members, 
not  exceeding  six,  being  in  the  commission  of  the  Peace,  or  being  Chairmen  or 
Vice-Chairmen  of  any  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  and  the  members  so  elected  shall 
elect  any  other  persons  not  exceeding  six.  The  number  of  ministers  of  religion 
on  any  County  Board  of  Education  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole 
Dumber. 

9.  That  in  corporate  towns,  which  at  the  Census  last  preceding  contained 
more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  the  Town  Council  may  appoint  a  Borough  Board 
of  Education,  to  consist  of  any  number  of  persons  not  exceeding  six,  of  which 
not  more  than  two  shall  be  ministers  of  religion.  This  Board  shall  within  the 
limits  of  the  Borough,  have  the  powers  of  a  County  Board  of  Education. 

10.  That  where  there  is  a  Borough  Board  of  Education,  the  grant  which 
would  have  been  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  borough 
rate,  or  other  municipal  funds. 

11.  That  the  election  of  County  and  Borough  Boards  of  Education  shall  be 
for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  year,  one-third  of  the  Board  shall  retire, 
but  be  capable  of  re-election.  At  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years,  the 
members  to  retire  shall  be  determined  by  lot.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
at  the  next  succeeding  quarter  sessions  after  the  vacancies  made  in  the  County 
Board,  shall  fill  up  the  places,  but  so  as  always  to  preserve  as  near  as  may  be 
the  proportion  between  the  number  chosen  from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  from  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the 
other  members.  The  vacancy  in  the  Borough  Boards  of  Education  shall  be 
filled  up  by  the  Town  Council,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  one  calendar  month  from 
the  day  of  the  vacancies  made. 

12.  That  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  shall  be  a  member  of  each  County  and  Borough  Board. 

13.  That  the  Boards  of  Education  shall  appoint  examiners,  being  certificated 
masters  of  at  least  seven  years  ctanding,  and  receive  communications  and 
decide  upon  complaints  as  to  their  proceeidngs." 
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EAST  KENT   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND   SCHOOLMASTERS*  AND  SCHOOLMISTRESSES' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  St.  Peter's  School, 
Thanet,  on  Saturday,  April  13.     Mr.  Schartan  in  the  chair. 

Owing  to  the  cold  cheerless  weather,  few  members  were  present,  and  the 
proposed  subject  of  discussion  was  postponed  till  June.  The  Chairman  explained 
the  method  of  teaching  navigation  in  his  school,  and  gave  the  teachers  present 
a  practical  lesson  in  finding  the  course,  distance,  latitude  and  longitude,  of  a 
vessel,  from  data  extracted  from  the  Log  Book.  The  lesson  gave  much 
satisfaction,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  at  1  o'clock,  on  Saturday,  May  4th, 
at  St.  George's  School,  Rarnsgate,  when  lessons  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  Goshawk, 
and  Miss  E.  Graham.    After  tea,  the  Committee  and  Officers  will  be  elected. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Education  :  A  Lecture.  By  D.  Nasmith.  London,  Philip  and  Son.  This 
is  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  London  Association  of  School- 
masters and  published  at  their  request.  Without  endorsing  all  the  plans  set 
forth  by  the  lecturer,  who  is  a  practical  schoolmaster,  we  nevertheless 
cordially  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  profession.  This  lecture 
belongs  to  a  class  which  is  still  far  too  small.  We  get  plenty  of  lectures  on 
plans  in  general,  but  what  we  really  want  are  lectures,  such  as  Mr.  Nasmith's, 
dealing  with  actual  experiments,  and  setting  out  with  clearness  what  the 
lecturer  has  attempted  and  how  far  the  attempt  proved  successful.  It  is  no 
valid  objection  to  say,  that  what  has  proved  successful  in  our  school  may  not  do 
so  in  another.  For  if  a  plan  is  a  decided  success  in  one  instance,  it  may  be  so 
in  many  others,  even  though  not  suited  to  the  general  run  of  schools.  Every 
successful  experiment  must  be  a  gain  to  the  profession  generally. 

Analytical  Outline  of  Latin  Syntax.  By  A.  H.  Wartislaw,  M.A.  Simpkin 
and  Co.  The  object  of  this  little  work  will  be  best  understood  by  an  extract  from 
the  author's  preface  :  "  My  apology  is,  that  a  scientific  method  of  treating 
English  Grammar  is  gradually  working  its  way  upwards,  and  I  desire  to 
contribute  my  approximation  towards  a  general  method,  proceeding  upon  the 
basis  of  the  logical  analysis  of  the  sentence,  which  will  enable  both  teachers 
and  pupils  to  treat  the  elements  of  all  languages,  at  any  rate  all  Indo-germanic, 
alike,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  one  language  to  another,  more 
especially  "  that  from  an  ancient  to  a  modern,  or  from  a  modern  to  an  ancient 
language."  Though  small  in  size,  this  book  contains  the  germ  of  a  useful 
element,  in  connection  with  elementary  instruction  in  language. 

Le  Tetit  Tresor  de  la  Langue  Frangaise,  for  Reading,  Speaking,  or  Self- 
learning.  By  C.  A.  de  G.  Liancoust,  M.A.  Kent  &  Co.  Few  introductions 
to  the  French  language  are  better  fitted  for  a  first-book  for  young  pupils  than 
the  present.  Its  arrangement  is  judicious,  and  its  vocabularies  ample  for  the 
purpose  intended. 
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Lamport,  Northampton,  April  18th,  1S61. 

Sir, — The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Education  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  It  proposes  great  and  important  changes  in  regard  to  both  schools 
and  teachers.  The  interests  of  teachers  are  dealt  with  rather  freely,  and  some  of 
the  recommendations,  if  carried  out.  Avill  affect  them  in  a  way  not  peculiarly 
agreeable.  It  is  manifestly  a  duty  which  teachers  owe  to  themselves,  to  unite  for 
a  general  expression  of  opinion  when  the  time  arrives  at  which  it  will  be  expedient 
to  express  it.  Already  are  they  astir,  and  begin  to  place  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  Associated  Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters,  which  possesses  an  organiza- 
tion for  collecting  and  expressing  the  views  and  opinions  of  teachers  scattered 
throughout  the  land-  It  may  he  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
will  not  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  but  this  is  a  bare  probability.  Teachers 
therefore  of  all  classes,  will  do  well  to  consider  the  Report,  and  communicate  their 
opinions  to  the  offices  of  the  Associated  Body,  who  will  be  prepared  at  the  proper 
time  to  represent  these  opinions  to  the  authorities.  Procrastination  is  dangerous, 
and  it  is  an  unwise  policy  to  delay  ascertaining  the  various  opinions  of  teachers  on 
a  subject  affecting  their  interests,  till  such  time  as  these  propositions  are  placed 
before  the  legislature,  when,  owing  to  the  isolated  and  scattered  condition  of 
teachers,  time  would,  most  likely,  not  permit  of  any  extensive  organization  for  the 
expression  of  their  feelings.  1  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  person  a  com- 
munication as  to  what  the  views  of  teachers  are  in  the  present  crisis.  One  duty 
they  have  is  undoubtedly  to  unite. 

Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  find  space  for  this  letter  in  your  next  issue. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  J.  GRAVES,  . 

Hon.  Gen.  Sec.  to  the  Associated  Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters 
in  England  and  Wales. 


Glasgow,  12sh  April,  1861, 
Sir. — In  Gray's  Arithmetic,  Oliver  and  Boyd's  edition,   page  108,  occurs  the 
following  question  : — "  What  ought  I  to  charge  per  yard  for  cloth  which  cost  me 
19s.  per  English  ell,  that  I  may  have  25  per  cent  profit,  after  allowing  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  and  six  months  credit  ? — Ans.  £1  0s.  SJjgd." 
The  answer  as  given  above  comes  by  the  following  solution : — 
(a),  qr.     5  :  4  : :  19s.  :  £1  0s.  5||Xd. 
(/>).     £100  :  125 

(c).      ioo  :  105 

(d).       100  :  102£ 
This  solution  contains,  I  think,  a  fallacy  in  statement  (c).,  which  according  to 
the  rule  given  in  every  Arithmetic,  for  discount  ought  to  be  95  :  100,    instead  of 
100  :  105.    The  solution  would  by  this  correction  stand  :  — 

qr.    5  :      4  ::  19  :  £10s.  lOd. 

£100  :  125 

£  95  :  100 

£100  :  102£ 
showing  an  error  of  4f$  in  the  first  answer.    Might  I  request  you  to  fax  our  me  by 
inserting    this  in  your  valuable  "Papers,"   in  order  that  some  more   expert 
Arithmetician  than  I  may  give  a  proper  solution  to  this  question. 

I  am,  yours  obedient  servant, 

A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 
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Training  College. 
■  Sir, — The  following  method  of  inscribing  a  pentagon  in  a  given  circle,  which  is 
simpler  and  shorter  than  that  usually   employed,   would  perhaps   be  thought 
acceptable  to  some  of  the  many  readers  of  your  paper. 

Having  a  circle  C  given  ;  Find  the  centre  F ;  mark  off  twice  the 
radius  A B,  BD,  on  the  circumference;  join  A  and  D;  trisect  AD  in  1  and  2; 
then  §  of  AD,  viz.  A2  or  Dl  is  the  length  of  each  side  of  the  required  pentagon. 

The  converse  of  this,  to  descride  a  pentagon  having  one  side  given,  holds  good 
when  it  is  required  simply  to  make  each  side  equal  to  the  given  line  and  not  make 
the  figure  upon  it. 

Bisect  the  line  AB ;  produce  it  to  C,  \  length ,  describe  equilateral  triangle 
ACD  on  AC;  describe  circle  round  ACD,  (Euclid) ;  mark  off  line  AB  round 
the  circumference. 

W.  H.  J. 


Tavistock  British  School,  April  16th,  1861. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  suggest  to  my  fellow  teachers,  through  the  medium  of  your 
periodical,  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  children  in  our  schools  to  subscribe 
towards  the  relief  of  the  starving  millions  in  India.  I  mentioned  the  matter  to 
my  boys  this  morning  and  have  just  collected  nearly  10s.  in  sums  varying  from  a 
farthing  to  sixpence. 

Besides  cultivating  a  spirit  of  liberality,  a  considerable  amount  might  be  raised 
in  this  way,  if  the  plan  were  generally  adopted. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  M. 


Mayfield,  Derby. 

Sir, — If  you  could  please  allow  me  a  small  corner  of  your  excellent  Paper  for 
the  insertion  of  the  enclosed,  I  shall  be  grateful. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

UT1LIS. 

Anon,  out  of  the  earth,  a  fabric  huge 

Hose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 

"With  golden  architrave  ;  nor  did  there  want 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven  : 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.    Not  Babylon 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 

Equalled  in  all  their  glories  to  enshine 

Belus  or  Serapis,  their  gods ;  or  seat 

Their  king,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxury.    The  ascending  pile 

Soon  fixed  her  stately  height :  and  straight  the  doors 

Opening  their  brazen  folds  discover  wide 

"Within  her  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 

And  level  pavement :  from  the  arched  roof 

Pendant  by  subtle  magic  many  a  row 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 

"With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

A&  from  a  sky. 
Give  an  analysis  andparaphrase  of  these  few  lines  and  parse  the  words  in  italics: — 
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Stourbridge,  April  23, 1861. 
Sir,— I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  by  this  time,  inundated  with  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  Report  of  the  Education  Commissioners.  Whether  many  of 
the  clergy  may  feel  inclined  to  take  the  matter  up,  I  know  not,  but  as  one  of  that 
body  actively  engaged  in  a  National  School,  connected  with  the  Government  for 
nearly  18  years,  1  feel  inclined  to  trespass  on  your  columns  with  a  few  brief  remarks. 
I  deeply  regret  the  unfavourable  influence  which  this  Report  is  likely  to 
exercise  upon  the  interests  of  a  most  meritorious  class  of  persons,  I  mean  the 
Certificated  Masters  and  Mistresses.  In  page  149  I  find  that  their  claim  unon  the 
Government  is  disposed  of  in  the  most  summary  way.  They  are  told  that  these 
claims  do  not  extend  beyond  one  year,  and  that|they  are  not  entitled  to  anj  augmenta- 
tion grant  beyond  that  short  period  ;  in  fact!  that  the  augmentation  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  and  not  for  tbat  of  the  teachers.  "What  the  legal  state  of  this 
case  may  be  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  this 
doctrine  propounded.  It  seems  to  me  "to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  measures  for  the  improvement  of  Education  were  undertaken. 
Great  expectations  were  held  out  to  young  men  to  induce  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  work,  they  were  even  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  Government 
appointments  and  retiring  pensions.  School  Committees  were  told  that  these 
grants  were  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  lower  the  salaries  they 
offered,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  within  their  reach  a  more  highly  qualified 
class  of  teachers.  To  say  that  because  the  augmentation  was  paid  through  the 
manager  of  the  school,  the  interests  only  of  the  school  were  regarded  is,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say,  a  mere  quibble.  Is  not  this  also  the  case  with  the  money  paid  for 
instructing'the  Pupil  Teachers  ?  This  money,  as  well  as  that  for  augmentation,  comes 
through  the  managers,  but  has  the  teacher  no  absolute  legal  claim  to  recover  if 
withheld  ?  I  know  the  Government  are  no  parties  to  the  indenture,  but  the 
master  can  hold  6ome  parties  bound,  and  we,  who  have  signed  these  indentures, 
hold  the  Committee  of  Council  morally  bound  to  us,  to  see  us  harmless  through 
these  engagements. 

The  plan  proposed  of  giving  the  managers  one  sum  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
school,  to  enable  them  to  make  tbe  best  terms  they  can  with  the  teachers,  will 
act  most  unfavourably  upon  the  interests  of  those  teachers.  .Is  it  likely,  with  a 
curate  in  the  parish  receiving  a  salary  of  from  £70  to  £100  a  year,  one  who  has 
taken  a  high  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  that  any  Committee  will  offer  £130 
or  even  more  to  a  schoolmaster,  as  is  now  very  properly  done  in  many  places. 
These  higher  salaries  are  made  up  of  various  sums,  but  Committees  I  fear  require 
a  little  more  enlightenment  and  education  themselves,  before  they  would  recognize 
the  services  of  the  schoolmaster,  by  offering  him  so  large  a  salary. 

I  fear  I  must  not  trespass  upon  your  space  too  largely,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  regret  at  the  tone  of  this  Report  in  reference  to  certificated 
teachers  generally.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  any  impartial  committee,  sitting 
upon  Rugby  School,  would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  under  the  favourable 
circumstances  for  learning  under  which  the  pupil  is  placed  there,  the  object  of  the 
parents  in  sending  their  children  to  that  school,  as  far  as  learning  goes,  is  no 
better  attained  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  poor  who  send  their  boys  to  the  National 
School.  1  am  not  sure  if,  ceteris  paribus,  more  is  not  done  in  an  average  National 
School  than  in  Rugby.  The  Inspectors  of  Schools  have  entered  upon  their  duties  in 
most  cases,  direct  from  the  Universities ;  they  have  had  in  few  instances,  the 
advantage*  of  the  personal  management  of  schools,  fewer  of  them  still  are  acquainted 
by  experience  with  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  present  system  came 
into  operation.  To  those  of  us  who  have  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  the  old 
system,  the  change  seems  almost  miraculous,  and  this  change  has  been  mainly 
effected  by  the  highly  qualified  teachers  now  employed  in  our  schools. 

Nothing  can  b6  more  discouraging  to  the  teachers  than  the  strain  in  which  the 
Commissioners  have  indulged  in  speaking  of  them  and  the  faint  praise  with  which 
their  case  has  been  condemned. 

I  have  the  hono  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  \V.  GRIER. 
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Crediton,  April  9th,  1861. 
Sir, — I   send  the  following  in    answer    to   J.  F.    The  time    I    occupied  in 
answering  the  question  in  a  Union  School  was  rather  less  then  three  hours.     I 
neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  of  a  limited  time. 

May  I  request  an  answer  through  the  medium  of  Papers  for  Schoolmasters,  to 
the  following  ? — 

By  what  process  may  I  obtain  the  logarithms  of  a  number  without  the  usual 
reference  to  a  table  ?  or  what  book  will  give  me  the  desired  information. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


ELEMENTARY   DRAWING. 

•  Training  School,  Durham. 

Sir, — In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  Educational  Commissioners,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  elementary  Drawing.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  after  th^  trouble  and  expence  to  which  the  Committee  of  Council 
has  put  itself,  in  order  to  promote  the  study  of  this  art  in  Training  Colleges  and 
Elementary  Schools,  that  the  whole  subject  will  now  be  thrown  overboard;  but 
certainly  among  the  changes  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  this  is  very- 
likely  to  take  place,  unless  some  special  provision  is  made  in  its  favour.  One 
great  inducement  to  stud)',  Avhat  in  its  earlier  stages  is  a  very  dry  subject,  will  be 
taken  away  if  masters  are  no  longer  to  receive  a  special  grant  for  their  drawing 
Certificate  ;  and  now  that  all  payments  are  to  be  made  by  the  Manager,  we  cannot 
expect  that  a  master  will  receive  £5  or  £10  extra  because  he  is  qualified  to  teach 
Drawing,  unless  the  Manager  receives  some  benefit  from  his  master's  qualification. 
Drawing  is  not  one  of  those  subjects  upon  which  the  Examiner  is  required  to 
report,  and  upon  the  successful  teaching  of  which,  grants  both  from  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  County  Board  are  to  depend  ;  and  as  teachers  will^naturally  bestow 
most  time  on  subjects  for  which  they  are  paid,  it  will  soon  come  to  pass  that 
Drawing  will  be  totally  neglected,  and  Elementary  Schools  will  no  longer  be,  as 
was  intended,  feeders  to  the  School  of  Art. 

There  are  two  ways,  however,  in  which  the  study  of  Drawing  might  still  be 
encouraged  in  our  schools  ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  I  think  the  Government  is 
bound  to  adopt.  Drawing  might  be  added  to  the  three  subjects — Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic— on  which  the  Examiner  has  to  report :  or  secondly,  Government 
might  still  continue  to  give  special  gratuities  to  those  masters  who  teach  Drawing 
in  their  Schools. 

In  the  minutes  of  February,  1^58,  their  lordships  mention  Reading,  Writing* 
Arithmetic  and  Drawing  as  the  four  most  important  secular  subjects  which  can  be- 
taught  in  Elementary  Schools,  and  they  remark  also  that  these  subjects  differ  from 
others  usually  taught,  since  they  are  what  the  children  are  to  be  enabled  to  do 
rather  than  what  they  are  only  to  answer  about.  "  The  kiud  of  Drawing,"  their 
lordships  go  on  to  remark,  '■  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach,  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
•an  education  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand,  such  as  maj,  indeed,  be  the  first  step 
in  the  career  of  a  great  Artist,  but  must  at  any  rate  enable  the  commonest 
workman  to  do  his  own  work  more  neatly  and  better."  If  then  Drawing  would  be 
so  useful  to  the  working  classes,  why  not  put  it  among  the  assential  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  our  National  Schools  ? 

But  if  it  should  be  thought  premature  to  insist  upon  this  Art  taking  its  place 
among  the  commoner  branches  of  a  poor  Child's  education— and  I  know  that  a 
great  deal  of  prejudice  exists  on  the  subject — then  I  think  Government  should 
continue  to  do  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  viz.,  to  grant  special  gratuities  to  those 
teachers  who  have  passed  in  one  or  more  branches  of  Drawing.  One  or  other  of 
the  plans  suggested,  I  think  in  common  justice  ought  to  be  adopted  :  for  at  present 
a  large  number  of  teachers  receive  annually  from  £1  to  £8  for  teaching  this  subject, 
and  these  grants  certainly  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  without  some  equivalent 
being  given. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  W.  L. 
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Whitburn,  Lenlithgowshire. 

Sir, — In  the  April  number  of  "  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster,"  a  letter  appeared, 
containing- strong  objections  against  teaching  Analysis  in  schools.  As  it  is  the 
intent  of  your  paper  that  all  matters  concerning  the  school  and  schoolmaster 
may  be  freely  discussed  through  the  medium  of  its  pages,  I  beg  permission  to  give 
my  opinions  and  experience  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

First,  then  I  tbinlc  that  Analysis  is  quite  as  easily  taught  to  a  class  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  English  parsing,  as  those  rudiments  are  to  a  class  totally 
ignorant  of  them. 

Further,  after  these  rudiments  are  attained,  it  is  very  desirable,  that  for  the 
preservation  and  perfection  of  the  beauty  of  the  English  language,  even  the 
'  working  man's  child '  should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  more  advanced  branches. 

If  the  school  be  '/a?>,'make  it '  good"  —if  good,  strive  to  make  it  very  good. 

His  quotation  from  Dr.  Woodford  does  not  seem  to  his  (your  correspondents') 
point. 

The  fact  of  parsing  being  neglected  for  the  sake  of  Analysis  does  not  prove  that 
Analysis  ought  not  to  be  studied  at  all.  Teach  Parsing  and  Analysis  along  with 
each  other,  at  least  to  an  advanced  class,  and  I  think  the  difficulty  will  disappear. 
As  to  pupil  teachers  ;  that  is  a  dull  pupil  teacher,  if  in  his  third  year  (which  is 
the  stage  of  his  apprenticeship  at  which  Analysis  is  required  by  II. M.  Inspector) 
he  cannot  fathom  Morell.  Moreover,  Dr.  Cumming's  testimony  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  bear  up  your  correspondents'  opinion  concerning  Analysis. 

It  must  be  very  evident  to  all  that  the  fact  of  its  not  being  familiar  to  tbe 
teacher  will  easily  account  for  the  strangeness  of  aualysis^to  the  scholars.  For 
my  part  I  like  it  well;  and  whenever  I  have  attempted  to  make  it  plaiu  to  the 
minds  of  my  class,  their  attention  told  me  they  saw  its  beauty.  Analysis  is  a 
powerful  auxilliary  to  English  Composition.  The  architect  must  not  only  be 
acquainted  with  the  properties  and  situations  of  individual  stones,  in  order  to  the 
formation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  building  ;  he  must  also  take  care,  that  all  the 
individual  parts  together  form  one  beautiful  and  complete  whole. 

By  inserting  the  above  in  your  valuable  paper  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Sir,  Yours  respectfully, 

A  PUPIL  TEACHER. 


§mti\\  €nmntm\  t&  Saining  Sr^jols. 

Christmas,    1860. 


First  and  Second  Year. 


MUSIC 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


N.B. — The  questions  are  in  two  diyision*  :  the  first  relating  simply  to  musical 
notation,  the  second  to  harmony.  They  may  be  taken  indiscriminately  over 
the  whole  paper. 

Division  I. 

1.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  uses  of  music  in  an  Elementary  School ; 
and  what  especial  advantages  result  to  the  teacher  from  a  good  knowledge  of  it. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  Major,  and  what  by  the  Minor  Diatonic  Scale  ? 
Write  out  an  example  of  both,  and  show  exactly  in  what  the  difference  oonsists. 
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3.  Yocal  music  is  usually  written  in  four  parts.  What  names  do  you  give 
to  the  four  different  qualities  of  voice  answering  to  them ;  and  how  do  you 
distinguish  written  music  according  as  it  is  intended  to  be  sung  by  each  ?  Give 
examples  opposite. 

4.  Write  out  the  scale  of  E  Major  ;  A  Minor ;  Ep-  Major  ;  and  G  Minor ; 
putting  the  fiats  or  sharps  to  every  note  which  requires  them. 

5.  Transpose  the  following  passage  into  the  Key  of  A  Natural. 


fcr.: 


3 


-f*-H — I 


» — —m  Am 


■N- 


PP* 


=R=^ 


_=r*=« 


SEi^l 


6.  Write  out  the  substance  of  a  lesson  on  beating  time  and  marking  accent. 
Give  examples  how  it  should  be  done  in  three  or  four  of  the  ordinary  cases. 

7.  Represent  the  following  pnssage  in  the  three  other  clefs,  so  that  they  shall 
all  represent  the  same  pitch  of  voice. 


8.  Write  the  names  of  the  following  rests  over  each  ;  and  in  the  passage  of 
music  under  them  substitute  notes  for  rests,  and  rests  for  notes. 


fe— — m* 


H_sEjEE 


ifc*t 


^PfvP-rV-rM- 


P^^ 


9.  Write  the  meaning  of  the  following  music  terms  opposite  each. 

Andante  Allegro  Andantino  Rallentando 

Largo  Moderato  Allegretto  A  temp) 

Adagio  Presto  Ad  lib 
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10.  Put  the  opposite  passage  into  score  for  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass,  each 
with  its  proper  clef. 

v  a  J :rj  .  -r. i  11 


Division  II. 

N.B. — No  additional  marks  will  be  given  for  answers  in  this  Division  made  by 
Candidates  who  have  not  fully  and  accurately  answered  at  least  six  questions 
in  the  preceding  Division  ;  and  the  full  marks  for  the  paper  may  be  obtained 
by  excellent  answers  in  the  first  Division  only. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  perfect,  an  augmented,  and  a  diminished  interval? 
Exemplify  them  in  the  case  of  the  7th. 

2.  Give  the  inversions  of  the  triads  of  the  tonic,  the  dominant  and  the  sub- 
dominant,  on  the  scale  of  C  Maj  or. 

3.  Show  how  the  same  inversions  are  indicated  by  figures. 

4.  Analyse  the  opposite  exercise. 
1  2  31  4  5,         61  7  8 


I 


:eEg 


S 


ZJ — T? 


t=3 


Z2 


T3^ 


5 


i 


10 


XX 


^=Sf 


1 1 


12 


13 


14 


15 


T3" 


1 
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iifcE§£ 


E 


=?q=^rrop:o 


zt 


:S 


-Q 


3-9= 


=4 


tr 


■^r 


xs 


-r-- 


A 


-ex- 


:£2t: 


3 


e* 


e»- 


=t 


HI 


5,  Add  an  accompaniment  of  three  parts  to  the  following  subject  in  the 
Treble. 


_ca 


e> 


=±=nzq=gp 


-S+^-j-ir- 


-e 


te^E 


pz± 


& — I- 


3 


-H- 


^ZQt 


_^. 


ALGEBRA. 


First  Year. 


TAm  Ziowrs  allowed  for  this  Paper 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 

1.  From  the  'sum  of  5  a3  (b  +  c)  +  6  b3  (a  —  c)  —  7  a3  b  +  3  c  O3  +  £3) 
take  away  4  63  (a  —  c)  —  3  c  a  (a2  —  br)  —  4  a  4  (cJ  +  «2)  and  find  the  value 
of  the  remainder  when  3a=.6b  =  c  —  6. 

2.  Multiply  81  *  +  27  a;3  y  +  9  a;2  j?  +  3  x  y3  +  y*  by  3  x  —  y. 

3.  Divide  a;8  +  a*  a:4  +  a8  by  s2  +  a  a?  +  a3. 


Section  II. 


2.  Eeduce  to  its  simplest  form 


x*—  (?/-z)»    .  y» -(*  —  *)»    ,   z*-(x-y)> 
(»+'*?-- *•       (*+y)8  — **       (2/-r-^2-»a 
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3. "Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  x3  —  3  %%  -f  3  x —  1,  xz  — x2 —  s+l» 
x*  —  2  x3  +  2  x  —  1,  and  z*  —  2  x3  +  2  x*  —  2  x  +  1. 

3.  Divide  (a  +  5  +  c)4  —  {b  +  c)*  —  (e  +  a)*  —  («  +  &)4  +  «4  +  *4+s4 
by  12  (a  -f  £  +  <0- 

Section  III. 
Solve  one  of  the  following  : — 

1.  3ifl— -^(3|-5^)=,I+#5(3x-.2)s 


ly 


2. 


3. 


i.fbsfe,.HM^i)d 


Sx  +  s^'Kx  +  y). 

(  3  y2  +  2  x  y  =  39 

Or, 

(  2  x2  +  3  x  y  +  y2  =  20 

(       5  x2  +  4  f,2  =  41 

Section  IV. 

1.  A  farmer  buys  a  number  of  oxen  for  200  guineas,  and  after  losing  4  of 
them,  sells  the  remainder  for  £7  a  head  more  than  he  gave  for  them.  His 
gain  oa  the  whole  is  20  guineas.     What  number  of  oxen  did  he  purchase  ? 

2.  A  person  after  paying  a  poor  rate,  and  also  an  income  tax  of  lOd.  in  the 
pound,  has  £510.  remaining  J  the  poor  rate  is  £27.  more  than  the  income  tax ; 
find  the  original  income,  and  the  number  of  pence  in  the  £  of  the  poor  rate. 

3.  A  sets  out  from  M  to  go  to  N  at  the  same  time  that  B  sets  out  from  N  to 
go  to  M.  When  they  meet,  A  returns  to  M  and  then  goes  back  again  to  N. 
■which  he  reaches  at  the  same  time  that  B  reaches  M.  Compare  their  rates  of 
travelling. 

Section  V. 

1.  Give  a  reason  for  the  "  Rule  of  Signs,"  in  multiplication,  in  the  simplest 
and  clearest  form. 

2.  Prove  that  every  multiple  of  two  numbers  is  a  multiple  of  their  least 
common  multiple. 

3.  Show  that  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  number,  when  one  more  than 
half  the  number  of  digits  iu  the  root  is  obtained,  the  remaining  digits  may  bo 
found  by  simple  division. 

Section  VI. 
Draw  up  a  scheme  for  a  first  lesson  on  "  Indices." 
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THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 
Second  Year. 


Three  hours  allowed  fer  this  Paper. 
You  arc  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Sbction  I. 

1.  What  is  the  exact  title  of  the  book  ?  Give  it  at  full  length.  What  are 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  ? 

2.  Give  an  analytical  table  of  contents  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

3.  What  do  you  learn  from  the  preface,  of  the  temper  in  which  our  Common 
Prayer  Beok  is  drawn  up  ? 

What  reasons  are  alleged  in  the  preface  *  concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church,'  for  the  changes  that  were  made  on  the  older  books  of  divine  service  1 

Section  II. 

1.  When  did  the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  take  place  ?  What 
alterations  were  then  made  ? 

2.  From  what  version  is  the  Psalter  taken  ?  Quote  from  memory  any  places 
where  it  varies  much  from  the  Psalms  in  the  authorized  veraions. 

S.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  office  of  Holy  Communion, 

Section  III. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  festivals  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  Our 
Lord  ?  Give  a  full  account  of  the  service  for  Easter  Day  and  explain  the 
oonnexion  between  the  proper  lessons,  and  the  events  then  commemorated. 

2.  Collect  from  memory  as  many  expressions  as  you  can  in  the  ordinary^ 
service  which  are  either  obsolete  or  used  in  a  sense  different  to  the  modern , 
and  explain  them  simply  and  clearly  aa  for  children. 

Section  IV. 
Give  a  full  account  of  the  senice  for  Trinity  Sunday.    When  was  this 
festival  first  instituted,  and  in  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  other  great 
festivals  ? 

Section  V. 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Niceno  Creed. 

2.  What  is  the  Commination  Service  ?  What  'godly  discipline'  is  referred 
to  ?    When  was  this  service  added  to  the  Prayer  Book  ?    Analyse  it. 

Section  VI. 

Make  notes  on  the  following  Collect— supposing  you  were  to  give  a  lesson 
on  it  to  a  very  young  class  : 

"  ©  Lord,  raise  up  (we  pray  thee)  thy  power,  and  come  among  us,  and  with 
great  might  succour  us ;  that  whereas,  through  our  sins  and  wickedness,  we 
are  sore  let  and  hindered  in  running  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  thy  bountiful 
grace  and  mercy  may  speedily  held  and  deliver  us ;  through  the  satisfaction  of 
thy  Son  our  Lord,  to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  honour  and  glory, 
world  without  end.    Amen." 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 

Section  I. 

1.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Thessalonians— "  Even  after  that  we  had  suffered 
"before,  and  were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know  at  Philippi,  we  were  bold  in 
our  God,  to  speak  unto  you  the  Gospel  of  God  with  much  contention."  How 
does  the  Book  of  the  Acts  explain  this  ?    Give  full  details. 

2.  Mention  the  several  occasions  on  which  St.  Paul  claimed  the  rights  of  a 
Roman  citizen. 

3.  Give  a  summary  of  St.  Paul's  address  at  Miletus,  to  the  elders  of  the 
Ephesian  Church,  and  illustrate  his  reference  to  (1)  his  previous  labours,  (2) 
his  own  manual  labour,  (3)  his  impending  fate,  and  (4)  the  disorders  that  would 
arise  in  the  Church, 

Section  II. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  four  of  the  following  places  .—  Seleucia,  Philippi? 
Tarsus,  Ptolemais,  Damascus,  Ca)sarea,  Melita,  Syracuse,  Appii  Forum. 

2.  Relate  the  circumstance  of  St.  Paul's  appearance  before  the  council  where 
Ananias  was  present  as  High  Priest  (xxiii.  1-10),  and  explain  such  things  as 
might  probably  require  explanation  if  this  narrative  were  read  in  a  class. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  St.  Paul's  defence  before  King  Agrippa  (c.  xxvi). 
What  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the  Apostle's  proceedings  in  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  his  miraculous  conversion  ? 

Section  III. 

"Write  such  notes  on  tho  following  passage  as  will  show  how  you  would 
treat  it,  supposing  it  to  have  been  just  read  by  your  first  class. 

ACTS  XV.  36-41. 

<c  And  some  days  after  Paul  said  unto  .Barnabas,  Let  us  go  again  and  visit 
our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
see  how  they  do.  And  Barnabas  determined  to  take  with  them  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark.  But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  who 
departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work. 
And  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  departed  asunder 
one  from  the  other  :  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus  ;  And 
Paul  chose  Silas,  and  departed,  being  recommended  by  the  brethren  unto  the 
grace  of  God.  And  he  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches." 

Section  IV. 

1.  State  the  arguments  by  which  St.  Paul  proves  in  the  Epistle  to  tho  Romans 
that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  guilty  before  God. 
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2.  How  does  St.  Paul  prove  that  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  not  a  breach 
of  the  Covenant  with  Abraham  ? 

3.  Give  a  summary  of  the  8th  Chapter  of  this  Epistle— showing  how  God's 
remedy  for  Sin  is  complete  in  its  results,  and  certain  in  its  operation. 


roanTi 


Section  V, 

1.  Romans  v,  13,  14;  "  For  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world  :  but  sin  is 
not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adem  to 
Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  Binned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come."  Explain  these 
verses. 

2.  Romans  xi.  25 — 29  "  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  "should  be 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits ;  that 
blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shail  be  saved;  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come 
out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  :  For 
this  is  my  Covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins.  As 
concerning  the  Gospel,  they  are  enemies  for  your  sakes  :  but  as  touching  the 
election  they  are  beloved  for  the  Fathers'  sakes.  For  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance."     Explain  and  illustrate  this  passage. 

3.  Show  fully  how  St.  Paul  concluded  from  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  and 
from  Christ's  example — that  we  must  not  condemn  others  uncharitably — and 
that  the  strong  must  bear  with  the  weak.  Mention  the  special  instances  he 
gives  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves — and  explain  the  customs  and  practices 
to  which  he  refers. 

Section  VI. 

1.  Explain,  as  for  your  Pupil  Teachers,  "  There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God." 

"  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  *  God  forbid  :   yea,  we 
establish  the  Law." 

••  The  law  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound." 
"I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren." 
"  The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity." 
"Boast  not  against  the  branches." 
Give  the  context  of  the  passage  you  attempt  to  explain. 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  being  "  dead  to  the  law."  Quote  passages  from 
this  Epistle  by  which  you  can  show  that  the  Apostle  sometimes  speaks  of  law 
generally — sometimes  of  the  Mosaic  law.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  sold  under 
sin  ?" 

Section  VII. 

1.  What  instructions  does  St.  Paul  give  (1)  about  collections  for  the  poor  ? 
— Illustrate  them  from  the  Act3  of  the  Apostles.  (2)  About.paying  tributes  ? — 
Illustrate  this  from  the  Gospel  history. 

Arrange  your  answer  in  the  form  of  notes  for  a  lesson  to  a  class. 

2.  Draw  up  notes  for  a  lesson  on  the  first  spreading  of  Christianity  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  What  Scriptural  or  other  evidence  have  we  that  there  were 
many  Jews  in  Rome  ?  What  internal  evidence  tends  to  fix  the  date  of  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  1 
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Sir  James  K.  Shuttleworth  has  pronounced  an  opinion  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  with  his  usual  clearness  and 
thoroughness.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Council 
on  Education,  he  has  with  a  masterly  hand  shewn  up  the  weak  parts 
of  their  recommendations.  Their  object  is  to  erect  a  buttress  to 
sustain  the  existing  system,  but  he  fears  their  suggestions  will  prove 
to  be  'a  dry  rot  in  the  new  timber.'  Warned  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  local  rating,  the  Commissioners  propose  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  burden  of  public  education  from  the  Consolidated  Funds  to 
the  Borough  Rates.  Sir  James  Shuttleworth  points  out  the  fact,  that 
this  is  to  transfer  it  from  an  area  of  assessment  of  £550,000,000  to 
one  of  £86,000,000.  He  reminds  us  that  the  result  of  all  delibera- 
tions, during  the  last  ten  years,  was  the  conviction,  first  forced  upon 
a  mixed  committee  in  Manchester  in  1851-2,  and  subsequently  upon 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  discussed  the 
Manchester  Bill,  and  upon  the  House  itself  when  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  out  his  Education  Bill  in  1853,  that  all  increase  of  local 
assessment  must  carry  along  with  it  a  transference  of  management 
from  the  religious  communions  into  other  hands.  We  pointed  out 
in  our  last  number  the  extent  of  that  authority  which  they  proposed 
to  transfer.  As  now  defined  it  is  harmless  enough,  but  the  suspicious 
expression,  ■  it  will  secure  as  much  local  management  as  is  at  present 
desirable,'  implies  their  belief  that  ratepayers  will  not  be  content  with 
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such  a  shadow  of  administrative  power,  as  is  limited  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  few  examiners.  On  this,  point  Sir  James  justly  remarks, 
c  The  County  Board  is,  therefore,  either  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
a  total  change  in  administrative  action,  or  its  power  is  too  insignifi- 
cant to  justify  the  doubling  of  the  county  rates.' 

Sir  James  does  not  seem  to  believe  in  such  a  description  as  we 
gave  in  our  last  number,  that  '  the  present  system  was  like  a  head- 
strong youth,  growing  too  extravagant  for  the  parental  means,  too 
unruly  for  parental  discipline.'  He  seems  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the 
c  department  having  fallen  into  the  condition  of  a  juvenile  hero,  out- 
growing the  suit  of  armour  in  which  it  was  at  first  encased,  its 
helmet,  greaves  and  gauntlets,  having  become  instruments  of  torture.* 
So  at  least  we  understand  him,  for  the  words  savor  of  irony — '  in 
their  despair,  the  Secretaries,  worn  out  with  the  worry  of  an  insuffi- 
cient organization,  appeal  to  the  Commission  for  relief.'  Their  labors* 
arising  out  of  a  correspondence  with  7,000  schools,  cannot  but  be 
great ;  but  after  all,  are  these  labors  greater  than  belong  to  a  large 
London  Bank,  or  the  Manchester  post-office?  But  whether  relief  be 
needed  or  not,  Sir  James  shews  that  the  relief  offered  brings  in  com- 
plication where  it  promises  simplification. 

The  extravagant  amount  of  capitation  grant  proposed  for  Infant 
Schools,  without  examination,  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  eye  of  our 
Censor.  The  fact  is  that  Infant  Schools  are  the  most  easily  filled,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  large  a  capitatiou  grant  as  20s. 
should  be  given  to  a  School  which  in  reality  is  already  popular  enough, 
because  it  relieves  mothers  of  the  charge  of  their  babies. 

The  Commissioners  propose  to  expend  the  sum  levied  from  the 
county  rate  upon  capitation  grants,  which  are  to  be  largest  in  Schools 
which  have  not  the  benefit  of  certificated  masters  or  pupil  teachers. 
The  object  is  to  encourage  independent  or  adventure  teachers.  No 
grander  error  defaces  the  whole  Report  than  this.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  so  palpable  a  mistake  could  have  been  made.  We  have 
simply  a  proposal  of  a  premium  to  dismiss  certificated  teachers,  and  a 
temptation  to  a  cross-grained  inhabitant  to  set  up  an  opposition  to  a 
"Village   School  out  of  spite  to  the   clergyman,  squire,  or  school- 
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manager.     Let  Sir  James  Shuttleworth  draw  his  own  picture  of  this 
adventure  schoolmaster :  — 

"  "We  might  suppose  a  man,  broken  down  in  character,  without  a  certificate, 
and  without  the  technical  knowledge  required  to  obtain  one,  though  with  skill 
enough  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  registers  himself  as  a 
schoolmaster,  takes  a  cottage  with  a  deserted  loom-shop,  or  garret,  20  feet  by 
24  feet,  or  16  feet  by  30  feet.  In  this  he  puts  writing-desks,  benches,  and  a 
grate  or  stove.  At  an  outlay  of  a  few  pounds,  and  with  the  risk  of  five  to 
seven  pounds  of  annual  rental  he  is  a  schoolmaster.  He  may  be  registered 
without  examination  (p.  96).  He  admits  pupils  solely  with  a  view  to  claim 
the  largest  possible  sum  from  the  county  rate.  His  scholars  pay  threeprence 
or  fourpence  per  week,  conditionally  that  if  regular  in  attendance  for  150  days 
in  the  year,  and  if  they  pass  their  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, one  half  the  school  pence  is  to  be  repaid  them.  No  scholars  are 
admitted  unless  they  can  pass  a  certain  preliminary  examination.  The  children 
prepared  by  good  infant  schools  are  canvassed  for  and  brought  to  this  adven- 
ture school.  He  may  even  get  the  best  scholars  of  the  parochial  or  congrega- 
tional school  to  attend  for  140  days  by  some  inducement  to  which  the 
managers  would  not  stoop,  or  which,  in  their  case,  would  be  subversive  of 
discipline.  The  whole  school-time  is  concentrated  on  the  three  subjects  of 
instruction.     Nothing  else  is  taught." 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO   THE  CORINTHIANS. 
No.  V. 


Chap.  V — contains  the  Apostle's  judgment  in  the  reported  case  of  incest 
The  charge  consisted  not  in  the  fact  that  such  an  example  occurred,  but  that 
such  an  example  was  tolerated.  (1)  his  father's  wife— i.e.  should  marry  his 
step-mother.  (2)  puffed  up  — with  a  sense  of  self-satisfaction,  when  ye  should 
be  grieving ;  taken  away—  excommunicatod.  (4)  Teaches  (a)  the  ground  of 
the  excommunication,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  &c,  i.e.  in  my 
character  as  an  Apostle  ;  (b)  the  object,  viz.  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved,  &c. 
(5)  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh— in  what  way  is  not  known.  Ananias,  Sap- 
phira,  and  Elymas  were  examples,  as  well  as  another  in  1  Tim.  i.  20.  This  special 
effect  of  excommunication  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Apostles.  To  shut  out 
still  from  communion,  and  to  make  an  offender  even  as  an  heathen,  is  the  Avork 
and  duty  of  the  Church,  through  its  Rulers.  (6)  leaveneth — the  presence 
of  the  incestuous  man,  by  being  tolerated,  tainted  the  entire  Church  of  Corinth. 
(?)  the  old  leaven — either  the  incestuous  man  ;  or,  their  toleration  of  him,  which 
was  their  sin.  The  reference  is  to  the  custom  of  purging  from  their  houses  the 
old  leaven  before  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  ;  ye  are  unleavened — not,  ye  aru 
keeping  the  Passover,  for  that  festival  was  abrogated ;  but  ye  are,  by  profession, 
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free  from  sin.  The  time  of  Easter  suggested  the  figure.  (8)  keep  the  feast— 
the  gospel  feast,  Christ  the  lamb  having  been  sacrificed.  Christianity  should  be 
one  continuous  feast  without  the  leaven  of  wickedness.  (9-13)  The  remainder 
of  ^he  Chapter  is  occupied  in  correcting  a  "wrong  understanding  of  a  prohibition 
conveyed  in  a  former  letter.      (9)   an  epistle — written,  but  not  preserved. 

(10)  of  this  world — as  opposed  to  those  who  professed  to  be  Christians. 
(12)  for — the  reason  for  the  limitation,  in  v.  10,  of  the  prohibition  to  fornicators 
among  the  professing  Christians.  His  judgment  had  nothing  to  do  with  those 
without;  them  (13)  God  judged. 

The  object  of  excommunication  is  learnt  from  this  Chapter.  It  was  first 
to  punish.  This  is  expressed  in  the  words  '  to  deliver  unto  Satan.'  It  was 
secondly  to  reform, '  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus/ 
The  difference  between  the  ideal  Church  and  the  actual  is  also  brought  out. 
'  Ye  are  unleavened,'  this  they  were  by  their  profession  of  Christianity,  as  was 
witnessed  by  their  baptisms.  '  Ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  mourned,' 
*  Your  glorying  is  not  good,' — this  was  their  actual  state  ;  they  failed  to  realise 
their  ideal  state — new  life  without  the  leaven  of  sin.  Thirdly,  the  Chapter 
points  out  an  opposite  evil  into  which  they  had  fallen.  "While  some  were 
tolerating  the  incestuous  man  instead  of  recoiling  from  him,  as  by  a  moral 
instinct,  others  had  understood,  from  a  former  epistle  of  the  Apostle,  that  they 
were  to  break  from  all  communion  with  all  who  were  notoriously  evil.  Such. 
purism  St.  Paul  shews  to  be  impossible.  Their  duty  was  not  to  hold  fellowship 
with  them  as  brethren. 

Chap.  VI.  has  two  parts. — I.  (1-11)  treats  of  the  scandal  of  bringing  their 
disputes  before  heathen  courts,  than  which  it  would  be  better  to  suffer  wrong. 
II.  (12  to  end)  treats  of  the  sin  of  impurity,  which  the  Corinthians  had  placed, 
like  meats,  among  things  indifferent.  (I)  matter—  dispute.  (2)  saints,  S^c. — 
some  refer  this  to  the  judgment-day,  when  the  saints  shall  be  assessors  of 
Christ:  others  refer  it  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  when  justice  shall  be 
administered  on  Christian  principles.  The  latter  has  more  meaning,  considering 
the  context.  (3)  judge  (good)  angels — how,  does  not  appear.  (4)  set  them  to 
judge,  %e. — spoken  in  irony.  (5)  between  his  brethren — he  insists  upon  arbitra- 
tion. (8)  they  had  better  suffer  wrong :  arbitration  is  good,  but  this  is  better, 
but  alas,  they  (9)  did  wrong — and  risked  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(11)  are  washed — have  washed  them  away,  as  was  signified  in  their  baptisms  ; 
sanctified — as  partaking  of  Christ's  justifying  righteousness.  This  is  spoken  of 
all,  and  described  the  state  in  which  they  were  all  •  called  to  be  saints/ 

(12)  contains  the  Apostle's  doctrine  of  true  freedom  ;  all  things — i.e.  that  are 
indifferent.  St.  Paul  had  applied  the  principle  to  meats,  they  had  shamefully 
extended  it  to  impurity,  but  (13)  the  former  were  things  that  were  transitory  in 
their  effects— not  so  the  latter.  (13,  14)  In  these  verses  we  have  "  the  germ* 
of  three  weighty  sections  of  the  Epistle  about  to  follow — (I)  the  relation 
between  the  sexes  ;  (2)  the  question  of  meats  offered  to  idols  ;  (3)  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;"  for  the  body— to  sanctify  and  glorify  it  by 
His  Spirit.  (15)  members  of  Christ — as  parts  of  His  mystic  body.  (17)  describes 
the  ideal  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ.  (18)  Ground  of  prohibition  of 
fornication,  other  sins,  as  of  gluttony,  are  rather  sinful  in  their  effects  and 
external;  while  this  sin,  by  alienating  the  body  from  Christ  and  therefore  from 
the  intention  of  it,  is  a  sin  from  within,  and  against  itself,  its  own  purpose  and 
meaning.    For  (19)  the  body  of  the  believer  is  Christ's  temple,  so  that  to 
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commit  impurity  is  to  desecrate  it,  and  to  alienate  what  is  not  your  own. 
(20)  in  your  body— as  in  God's  temple. 

Two  great  lessons  are  learnt  from  this  Chapter.  The  first  has  reference  to 
litigation.  Equity  and  not  law  should  be  the  object  of  the  Christian,  and  their 
disputes  were  therefore  more  proper  subjects  of  their  own  arbitration  than  for 
the  Roman  Courts  of  Law,  however  just  those  courts  were.  Christianity, 
however,  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  quarrels,  because  there  ought  to  be 
no  quarrels  if  we  *  suffered  wrong,'  and  so  fulfilled  the  Law  of  Christ.  St.  Paul 
means — '  cure  selfishness,  and  you  will  cure  quarrels.'  The  second  great  lesson 
is  this,  the  limit  of  Christian  liberty.  It  is  twofold,  contained  in  12th  verse, 
(1 ) «  All  things  are  lawful,  but  not  expedient  ;'  (2) '  I  will  not  be  brought  under 
the  power  of  any.'  St.  Paul's  great  notion  of  liberty  was,  that  he  was  not 
compelled  to  use  it.  The  liberty  not  to  use  his  freedom,  if  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men,  was  his  highest  notion  of  freedom.  The  Corinthians  had  used  the 
lawfulness  of  all  things  to  a  Christian,  as  a  plea  for  impurity.  Why  they 
thought,  if  meats  be  indifferent,  should  not  other  forms  of  self-indulgence, 
especially  as  the  body  is  doomed  to  decay  ?  St.  Paul  argues,  the  wants  of  the 
body  and  meats  are  transitory,  but  the  body  is  destined  to  rise  again,  by  the 
Power  which  raised  Christ.  Our  appeal  in  warning  men  against  self-indul- 
gence should  be  made  not  from  the  low  nature,  but  the  high  nature  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


NOTES  ON  FLAX. 


I.  Growth  of  Plant. 
II.  Manufacture  of  Fibre. 
III.  Uses  of  Flax. 
/.  Growth  of  the  Plant. 

(a)  The  Plant— An  annual  of  slender  appearance,  sending  up  small  stalks 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  narrow  leaves  placed  alternately,  delicate  blue 
flowers  which  are  replaced  by  globular  many  celled  seedvessels.  The  seeds  are 
bright,  flat  long,  brown,  and  smooth. 

The  stalk  is  a  hollow  tube  coated  with  a  fibrous  substance  which  is  used  in 
manufactures. 

(6)  Its  Habitat— Indigenous  in  most  eastern  countries;  grown  in  most  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe ;  on  coast  of  Mediterranean,  also  in  India  and 
North  America. 

(c)  Climate— Particularly  suited  to  temperate  climates:— In  hot  countries 
much  seed  produced,  but  little  fibre  ;  In  cold  countries  much  fibre  but  very- 
course  ;     In  temperate  countries  the  fibre  much  finer. 

(d)  Soil — It  will  grow  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  either  on  tops  of  the  mountains 
or  at  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  To  grow  it  successfully  however  requires 
good  soil,  or  plenty  of  manure  must  be  used.  It  requires  also  plenty  of 
moisture. 

(  e)  Earlt  Mention — Was  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians.  Proofs 
of  this  are  numerous.  Brought  to  Ireland  by  the  Phoenicians  and  to  England 
by  the  Romans.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  of  Holy  Writ :  — 
Exodus  ix.  31 ;  (Why  this  plague  a  great  calamity ; )  Joshua  ii.  6  ;  Judges  xv. 
14  ;  Isaiah  xlii.  3 ;  where  allusion  is  made  to  its  being  used  for  wicks  of  candles. 
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II.  Manufacture  of  Fibre. 

(a)  Retting— To  remove  the  stall?  from  the  fibre,  resin  used  in  the  process. 
(Here  explain  the  process,  giving  the  reason). 

(o)  Breaking  &  Scutching— To  remove  the  woody  part.  (Explain  process). 

(c)  Dividing — Usually  into  three  lengths;  bottom  coarse  and  strong,  middle 
strong  and  fine,  top  fine  but  not  strong. 

It  is  not  cut  but  torn  asunder.     (Show  why.) 

(d)  Heckling— Removes  the  tow  by  means  of  a  sort  of  comb,  which  draws 
out  the  fibres  into  long  fine  silvery  threads. 

(e)  Sorting — Is  done  by  sense  of  touch  since  the  eye  is  not  a  proper  test  of 
fineness. 

(j)  Spinning — By  which  the  line  is  joined,  drawn  and  twisted  into  yarn. 
Seats   of   Manufacture :— Barnsley  in    England,   Dundee  and    Forfar    in 
Scotland  :  and  Belfast  in  Ireland. 

III.  Uses  of  Flax. 

_  (a)  Yarn— Made  into  thread,  woven  into  linen,  cambric,  lawn,  lace,  damasks, 
diaper,  &c.     (Explain  these  names.) 

(b)  Seeds— Oil  and  cake  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  as  food  for  cattle.  The 
seed  is  crushed  between  iron  rollers,  then  ground,  heated  and  pressed,  to 
express  the  oil.     What  remains  is  the  cake.  J.  A. 

[For  model  Notes  of  Lessons,  Division  II.  is  defective.  It  should  shew  the 
Teacher  can  explain  the  processes.  If  it  be  answered  that  the  notes  would  be 
too  long,  we  reply  that  we  fear  the  same  is  true  of  the  lesson. — Ed.] 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  READING. 

A  knowledge  of  organization  is  essential  to  successful  school-keeping.  In 
few  things  is  its  necessity  more  felt  than  in  the  teaching  of  the  elementary 
subjects.  Not  only  is  it  requisite  to  secure  that  each  subject  shall  have  its 
proper  share  of  time,  but  that  it  shall  be  taught  under  the  most  effective 
conditions.  Subjects  of  equal  importance  should  so  occur  throughout  the 
school,  as  to  admit  of  the  master  giving  his  personal  attention  to  each.  For 
instance,  two  classes  ought  not  be  engaged  at  the  same  moment,  on  subjects  of 
equal  importance,  if  it  would  interfere  with  the  direct  action  of  the  master  on 
one  of  the  classes.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Reading.  In  this  there  is  so 
much  to  be  mastered  before  the  learner  can  read  fluently,  there  are  so  many 
difficulties — new  at  every  step  of  the  learner's  progress— to  be  overcome,  there 
is  such  a  variety  in  the  attainments  of  the  children — and  there  is  so  little  time 
for  attention  to  each  individual — that  without  a  judicious  arrangement  into 
groups,  and  a  good  organization  of  these,  it  would  be  an  utterly  hopeless  task 
in  one  of  our  ordinary  schools  to  teach  the  art  at  all. 

A  good  organization  of  the  Reading  Classes  we  consider  as  indispensable  as 
good  methods — nay,  these  cannot  be  successful  where  that  is  not  found. 

This  organization  should  secure  the  following  things. 

1.  Provision  for  the  master  to  instruct  every  child. 

2.  Opportunity  to  each  child  to  piepare  its  lesson — as  far  as  possible — 
before  bringing  it  up  to  the  master. 

3.  That  the  stages  of  the  learner's  progress  are  accurately  defined,  and  the 
lessons  or  books  for  each  stage  carefully  fixed. 

4.  That  there  be  not  a  greater  number  of  divisions  in  the  school  than  can  be 
placed  under  efficient  oversight. 
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5.  That  much  individual  practice  in  reading  be  secured  to  every  learner.  Z\  \ 

6.  That  opportunity  be  given  to  the  reader  to  speak  out,  without  the  chance 
of  disturbing  the  neighbouring  classes. 

7.  That  subjects  producing  noise  shall  not  be  taught  at  the^same  time,  or  at 
least,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  a  reading  lesson. 

8.  That  provision  be  made,  not  only  for  the  practice  of  reading,  but  for  an 
analysis  and  explanation  of  its  text,  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  matter. 

I.  Provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the  master  to  instruct  every  child  in 
the  ail  of  reading. 

1.  In  claiming  this  for  the  master,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  under- 
value the  assistance,  which  well  8elei;'ed  and  properly  trained  monitors  may 
give  in  teaching  children  to  read.  In  fact,  wo  have  a  high  opinion  of  such 
agency.  We  think  that  they  may  be  m  ide  to  render  valuable,  nay,  indispens- 
able service  in  the  more  mechanical  pai  's  of  reading  and  spelling.  We  do  not 
see  how  children  can  be  kept  constantly  and  profitably  employed,  or  how  there 
can  be  a  proper  classification,  with  only  one  apprentice  to  forty  children, 
unless  monitors  form  part  of  the  staff.  Besides,  the  amount  of  repetition  and 
tho  mechanical  nature  of  the  exercise,  are  not  so  irksome  a  drudgery  to  them  as 
to  adults.  Uut  highly  valuable  as  monitorial  agency  is,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  superseding  the  necessity  of  the  master's  own  teaching.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monitorial  movement,  it  was  contended  that  boys  were  more 
efficient  teachers  than  men,  but  a  few  years'  experience  modified  this  opinion, 
and  led  Mr.  Wood,  the  founder  of  tho  Intellectual  System,  and  himself,  strongly 
attached  to  monitorial  agency  to  write,  "  To  say  that  a  boy  makes  a  better 
teacher  than  a  man,  would  be  manifestly  absurd." 

2.  In  what  way  the  master's  teaching  can  be  made  most  effective  is  still  an 
open  question.  Mr.  Wood  would  have  him  visit  and  teach  every  class  as  its 
circumstances  may  demand ;  and  with  regard  to  the  inferior  classes,  in 
particular,  where  every  lesson  is  a  new  step,  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  from  one  lesson  to  another,  without  undergoing  a  p'revious  personal 
examination  by  himself,  iu  order  to  determine,  whether  the  class  i3  fit  to  advance, 
and  whether  any  of  its  individual  scholars  must  be  left  behind  in  an  inferior 
one." 

The  merit  of  this  plan  consists  in  combining  superintendence  with  teaching, 
and  in  providing  an  efficient  test — if  it  was  applied  to  every  lesson— of  tho 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction.  But  the  objection  has  been  urged  that  it 
gives  too  small  a  portion  of  the  master's  time  to  any  one  class,  to  admit  of  his 
teaching  being  very  effective. 

3.  A  plan  materially  differing  from  this,  and  designed  especially  to  break  up 
the  pernicious  practice  which  had  crept  into  many  schools,  of  the  master 
confining  his  own  teaching  to  the  first  class,  was  that  proposed  by  Canon 
Moseley  as  a  part  of  the  tripartite  organization.  He  proposed  to  place  each 
division  in  turn  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  master.  Ho  first  places 
the  division  in  a  reading-room,  where  in  drafts  of  not  more  than  8,  under  the 
charge  of  monitors,  they  are  all  occupied  in  reading  the  same  lesson.  ••  When 
the  time,"  he  says,  "  allotted  to  it  in  the  reading  room  is  expired,  it  shall  be 
transferred  to  tho  gallery  for  oral  instruction  by  the  head-master,  such  oral 
instruction  always  commencing  with  an  examination  upon  the  reading  lesson 
which  has  preceded,  first  as  to  the  ability  of  the  children  to  read  tho  lesson 
accurately  ;  secondly,  as  to  their  intelligence  of  the  subject  matter  of  it.  If 
the  reading  lessons  be  properly  selected,  they  will  frequently  serve  as  thu 
foundation  of  that  oral  instruction  of  tho  master  which  has  to  follow  this 
examination."     In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  neglecting  all  classes  but  tho 
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highest,  Mr.  Moseley  says,  "  I  claim,  as  the  privilege  of  the  child,  and  as  a 
paramount  duty  of  the  master,  that  his  own  individual  culture  of  the  child's 
mind,  his  own  direct  and  personal  labour  upon  it  should  begin  from  the  moment 
when  the  child  first  enters  the  school,  and  never  be  interrupted  till  he  leaves  it. 
That  the  child  should  not  for  instance,  be  tossed  about,  as  it  passes  through  the 
school,  from  hand  to  hand,  from  teacher  to  teacher,  beginning  at  that  of  the 
lowest  merit,  until,  if  it  ever  reach  the  first  or  second,  it  comes  at  length  under 
that  influence  of  the  master  mind  of  the  school,  which  should  have  operated 
xipon  it  throughout.  .  .  .  Many  elements  of  the  child's  character  which 
the  master  would  easily  have  read  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  school,  will  be 
disguised  from  him  if  he  first  takes  it  up  in  the  highest ;  many  evils,  which  he 
might  have  corrected  then,  will  now  have  become  incorrigible  ;  much  that  he 
might  have  built  up  by  a  gradual  process,  growing  with  the  child's  growth,  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength,  will  be  impracticable  to  any  less  sustained  and 
continuous  effort." 

4.  The  plan  which  seems  to  us  to  give  the  most  effect  to  the  master's 
teaching  is  a  combination  of  the  above.  In  the  lower  stages  where  greater 
variety  of  attainment  exists,  and  where  a  small  number  in  a  class  is  required, 
the  master  would  find  his  work  in  circulating  from  draft  to  draft  as  recommended 
by  Wood.  But  where  a  large  group  could  read  the  same  lesson,  Moseley'splan 
presents  the  greatest  amount  of  advantage.  Not  the  smallest  share  of  which 
is  the  longer  time  that  it  places  the  master's  mind  in  contact  with  his  charge 

To  he  Continued. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  LILIES 


The  bell  of  the  little  rustic  church  was  ringing  the  hour  for  Sunday  school 
one  pleasant  summer  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Miss  Evelyn,  one  of  the  teachers, 
quickened  her  steps  along  the  green  shaded  lane  to  overtake  a  group  of  her  own 
scholars,  whom  she  saw  on  their  way  to  school,  some  distance  ahead. 

They  did  not  notice  her  coming  up  behind  them,  for  her  light  step  fell 
soundless  on  the  grassy  path,  and  she  could  not  avoid  hearing  what  the  two 
hindmost  girls  were  saying  as  she  drew  near.  It  was  Jenny  Warner  who  was 
speaking,  and  her  voice  sounded  almost  as  if  she  had  been  crying. 

"You  needn't  say 'Never  mind/ Lucy ;  I  can't  help  minding  when  I  am 
laughed  at  for  my  shabby  clothes.  Fanny  Houston  asked  the  girls  quite  so  I 
could  hear,  how  they  liked  bonnets  that  were  made  in  the  year  one,  and 
mantles  that  were  saved  in  the  ark.  It's  none  of  her  business  what  I  wear, 
and  she's  a  conceited  disagreeable  thing ;  but  still  you  know,  Lucy,  our  things 
are  terribly  plain  and  old-fashioned  !  I  do  wish  mother  would  dress  us  a  little 
nicer.  If  I  only  was  rich  I'd  show  Miss  Fanny  whether  she  should  look  down 
on  me  so ! " 

M  Being  rich  needn't  make  a  bit  of  difference,"  answered  her  old  and  more 
sensible  sister.  u  She  can't  look  down  upon  you  now,  unless  you  choose  to 
care  for  her  unkind  speeches.  It  isn't  dress  that  makes  one  person  better  than 
another." 

"But  other  people  think  just  the  same,  Lucy;  I  know  everybody  thinks 
meanly  of  us  for  being  so  ehabby.  I  won't  come  to  church  any  more  with  this 
old  hat— now,  there !" 
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"For  shame  to  say  such  a  wicked  thing!"  said  her  sister,  reprovingly. 
44  And  to  be  so  silly,  too;  no  one  but  such  foolish  girls  as  Fanny  Houston  think 
anything  at  all  about  your  clothes.  Didn't  Mr.  Hart  praise  you  only  last 
Sunday  for  knowing  the  catechism  so  well  ?  And  isn't  Miss  Evelyn  as  fond  of 
you  as  she  can  be  ?  So  long  aa  that  kind  of  people  think  well  of  you,  what 
need  you  care  for  such  aa  Fanny  Houston.  Your  rosy  cheeks  are  a  great  deal 
prettier,  I  am  sure,  than  the  rose  in  her  hat." 

Jenny's  timple  little  face  brightened  up  at  her  sister's  kind  encouraging 
words,  and  she  said  penitently. — 

"  Well,  I  won't  mind  it  if  I  can  help— still,  Lucy,  I  do  wish  we  could  afford 
to  dress  better,  after  all." 

And  so  they  went  through  the  church -yard  gate,  Misa  Evelyn  following 
close  behind,  and  thinking  how  she  should  best  say  a  word  in  season  to  each  of 
her  foolish  pupils.  There  was  a  cluster  of  beautiful  field  lilies  growing  just 
without  the  gates— she  stooped  and  plucked  them— and  then  went  into  the 
church,  for  the  bell  had  ceased  ringing, 

It  was  her  custom,  after  the  regular  duties  of  her  classs  were  over,  to  allow 
them  to  select  a  chapter  to  read  and  "  talk  over  "  with  her.  This  afternoon 
sheselected  the  lastpartof  the  sixth  of  Matthew,  and  requested  Fanny  Houston  and 
Jenny  Warner  to  read  it  attentively.  The  little  girls  did  so,  wondering  each 
to  he'rself  what  Miss  Evelyn  could  mean— if  she  could  have  heard  anything  ? 
and  each  colouriug  with  shame  as  they  found  the  rebuke  of  their  vanity  in 
Christ's  own  words. 

When  they  had  finished,  Miss  Evelyn  said,  speaking  very  earnestly,  though 
without  looking  specially  at  them :  "  I  selected  these  verses,  my  dear  girls, 
because  I  think  there  is  a  grest  need  that  all  young  people  should  think  seriously 
about  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  with  regard  to  love  of  dress,  now-a-days, 
when  there  are  no  children  to  be  found  any  more,  only  little  men  and  women 
— and  one  cannot  tell  a  child's  dress  from  its  mother's  except  by  the  siee. 
Vanity  and  self-conceit  are  the  two  faults  which  seem  to  take  deepest  root  in 
the  hearts  of  young  girls,  growing  rankly  there,  and  chokingthe  springing  up 
of  better  things.  But  I  trust  if  they  have  found  room  in  the  hearts  of  any  of 
you,  my  dear  scholars,  that  the  recollection  of  these  woods  of  Jesus,  he,  who 
though  God  himself,  wore  the  coarsest  robes,  will  help  you  to  root  them  out. 
He  is  displeased  to  see  the  hearts  which  should  be  filled  with  better  and  holier 
thoughts,  set  only  upon  plans  for  vain  display— some  exulting  in  a  silly  triumph. 
— others  murmuring  with  sinful  discontent.  And  it  is  but  vain  labour  after 
all,  for  as  lie  told  the  people  then,  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
half  as  richly  as  one  of  the  wild  lilies  of  the  field.  See  how  delicately  these 
beautiful  colour  sare  laid  on — how  soft  and  velvety  are  the  leaves  !  How 
coarse  and  gaudy  the  finery  which  some  foolish  girls  delight  in,  appears 
by  contrast !  Believe  me,  my  "dear  scholars,  that  the  most  beautiful  ornament 
any  of  you  can  put  on  is  a  '  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ;*  set  your  thoughts  upon 
attaining  that— and  no  one  whose  opinions  is  worth  having,  will  ever  stop  to 
think  whether  you  are  dressed  in  flounces  and  flowers,  or  in  the  plainest 
of  garments ;  and  you  will  be  sure  of  the  approbation  of  one  at  least— even 
Christ  himself !" 

The  bell  was  ringing  again  for  church,  and  the  girls  had  no  time  to  say 
anythine ;  but  we  may  hope  that  they  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  profited  by 
it.— Children's  Paper. 
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From  "  fifcAooJ  Songs  for  Advanced  Classes,"  by  T.  M.  Hunter,  Edinburgh. 
Modcrato./~^2d  time  Jr 


Sweet  Spring  is     re  -  turn  -  ing,     She       breathes    on    the    plain, 
And  mea  -  dows     are    bloom  -  ing      In      beau  -  ty      a     -     gain  : 
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Eull  gladly  I  greet  thee, 

Thou  loveliest  guest ! 
Ah  !  long  have  we  waited 

By  thee  to  be  blest. 
Stern  winter  threw  o'er  us 

His  heavy  cold  chain  ; 
"We  longed  to  be  breathing 

In  freedom  again. 


And  then,  O  thou  kind  one  ! 

Thou  earnest  so  mild  ; 
And  mountain  and  meadow 

And  rivulet  smiled : 
The  voice  of  thy  music 

Was  heard  in  ttie  grove  ; 
The  balm  of  thy  breezes 

Invited  to  rove. 


Now  welcome,  thou  loved  one, 

Again  and  again ! 
And  bring  us  full  many 

Bright  days  in  thy  train  ; 
And  bid  the  soft  summer 

Not  linger  so  long  : 
E'en  now  we  are  waiting 

To  greet  him  in  song. 
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DISTINCTIVE  MORAL  AGENCIES. 


Every  inatrumentality  is  made  in  this  system  subservient  to  moral  culture, 
but  the  predominating  power  is  the  Word  of  God  ;  hence  the  descriptive  title, 
"Bible  Training."  Short  of  this,  the  public  instructor  has  not  reached  his 
highest  platform,  nor  does  he  wield  his  widest  influence.  For  accurate  teaching, 
accurate  science  is  indispensable  ;  but  for  systematic  moral  training,  so  as  to 
fit  for  the  services  of  time  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternity,  the  Scripture  must 
hold  continuous  sway.  For  these  great  ends  are  they  given.  This  heavenly 
book  is  the  guide  to  the  simplest  duties  to  our  families,  our  fellows,  and  our 
God.  As  Coleridge  profoundly  observed,  it  is  only  by  celestial  observation 
that  terrestrial  charts  can  be  constructed  ;  so  it  is  only  by  observation  made 
carefully  and  continuously  on  this  heavenly  expanse  of  truth  that  you  can 
guide  the  young  through  the  intricacies  of  their  relative  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  highest  moral  success. 

Its  narratives  of  thrilling  interest,  its  simple  yet  touching  biographies,  its 
miracles  of  mercy,  its  retributive  strokes,  the  responsibilities  of  every-day 
life,  the  power  of  Christ's  example,  the  alternative  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
■way  of  salvation  through  the  rausom  paid,  have  such  deep  and  abiding  influences 
on  the  young  heart  and  life  as  those  only  have  known  who  have  sedulously 
waited  and  watched  for  promised  results. 

Under  this  system  the  Bible-lesson  is  simply  and  conversationally  given, 
not  austerely  and  with  dogmatism.  In  emblems,  narratives,  precepts,  showing 
the  love  of  Jesus,  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  power  of  God,  there 
is  ample  scope  for  interesting  and  impressing  the  youngest  in  attendance.  AVe 
hold  it  to  be  a  God-given  book,  for  distinct  purposes  in  education,  therefore  it 
is  that  we  do  not  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  reading-book,  and  rescue  it  from 
the  dislike  which  the  drudgery  of  tasks  gives  to  the  ordinary  school-book.  All 
fear  it  and  all  read  it,  as  the  trainer,  like  the  head  of  a.  family  conducting 
family  worship,  engaged  in  praising  God,  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  the  book  of  appeal  in  all  questions  of  duty  which  may  arise 
during  school  work.  The  children  are  trained  to  a  deep  and  submissive 
reverence  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  the  Christian  trainer  has  a  delight  and 
reward  peculiar  to  that  service  which  seeks  to  prepare  the  young  not  for  time 
only,  but  for  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  this  which  invests  men  as  public 
instructors  with  surpassing  moral  influence,  and  surrounds  their  life-labours 
with  interests  and  results  which  run  out  inimitably  beyond  the  present.  To 
take  from  you,  as  public  instructor,  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  is  to  rob  you 
of  your  glory,  and  reduce  you  to  the  low  level  of  intellectual  mechanics  j  to 
take  from  the  centre  of  the  public  schools  the  only  book  "which  tells  of  the  most 
exalted  love,  and  of  the  way  of  deepest  peace,  and  to  silence  its  authoritative 
utterances,  when  they  shall  go  forth  to  influence  the  young  life,  is  to  rob  our. 
Christianity  of  its  vitality,  and  gradually  to  ripen  the  people  for  the  wild 
anarchy  of  any  revolution.  To  no  other  issue  does  the  philosophy  of  history, 
as  she  rests  above  the  ruins  of  nations,  whether  Christian  or  heathen,  point 
with  greater  emphasis  than  to  this— that  the  greatest  catastrophes  of  nations 
have  to  be  connected,  not  with  the  want  of  intellectual  culture,  but  with  tho 
absence  of  moral  principle  and  religious  purpose.— The  Educational  Equipment 
l>y  Rev,  W.  Fraser,  Paisley, 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 
Continued  from  page  57. 


M  IV.  Evening  Schools. 

"  20.  That  inasmuch  as  evening  schools  appear  to  be  a  most  effective  and- 
popular  means  of  education,  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Council  be 
directed  to  the  importance  of  organising  them  more  perfectly,  and  extending 
them  more  widely,  than  at  present. 

"  21.  That  for  this  purpose  a  special  grant  be  made  in  schools  where  an 
organising  master  is  employed. 

"  VI.  Education  of  Children  Employed  in  Factories,  Printworks, 
Mines,  and  Colleries. 

"31.  That  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  present  evasions  of  the  education 
clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts,  no  certificate  of  school  attendance  be  considered 
valid  unless  the  school  from  which  it  is  issued  shall  have  been  declared  by  an 
inspector  l  to  be  excellent,'  '  good,'  or  '  fair,'  for  that  purpose  ;  that  this  declara- 
tion be  valid  for  one  year,  and  that  lists  of  the  Schools,  so  declared  fit  to  grant 
certificates,  be  published  in  the  local  papers. 

"  32.  That,  the  education  clauses  in  the  act  of  8th  and  9th  Vict.,  c,  28,  with 
respect  to  printworks  being  ineffectual,  attention  be  drawn  to  the  joint  report 
of  all  the  inspectors  of  factories  on  the  subject  (in  October,  1855),  and  to  tho 
following  methods  for  remedying  the  defects  complained  of,  namely,  the 
extending  the  half-time  system  to  printwork ;  or  restricting  the  children  to 
alternate  days  of  work,  the  intermediate  days  being  devoted  to  school. 

"  33.  That,  the  legal  provisions  with  regard  to  the  education  of  boys  employe"' 
in  mines  and  colleries,'  being  inadequate,  inasmuch  as  they  allow  the  certificates 
of  incompetent  masters  and  provide  no  tests  of  competency  ;  the  children  be 
compelled  to  attend  at  school  during  the  full  time  specified  in  the  act  (23d  and 
24th  Vict,  c,  151)  ;  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  factories)  no  certificate  of  school 
attendance  be  valid  unless  the  school  from  which  it  is  issued  has  been  declared 
by  the  Inspecter  to  be  excellent,  good,  or  fair  for  that  purpose. 

"  VII.  Education  of  Pauper  Children. 

*'  34.  That  the  influences  of  workhouses  on  the  children  educated  within  their 
walls  being  pernicious,  the  separation  of  children  from  adult  paupers  be 
enforced. 

"  35.  That  as  the  best  means  for  effecting  this  the  Poor-law  Board  be 
empowered  to  order  the  hiring  or  building  of  district  schools.  But  that  in  case 
of  any  union  undertaking  to  provide  a  separate  school,  at  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  three  miles  from  the  workhouse,  the  order  be  supended  ;  and  be  revoked, 
if  the  separate  school  be  established  and  certified  by  the  inspector  of  pauper 
schools  to  be  sufficient. 

"  36.  That  the  Poor-law  Board  bo  empowered  to  order  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  school  by  any  union  which  they  do  not  think  fit  to  incorporate  in  a 
district. 

*'  37.  That  in  the  case  of  out-dcor  paupers  the  guardians  be  obliged  to  make 
the  education  of  the  child  a  condition  of  the  out-door  relief  of  the  parent,  and  to 
pay  the  necessary  school  fees  out  of  the  rates. 
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"VIII.  Education  of  Vaqbants  and  Criminals. 

"  38.  That  ragged  schools  be  regarded,  as  at  present '  the  provisional  institutions 
constantly  tending  to  become  elementary  schools ;'  and  that  public  assistance 
be  continued  to  those  which  are  also  industrial  schools. 

*'  39.  That  the  English  act  for  industrial  schools  being  too  limited,  the  Scotch 
act  (Mr.  Dunlop's,  17th  and  18th  Vict.,  c.  74),  be  extended  to  England. 

"40.  That  though  certified  industrial  schools  are  at  present  very  effective, 
they  should  be  regarded  as  provisional  institutions ;  and  that  children  who  are 
peculiarly  in  danger  of  being  criminal  be  educated  in  the  district  or  separate 
schools  for  pauper  children. 

"41.  That  district  and  separate  schools  for  pauper  children  be  declared  to  bo 
ipso  facto  industrial  schools. 

"  42.  That  tho  education  of  children  in  reformatories  being  satisfactorily 
conducted,  the  aid  given  to  them  be  continued. 

"  IX.  Education  of  Children  in  State  Schools. 

"  44.  That  an  annual  report  upon  the  army  schools  be  issued  and  forwarded 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  every  regiment. 

"  45.  That  a  normal  school  be  established  at  Greenwich  for  the  navy,  similar 
to  the  one  at  Chelsea  for  the  army ;  and  that  the  students  at  the  close  of  their 
career  be  examined  and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

"  46.  That  the  pupil-teacher  system  be  introduced  into  schools  under  the 
Admiralty. 

"  47.  That  a  class  of  assistant  schoolmasters  and  three  classes  of  Royal  navy 
schoolmasters  be  established. 

"  48.  That  ship  schools  be  inspected  and  reports  be  made  to  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

"  49.  That  evening  schools  be  held  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship3. 

*'  50.  That  the  Admiralty  do  turn  its  special  attention  to  the  dockyard  schools, 
and  institute  an  inquiry  into  their  condition. 

"  51.  That  the  Royal  Marine  schools  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
army  schools. 

"  These  recommendations  we  have  now  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your 
Majesty.  They  differ  in  their  importance,  are  many  of  them  independent  of  one 
another,  and  might  either  be  adopted  completely  and  immediately,  or  partially 
and  gradually.  We  will  only  add  that  next  to  the  extensive  alterations  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  assistance  of  elementary  schools,  no  question 
has  so  much  occupied  our  attention  as  that  which  relates  to  the  best  means  of 
turning  to  account  the  charities  already  devoted  to  education,  and  of  applying 
a  large  portion  of  other  charities  to  the  same  purpose.  We  have  shown  how 
large  a  sum  is  annually  expended  under  this  head,  and  how  large  a  portion  of 
it  is  either  wasted  or  mischievously  employed.  Forty  years  have  passed  since 
Lord  Brougham  first  drew  public  attention  to  tho  subject  ;  and  30  years  ago 
the  Poor-law  Commission,  in  a  paragraph  written  by  its  chairman,  tho  lato 
Bishop  of  London,  pointed  out  the  immense  services  which  the  charities  might 
render  to  popular  education.  But  up  to  (he  present  time  they  may  be  said  to 
have  escaped  nearly  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  render  them 
efticient  for  public  purposes.  We  desire  to  record  our  conviction  that  no  scheme 
for  popular  education  can  be  complete  which  does  not  provide  means  for  adapting 
a  large  portion  of  these  charities  to  its  service." 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


De  Viris  Illustribns  Vrbis  Itomcc,  a  Romulo  ad  Aagusium.  Eivingtons. — 
This  work  is  proposed  as  an  interesting  Latin  Reading  Book,  which  shall 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  leadiug  facts  of  Roman  history,  in  the  language 
of  the  Romans  themselves,  by  means  of  a  chronologically  arranged  series 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  '  Lives  '  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  In  the  words  of  the 
preface: — 'The  pieces  are  adapted,  as  regards  both  subject-matter  and 
language,  to  the  earlier  stages  of  Latin  reading,  and  drawn  from  precisely  the 
same  sources  as  those  to  which  the  student  is  accustomed,  at  a  later  period,  to 
betake  himself.  The  more  interesting  events  of  the  grand  epochs  of  the 
territorial  enlargement  and  political  growth  of  Rome  are  grouped  around  the 
men  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  death  of  Augustus.' 

Boy's  Own  Magazine.  May  1861.  Beeton.— In  this  serial,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  provide  suitable  reading  for  boys.  Like  most  of  its  class,  the  fictitious 
element  is  the  preponderating  one,  and  where  the  object  is  simply  commercial, 
this  we  suppose  pays  best ;  it  is  however  questionable  whether  young  people 
thrive  upon  such  nutriment,  and  especially  so  when  a  writer  deals  so  largely  in 
exceptional  characters  as  Getstaker  does.  With  a  larger  infusion  of  real 
instruction,  this  work  might  be  made  an  educational  influence  of  some 
importance  to  the  boys  of  England. 

The  Englishwoman^ '»  Domestic  Magazine,  No.  13.  Beeton. — This  number 
contains  some  very  instructive  papers,  together  with  good  and  elaborate  patterns 
of  articles  of  drees.  The  article  on  the  Domestic  History  of  England  is 
decidedly  the  best  in  this  number,  and  is  instructively  illustrated.  Though  not 
all  we  could  wish,  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  is  undoubtedly  of 
more  educational  value  than  the  old  magazines  of  fashicn. 


fiMttHti0iuin|ntcIIif4en(c. 


EAST   3CEKT   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND   SCHOOLMASTERS    AND  SCHOOLMISTRESSES 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  St.  George's  School, 
Ramsgate,  on  Saturday,  May  4th.     Mr.  C.  Sales,  of  Broadstairs,  presided. 

The  meeting  having  been  opened  with  prayer,  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  members,  and  concluded  by  calling  upon 
Mr.  F.  Goshawk,  of  Minster,  who  gave  an  excellent  practical  lesson  on  "  The 
Unmerciful  Servant."  arranged  under  the  following  heads: — L  Introduction. 
II.  The  Parable.     III.  Its  Application. 

This  was  followed  by  another,  to  a  class  of  Infants,  on  "  The  Bee,"  by  Miss 
E.  Graham,  of  Christ  Church  Infant  School,  in  which  she  described  :— I.  Its 
Structure.  II.  Its  Habits.  III.  Various  Classes.  IV.  Uses.  Illustrating 
her  explanations  by  drawings  on  the  blackboard.  Favourable  criticisms  were 
pronounced  on  both  lessons ;  and  the  method,  tact,  and  skill,  displayed  in 
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handling  the  latter  were  much  eulogised.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  for 
both  lessons.    Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Trinity  School,  Ramsgate,  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  lessons  had  been 
given  on  "  Saxon  England  ;"  "  The  Surface  of  England ;"  "  Types  ;"  "  Gold  ;" 
"Decimal  Arithmetic;"  and  "Navigation  ;"  paper  read  on  "The  Minutes  of 
Council  for  1859-60;"  "  Readings  from  Shakspeare  ;"  and  discussions  on 
"Teaching  Decimal  Arithmetic;"  "Examination  Schemes;"  and  "Time 
Tables." 

Messrs.  Mead,  Johnson,  and  Hadfield,  of  Ramsgate ;  Mr.  F.  Goshawk,  of 
Minster ;  and  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Stoney,  of  Margate,  were  elected  the 
Committee ;  the  two  latter  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  respectively. 

The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  bo  held  at  Broadstairs,  Thanet,  on 
Saturday,  June  6th,  when  Mr.  Sehartan,  of  St.  Peter's,  will  read  a  paper.  The 
meeting  then  closed  with  prayer. 


ASSOCIATED   BODY   OF    CHURCH    SCHOOLMASTERS     IN    ENGLAND    AND   "WALES. 

The  general  officers  of  this  society  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  body  to 
represent  to  the  legislature  immediately,  the  moral  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  the  money  payment  conditionally  due  on  Teacher's  Certificates, 
and  will  therefore  present  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject. 
The  co-operation  of  every  person   is  earnestly  invited. 

The  general  officers  think  it  better  to  reserve  action  on  other  points  contained 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  till  such  time  as  Govern- 
ment shall  have  laid  before  Parliament,  a  bill  or  statement  containing  their 
views  thereon,  when,  if  needful,  they  will  summon  a  special  general  conference 
of  the  whole  country  to  consider  the  Government  propositions. 

Copies  of  petition  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be  had  of  the 
General  Secretary,  Mr.  Graves,  Lamport,  Northampton. 


LINCOLN   TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Central  Girls'  School.  The 
Rev.  J.  S.  Gibney  presided,  and  an  excellent  lesson  on  Flax  was  given  by 
Mr.  Allison,  of  Skellingthorpe. 

The  lesson  was  full  of  good  matter,  well  worked  out,  and  altogether  interesting 
both  to  the  class  and  the  members.  At  the  close  a  vote  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded,  and  some  very  general  criticisms  upon  the  lesson  were  offered.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  lessons  on  such  subjects,  and  so  given  as  to 
make  children  observe  and  think  for  themselves,  are  calculated  to  be  highly 
useful  in  schools.  The  proceedings  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Chairman. 
(For  Notes  on  Flax  see  this  month's  Papers,  page  57.) 


THE   LONDON   ASSOCIATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  Association  held  its  quarterly  tea  meeting  on  Saturdoy,  May  lltb,  at 
the  Sunday  School  Building,  Old  Bailey.  The  room  was  quite  full  before  half 
past  three,  the  time  fixed  for  commencing  business,  and  amongst  the  numbers 
present  were  many  of  the  leading  Metropolitan  teachers,  both  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  conductors  both  of  public  and  private  schools. 

The  Report  of  the  commissioners  on  Education,  lately  published,  engaged 
attention  until  5  o'clock.    Mr.  Langton,  B.  A.  Head  Master  of   the  Boya' 
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Model  School,  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  called  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
gave  a  general  outline  of  their  Eeport,  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  principal 
features  of  the  plan  which  they  have  put  before  the  country  as  the  result  of 
their  enquiries  and  deliberations.  A  short  but  spirited  discussion  followed,  which 
among  other  things  revealed  the  disappointment  with  which  the  recommendations 
in  the  Report  are  regarded,  and  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  very  general 
movement  is  arising  in  various  parts  of  the  country  against  it. 

After  tea,  Mr.  Curtis,  B.A.,  Vice  Principal  of  the  Normal  College,  Borough 
Road,  and  Lecturer  on  History,  read  a  deeply  interesting  paper  on  "  The  life 
and  Times  of  James  I."  The  coarse  but  vain  character  of  the  pedant  king,  the 
degrading  vices  which  prevailed,  alike  in  the  habitation  of  poverty,  the 
mansion  of  the  noble,  and  the  palace  of  the  king, — and  the  general  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  James, 
were  graphically  portrayed,  sometimes  with  a  touch  of  quiet  humour  or  pun- 
gent sarcasm,  and  throughout  with'  an  accuracy  of  detail,  and  breadth  of  view, 
which  rendered  the  paper  most  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  interesting. 

The  hearty  and  unanimous  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  lecturer 
for  the  intellectual  treat  which  he  had  afforded,  and  after  the  usual  vote  to  the 
president,  the  sitting  was  declared  at  an  end. 


fempitate. 


THE  ALLEGED  MANSLAUGHTER  BY  A  MONITOR. 

Exeter,  March  26,  1861. 

Sir.- The  Grand  Jury  of  this  city  having  ignored  the  bill  in  the  case  of  Charles 
Edward  Hawker,  a  pupil  teacher  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Central  School, 
committed  under  the  coroner's  warrant  for  having  caused  the  death  of  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  will  you  allow  me,  now  that  the  claim  of  justice  has  been 
satisfied,  to  give  a  pJain  statement  of  the  facts  touching  this  case,  which,  had  the 
trial  come  on  before  the  petit  jury,  would  have  been  brought  out  before  the  court. 
The  account  of  the  boy's  death,  as  laid  before  the  coroner  on  the  evidence  of  the 
deceased  repeated  by  his  father,  was  this—that  C.  E.  Hawker  had  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  a  pointer ;  and  to  this  blow  was  attributed,  according  to  the 
medical  evidence,  the  inflammation  of  which  the  boy  died.  The  account  ready  to 
be  proved  to  the  court  is  as  follows  : — That  the  boy  in  going  home  from  school  on 
the  day  in  question  fought  severally  with  two  other  boys,  by  each  of  whom  he  was 
knocked  down,  falling  the  second  time  backward  with  his  head  on  the  kerbstone 
of  the  pavement.  If  it  be  asked  why  this  evidence  was  not  produced  before  the 
coroner,  the  answer  is,  because  these  facts  were  known  only  by  the  few  persons 
who  witnessed  the  transaction— one  woman  and  a  few  boys";  and  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  evidence  until  they  heard  that  the  pupil  teacher 
had  been  committed,  or  held  to  bail,  on  the  charge  of  manslaughter.  I  am 
informed  that  a  statement  was  made  to  the  Grand  Jury  by  the  surgeon  who 
attended  the  deceased,  to  the  effect,  that  no  blow  could  have  been  given  with  the 
pointer  sufficient  to  account  for  what  ensued  without  the  notice  of  the  boys  in  the 
school  being  attracted  to  it  at  the  time.  And  yet  when,  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  inquest,  a  policeman  went  through  the  school,  consisting  of  200  boys,  to  see 
what  evidence  he  could  gather  to  corroborate  that  of  the  father  of  the  deceased,  he 
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could  find  no  proof  whatever  of  any  blow  having  been  given  by  the  pupil  teacher 
to  the  deceased. 

The  committee  after  carefully  examining  into  the  case,  were  so  satisfied  of  the 
entire  innocence  of  the  pupil  teacher,  that  he  was  not  suspended  from  his  duties 
in  the  school,  which  was  neither  diminished  in  the  number  of  the  boys,  nor 
injured  in  the  opinion  of  the  parents  of  the  children  by  what  had  happened. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  foregoing  narrative  on  which  some  remarks 
might  be  made,  but  I  forbear. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SACKVILLE  LEE, 

One  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Central  School. 

[We  insert  the  above  principally  as  a  warning  to  pupil  teachers.  We  cannot  be 
persuaded  of  the  "  entire  innocence"  of  any  pupil  teacher  or  master  who  strikes 
the  head  of  a  child  with  a  pointer.  We  are  glad  to  hope  that  the  innocence  in  this 
case  extended  to  such  use  of  the  pointer.— Ed.] 


Sir, — I  send  the  following  in  answer  to  Utilis. 

Anon  —adv.  of  time  modifying  rose 

like  —  appos.  con  j.  joining  fabric  and  temple 

round  — adv.  modifying  set 

pillars  — noun  nom.  to  ivere  overlaid 

overlaid  — perf.  part,  joined  to  were  understood 

want  — verb  in  infin.  forming  with  did  a  compound  verb 

equalled  — trans,  rerb  3rd  sing,  agreeing  with  Babylon,  &c. 

their  — poss.  adj.  relating  to  glories 

gods  — noun  obj.  in  apposition  with  Belus.  &c. 

seat  — verb  in  infin.  governed  by  equalled 

height  — noun  obj.  by  in  understood 

doors  — noun  nom.  to  discover 

wide  — adv.  modifying  discover 

her  —poss.  adj.  relating  to  S2)accs 

spaces  —noun  obj.  by  discover 

pendant  —adj.  relating  to  roiv 

many  avow   — (=one  vow  taken  many  times)  a  noun  phrase  nom.  to  yielded 

as     '  — conj.  joining  yielded  light  and  from  a  sky 

Immediately  arose  from  the  earth,  as  gently  as  the  dew,  and  accompanied  with 
the  sweetest  sounds  from  voice  and  instrument,  a  vast  structure  resembling  a 
temple.  Around  the  exterior  were  inserted  pilasters,  and  a  golden  architrave  or 
beam  rested  upon  pillars  of  the  Doric  order ;  above  this  might  be  seen  the  cornice 
and  the  frieze,  ornamented  with  embossed  sculpture,  the  whole  being  crowned  by 
a  roof  of  golden  fretwork.  Neither  Babylon  nor  Grand  Cairo  could  boast  such 
magnificence  either  among  their  palaces  or  temples,  not  even  at  the  time  when 
Assyria  and  Egypt  (the  states  of  which  these  cities  where  the  respective  capitals), 
were  striving  to  outdo  each  other  iu  such  exhibitions  of  wealth  and  splendour. 

The  building  having  reached  a  noble  height,  stood  fixed,  and  unfolding  its 
brazen  gates,  the  interior  is  seen  having  a  floor  smooth  and  level,  and  intersected 
into  large  spaces ;  and  an  arched  roof,  from  which  hung  by  artful  magic  number- 
less rows  of  starry  lamps  and  brilliant  lights  fed  with  naptha  and  asphalte,  and 
diffusing  light  as  from  a  starry  firmament. 

DOUGLAS. 
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[We  do  not  look  with  favour  upon  '  like '  being  regarded  as  a  conjunction.  *  He 
did  it  like  /,'  is  not  good  English.  It  is  properly  an  adjective  governing  a  case, 
as  similis  does  in  Latin.  Such  case,  however,  is  generally  in  English  regarded  as 
governed  by  *to'  understood.  'Equalled'  can  scarcely  be  made  to  govern  the 
infinitive  to  scat,  unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  factitive  verb,  as  if  the 
expression  *  Babylon  equalled  such  magnificence  to  seat  their  king*  was  like  '  He 
made  me  to  sit  down.'  'Douglas'  has  misread  soon  for  stood.  Again  'as* 
being  a  conjunction  must  connect  whole  sentences  ;  the  latter  being  4  (as)  light  is 
yielded  from  a  sky.'  In  the  paraphrase,  it  is  rather  a  palpable  mist  than  dew  to 
which  the  temple  is  likened.  The  explanatory  parenthesis  is  too  much  of  the 
character  of  a  foot-note.    We  do  not  like  the  omission  of  Belus  and  Serapis. 

E.  N.  J.,  of  Kamsgate,  sends  specimens.  The  paraphrase  is  good,  but  the 
parsing  shirks  the  difficulties.— £d.] 


Mayfield,  Ashbourne,  Derby,  May  16, 1861. 

Sir,— -I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  would  permit  me  a  small  corner  of  your  excel- 
lent paper  for  the  insertion  of  the  enclosed  grammatical  exercise. 

I  am,  yours, 

UTILIS. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  peculiar  hue ;  paler  some, 
And  of  a  warmish  gray  ;  the  ivillow  such, 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 
And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still, 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long  surving  oak. 
Some  glossy  leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 
The  maple  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours  ;  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 
Oer  these,  but  far  bey  end  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between), 
The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well  water' d  land, 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  sccji. 
Give  a  paraphx-ase  and  analysis  of  these  few  lines,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 

Cowper'l  Task  Book  (Sofa). 


May  6th,  1861. 
Sir. — Permit  me  to  thank  your  kind  correspondent '  Douglas' for  all  he  has 
done  in  answering  my  Cilleries,  pp.  31-33  :  but  I  should  like  at  the  same  time  to 
remind  him  that  the  matters  to  which  I  requested  particular  attention  have  not 
been  noticed  by  him — i.e.  the  scajt.sion  of  the  four  lines  marked,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  structure  of  Milton's  verse  {vide  p.  17.)  I  am  aware  that  he  must 
have  noticed  the  above  particulars  from  his  remark  at  p.  31,  viz. — "  The  scansion 
is  simple,"  &c. ;  and  I  fully  expected  that  in  the  May  number  of  the  '•  Papers  for 
the  Schoolmaster,"  he  would  have  completed  the  subjects.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  •  Douglas'  will  find  any  great  difficulty  in  doing  so, — and  would,  therefore, 
feel  greatly  obliged  by  his  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject.    Similar  require- 
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ments  have  sometimes  occurred  in  the  Christmas  Examination  Papers  for  the 
2nd  Year ;  and  as  I  have  only  very  vague  ideas  as  to  the  form  or  manner  of  exhi- 
biting the  scansion  in  English,  I  feel  anxious  for  further  and  correct  information- 
Mr.  T.  Bithell  pointed  out  the  great  difference  of  scansion  between  ourselves  and 
the  Latins  and  Greeks,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  U  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster," 
and  concluded  by  seeming  to  intimate  his  intention  of  resuming  the  subject  at 
some  future  period.  As  this  is  a  subject  on  which  the  common  School  Grammars 
are  very  defective,  and  yet  one  of  considerable  interest,  I  trust  4  Douglas,'  or  some 
other  of  your  talented  contributors  will  comply  with  my  request,  and  thus  oblige 

Yours  truly, 

TV.  G.  H. 


Liverpool,  May  20,  1861. 

Sir, — An  advertisement  appeared  in  your  *  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster '  last 
year,  announcing  that  three  prizes  would  be  given  for  the  three  best  Essays  "On 
the  best  means  of  infusing  a  missionary  spirit  into  the  education  of  the  young." 
Prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  No  announcement  of  this  was  made 
in  your  papers,  or  in  the  other  educational  periodicals  containing  the  adver- 
tisement. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  publication  for  June, 
if  the  prizes  were  awarded,  and  if  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates 
appeared  in  any  print. 

By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige  and  confer  a  favor  on 

Yours  truly, 

ALPHA. 

[We  ourselves'wonder  at  the  long  silence,  although  it  is  understood  that  the 
immense  number  of  papers  sent  in  made  the  work  of  adjudication  one  of  great 
labour  and  delay. — Ed.] 


Glasgow,  6th  May,  1861. 

Sir,— Might  I  request  through  your  columns  a  solution  to  the  subjoined  problem 
rom  Cornwell  and  fitch's  Arithmetic  (p.  238,  exercise  49)  ? 

"  At  what  rate  per  cent,  is  the  profit  which  a  stationer  makes  who  sells  a  book 
at  a  reduction  of  2d.  in  the  shilling  on  the  published  price,  and  purchases  it  at  25 
per  cent,  discount,  the  amount  running  in  the  wholesale  12  months,  in  the  retail 
6  months.  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

G.  R.  K. 


May  9,  1861. 

Sir,— I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  '  A  late  Subscriber'  for  his  solution  of  the 
arithmetical  question  which  you  were  good  enough  to  insert  for  me  in  your  March 
number,  but  must  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  follow  him  through  the  successive 
steps.    For  instance,  I  do  not  see  the  reason  why  the  gain  =  Jjj  of  £2.4 
=  cost  price  (£-15  the  gain  per  piece). 
I  am,  your  much  obliged, 

A  TEACHER. 
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dflttral  feminaiian  at  feinmg  §t\m\$- 

Christmas,    1860. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Males. — Second  Year. 


T/iree  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 

Section  I. 

Draw  a  map  of 

1.  British  possessions  in  South  Africa. 

2.  India. 

Or,  3.  The  New  Zealand  Group. 

Section  II. 

1.  Draw  or  describe  the  river  and  lake  system  of  Canada. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  colony  of  Columbia,  its  natural  productions,  and 
the   prospective  value  of  the  settlement. 

3.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  sugar  trade. 

Section  III. 

1.  The  history  of  the  settlements  in  South  and  West  Australia,  or,  Van 
Dieman's  Land. 

2.  The  nature  of  our  trade  with  India,  both  exports  and  imports. 

3.  Classify  the  British  Colonies  with  reference  to  their  climate.  Show  how 
this  condition  affects  the  progress  of  colonization.  Compare  the  colonies  in 
their  commercial  value  to  the  mother  country. 

Section  IV. 

1.  The  climate,  natural  productions,  and  population  of  British  Guiana. 

2.  When  did  Malta  become  a  British  possession  ?  What  is  its  chief  value  to 
us  ?  Give  an  account  of  its  government,  population,  religion,  and  commercial 
importance. 

3.  The  political  divisions  of  Hindostan.  Its  interior  mountains  and  natural 
features.     Its  government  and  revenue. 

Section  V. 

1.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds.  A  ship  comes  home  from  Canton 
to  Liverpool  :  in  what  way  will  they  affect  her  course? 

2.  Explain  the  changes  in  the  length  of  the  day  as  we  travel  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole  at  the  winter  solstice. 

3.  Explain,  in  general  terms  (without  mathematical  formula),  how  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ship  at  10a  are  ascertained. 
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Section  VI. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  food-yielding  plants  of  the  temperate  zone?     Mention 
the  part  of  Europe  in  which  they  are  chiefly  cultivated. 

2.  Mention  the  animals  and  plants  useful  to  man  which  have  been  artificially 
acclimatised  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

3.  "What  are  the  principal  varieties  of  the  human  race  ?     Describe  them,  and 
their  geographical  distribution. 


HISTORY. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 
You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  questions  in  more  than  one  Section. 


SAXON  PERIOD. 
Section  I. 

1.  Enumerate  the  various  nations  who  formed  the  present  mixed  population 
of  England  or  of  Scotland,  stating  where  they  chiefly  settled,  and  when. 

2.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

3.  The  dates  and  results  of  the  successive  Danish  Invasions  of  the  country. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Egbert,  Ethelred  the  unready,  or  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

5.  Mention  such  of  our  present  institutions  as  can  be  traced  back  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin. 

6.  An  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  this  period. 

7.  Explain  the  following  terms  "  Ceorls,"  "  Trinoda  necessitas,"  "  ordeal," 
"  bocland,"  and  "  folkland,"  "  a  hide  of  land." 

Section  II.— Feudal  Period. 

1.  "What  was  the  result  of  the  cruelties  of  William  I.  on  the  national 
character  of  the  Saxons,  and  on  their  subsequent  social  condition  ? 

2.  A  full  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Thomas  d  Becket  and  Henry  II., 
and  its  political  consequences.  What  circumstances  tended  to  increase  the 
papal  power  on  the  Continent  ? 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Crusades,  the  English  sovereigns  who  engaged  in  them, 
and  the  successes  of  the  Crusaders.  What  effect  had  they  on  the  rise  of  the 
middle  class  in  England,  and  on  the  spread  of  civilization  generally  ? 

4.  The  exploits  and  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace- 

5.  In  what  special  particulars  was  the  power  of  the  Commons  developed  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  while  the  regal  power  was  curtailed?  Give 
particulars  with  dates. 
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5.  Give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  learning  in  England  in  the  period  of 
the  Edwards.  What  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Mendicant  Friars  ? 
Explain  the  terms  Regular  and  Secular  Clergy. 

7.  The  character,  exploits,  and  political  mistakes  of  Edward  IV. — the 
character  and  influence  of  Warwick. 

Section  III. 

1.  What  was  Henry  VII.'s  claim  to  the  crown  ?  What  precautions  were 
taken  by  the  King  and  by  Parliament  to  confirm  his  title  ? 

2.  The  events  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  Britanny,  and  its  annexation  to 
the  French  crown. 

3.  The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  succession  at  different  times  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

4.  The  character  of  the  Protector  Somerset  in  Edward  VI. 's  reign. 

5.  The  principal  events  in  Scotland  from  the  death  of  Darnley  to  the  flight 
of  Queen  Mary. 

6.  The  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission. 

7.  What  was  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  and 
the  two  subsequent  reigns ?    What  are  "  subsides"    and  "fifteenths  ?"     How 

were  they  collected  ? 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  oi  the  manufactures  of  England  at  that  time. 

9.  The  trial  of  Charles  I.  for  high  treason. 

i 

Section  IV.— from  1649  to  1714. 

1.  Cromwell's  campaign  in  Ireland  against  Ormond  in  1649. 

2.  The  exploits  of  Admiral  Blake. 

3.  The  first  attempts  at  colonization,  and  the  causes  which  promoted   them. 

4.  The  influence  of  Clarendon  under  the  Restoration.  His  character,  and 
the  causes  of  his  fall. 

5.  How  was  the  Convention  formed,  by  which  the  crown  was  offered  to 
William  III  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  the 
question  of  the  actual  vacancy  of  the  throne. 

6.  An  account  of  the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  the  Boyne,  Aughrim,  and  the 
Siege  of  Namur. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  policy  of  William  III.  towards  Scotland,  and  of 
the  causes  of  his  unpopularity  in  that  country. 

8.  The  grounds  of  the  impeachment  of  Sachevercll,  and  the  political 
principles  discussed  on  that  occasion. 

Section  V.— from  1714  to  1815, 

1.  An  account  of  attempts  made  to  diminish  the  number  of  placemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  course  with  reference  thereto. 
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2.  Give  an  account  of  the  seven  years'  war,  and  its  results. 

3.  An  account  of  Anson,  Hawke,  or  Byng,  and  the  most  celebrated  naval 
battles  of  this  period. 

4.  The  conduct  of  Lord  George  Sackville  at  Minclen,  his  trial  and  its  results. 
Mention  any  other  remarkable  trials  by  court  martial,  which  you  may 
remember. 

5.  What  led  to  the  war  with  Holland  in  1793  ?  when  did  it  terminate,  and 
what  advantages  accrued  to  this  country  ? 

6.  Nelson's  operations  against  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean. 

7.  The  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  1802. 

8.  Mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  military  operations  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  between  1808  and  1813. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 


Three  Iwurs  allowed  for  this  Paper 


The  first  and  third  Sections  refer  to  the  First  Book  of  Milton's  "  Paradise 

Lost." 
The  second  and  fourth  to  Shakespeare's  play  of  "  Julius  Cassar." 

You  must  confine  yourself  to  one  of  these  authors. 
Your  paper  will  not  be  read  over  unless  it  contains  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the 
passages  (including  the  parsing  of  the  words  in  italics  in  the  same  passage.) 
You  may  take  the  other  questions  for  answering  at  your  discretion  from  any 
of  the  Sections,  but  you  must  not  attempt  to  answer  more  than  six  questions 
(exclusively  of  the  paraphrase  and  parsing).  You  are  advised  to  confine 
yourself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  questions  arising  upon  your  paraphrase. 


Section  I. 

MILTON  PAR.  LOST,  B.  I. 

u  His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  &mmira\,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire  : 
Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intranced 
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Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 
High  ever  arched,  imbower ;  or  scattered  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 
Hath  vexed  the  Jled  sea  coast." 

1.  Paraphrase  this  passage. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics,  and  explain  fully  their  construction 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

3.  Give  the  derivations  and  meaning  of  the  words  'hewn,'  *  mast," ammiral,* 
marie,'  '  azure,' '  clime,'  'nathless,'  •  sedge.' 

4  Analyse  the  last  seven  lines. 

5.  Give  a  short  analysis  of  this  book. 

Section  II. 

SHAKESPEARE.  (Julius  Ccesar). 

"  But  'tis  a  common  proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face  : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Caesar  may  ; 
Then  lest  he  may,  prevent.    And  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which  hatched  would  as  his  kind  grow  mischievous ; 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell." 

1.  Paraphrase  this  passage. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics,  explaining  the  construction  of  each  with  he  rest 
of  the  sentence. 

3.  Analyse  the  passage  from  "  And  since  the  quarrel,"  in  line  8,  to  the  end. 

4.  Give,  from  this  play,  a  sketch,  of  the  character  of  Brutus,  or  Antony, 
quoting  as  much  of  the  original  as  you  can. 

Section  III. 
MILTON. 

"Anon,  out  of  the  earth,  a  fabrio  huge 
Eose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 
Built  like*  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave ;  nor  did  there  want 
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Cornice  or  frieze,  with  boesy  sculptures  graven  : 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.     Not  Babylon 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 

Equalled  in  all  their  glories,  to  enshrine 

Bolus  or  Serapis,  their  gods ;  or  seat 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxury.     The  ascending  pile 

Soon  fixed  her  stately  highth :  and  straight  the  doors 

Opening  their  brazen  folds  discover  wide 

Within  her  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 

And  level  pavement :  from  the  arched  roof 

Pendant  by  subtle  magic  many  a  roio 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 

"With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

As  from  a  sky." 

1.  Paraphrase  the  first  thirteen  lines. 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics,  and  explain  their  construction  with  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

3.  Analyse  the  passage  beginning  "  The  ascending  pile,"  and  ending  "  As 
from  the  sky." 

4.  Give  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  '  anon,'  'fabric,'  exhalation,'  '  dulcet,' 
1  symphony,'  'pilaster,'  '  architrave,'  •  fretted,' '  pendant,'  '  magic,'  *  cresset.' 

5.  Quote  from  this  book  allusions  to  '  Galileo ' — to  '  the  plagues  of  Egypt ' — 
*  the  fall  of  Yulcan '—  *  the  Crusaders.' 


Section  IV. 

SHAKESPEARE.     (Julius  Casar). 

u  You  must  note  oeside 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  orimfull,  our  cause  is  ripe  : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

1.  Paraphrase  this  passage, 

2.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics,  and  explain  their  construction  with  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

3.  Analyse  the  passage. 

4.  Quote  from  this  pl«y  passages  where    the  words  *  climate,''    s  merely,' 
1  success,'  are  used  in  a  sense  now  obsolete. 

Explain—'  Do  what  you  will  dishonour  shall  be  humour.' 

'  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony.' 
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'  My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation.' 
and  give  the  contexts. 
5.  Describe,  from  this  play,  the  character  of  Cassius,  quoting  passages. 

Section  V. 

1.  Give  instances  where  as  rmi9t  be  parsed  as  a  relative  pronoun. 

2.  Select  i'rom  the  passages  you  have  taken  sentences  which  show  any 
peculiarity  in  Grammar,  and  explain  them  as  you  would  to  a  pupil  teacher. 

3.  Give  directions,  as  to  a  pupil  teacher,  about  the  order  in  which  words 
should  be  taken  in  a  sentence  for  parsing ;  and  about  the  order  in  which 
sentences  should  be  taken  in  analyzing. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Books  of  Logarithmic  Tables  are  allowed  to  be  used  with  this  Paper,  provided 
they  contain  no  introductory  treatise  on  logarithms. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Taper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  mere  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 

Section  I. 

1.  'What  is  a  logarithm?  In  what  arithmetical  operations  do  logarithms 
assist  us  ?  Define  the  terms  base,  mantissa,  characteristic ;  and  explain  the 
decimal  base. 

2.  Given  ll0  2,  find  th«  logarithms  of  25,  .000025,  and  .125,  without  the 
tobies. 

3.  Calculate  by  logarithms, 


(5,3)* --(2.4)'    fandW(W. 
tf.U072  +  3  ^.02  (241)- 


Section  II. 

1.  Find  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  logarithm  3.4131401,2.5415800, 
and  explain  the  method. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  54x  +  52*  =  56*. 

Section  III. 

1.  Find  the  amount  of  £5.  16s.  8d.,  accumulating  at  compound  interest  for 
10  years,  reckoning  £4.  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  (1)  paid  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  (2)  paid  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

2.  Show  how  to  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £20,  to  commence 
25  years  hence,  and  last  20  years,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent. 

Section  IV. 

1.  A  debt  of  £100.,  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  is  discharged  by 
annual  payments  of  £25.  ;  how  much  is  due  after  the  4th  payment  ?  (The  first 
year's  interest  is  added  on  the  31st  December,  1860,  and  the  first  payment  ia 
made  January  1,  1861). 
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2.  If  a  lease  of  99  years  be  purchased  for  £400.,  what  rent  ought  to  bo 
received  that  the  purchaser  may  make  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  outlay,  and 
in  addition,  lay  by  every  year  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  recover  his 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  period  ? 

Section  V, 

1.  Draw  up  notes  of  a  first  lesson  in  long  division. 

2.  Explain,  as  for  children,  the  difference  between  interest  and  discount, 
with  suitable  examples. 

3.  Explain  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Times  of  7th  November, 
1860  :— 

44  The  quotation  of  gold  at  Paris  is  about  2  mille  premium,  and  the  short 
exchange  on  London  is  25.15  per  £1.  sterling.  On  comparing  these  rates  with 
the  English  Mint  price  of  £3.  17s.  10§d.  per  ounce  for  standard  gold,  it  appears 
^hat  gold  is  -^  dearer  in  Paris  than  in  London." 


CHURCH    HISTORY. 
Three  hours  allowed  far  this  Paper. 


Section  I. 

1.  Quote  from  Scripture  the  expressions  in  which  Christ  himself  referred  to 
the  Churchf  and  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  historically. 

2.  Give  the  history  ot  the  recognition  of  Gentile  believers  as  members  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  opposition  made  to  their  admission. 

3.  Mention  the  various  titles  contained  in  Scripture  of  those  who  held  office 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Give  reasons  for  believing  that  some  different  titles 
indicated  the  same  offise,  and  that  some  offices  were  temporary. 

Section  II. 

Give  a  general  account  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Church  endured  under 
the  Pagan  emperors,  with  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of  the  following  periods  :— 

1.  The  reign  of  Trajan. 

2.  That  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

3.  The  period  a.d.  303—313. 

Section  III. 

Mention  the  dates  of  the  first  four  general  councils  and  the  places  where 
they  were  held.  Give  particulars  regarding  one  of  them,  specifying  the  name 
of  the  heretic,  and  the  nature  of  the  heresy  condemned,  and  individuals 
conspicuous  in  opposing  the  heresy. 

Section  IV. 

i.  "What  heresy  agitated  the  Church  in  the  fifth  century  (apart  from  those 
relating  to  the  Trinity)  ?     Give  some  account  of  its  principal  opponent. 

2.  Mention  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
first  four  centuries. 

3.  By  whom,  and  in  connexion  with  what  subjects,  were  claims  of  supremacy 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  advanced  in  the  early  ages  ? 
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(Dbliplioit  rf  Quwi's  Stfeffto. 


In  our  March  number,  we  commented,  rather  severely,  upon  the 
obligation  by  which  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
were  seeking  to  bind  future  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses 
upon  whose  education  public  money  had  been  expended  in  the 
Normal  School  or  College.  It  is  true  that  such  obligation  could 
only  be  moral,  i.e.,  it  could  not  be  enforced  by  legal  processes. 
But  assuming,  as  we  hope  we  may,  that  the  Schoolmaster  is  a 
Christian  man,  with  whom  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  the 
distinction  is  not  necessary  in  our  discussion  of  the  present 
question.  It  is  true  that  the  Teachers  of  elementary  Schools  are 
specially  indebted  to  the  State,  and  although  such  debt  arose  not 
so  much  from  pure  favor,  as  from  a  felt  necessity  that  in  no  other 
way  could  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  Schoolmasters  be 
secured,  still  the  moral  obligation  is  not  on  that  account  can- 
celled. The  money  expended  was  advanced  for  a  given,  well- 
defined  object,  and  to  accept  the  advantage  and  then  selfishly  to 
apply  it  for  a  foreign  purpose,  which  happens  whenever  a  trained 
Master  or  Mistress  passes  up  into  a  Middle  School,  or  abandons 
the  calling  altogether,  without  sufficient  reason,  can  scarcely  be 
called  honest  by  any  right-thinking  person.  To  demand,  there- 
fore, a  declaration  that  a  Queen's  Scholar  has  a  bona  fide 
intention  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  school-keeping  is  just 
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and  fair.  To  go  beyond  this,  and  bind  the  future  Schoolmaster 
to  a  life-long  service,  or  even  to  require  a  restoration  of  the  sums 
expended  on  his  behalf,  tho'  he  has  sufficient  reason  for  changing 
his  occupation,  seems  to  us  not  only  not  reasonable  in  itself,  nor 
required  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  suicidal  in  its  tendency. 
It  is  not  reasonable  in  itself,  because  a  life-service  contradicts  the 
idea,  at  least  the  English  idea  of  liberty,  and  savours  too  much 
of  the  conventual  system  ;  it  is  not  required  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  because  we  believe  that  comparatively  few,  (and  those 
are  well  away,)  are  found  to  desert  the  profession  which  they  have 
chosen  ;  and  such  a  course  would  be  suicidal  in  its  tendency,  for 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  most  valuable  and  promising  of  our 
pupil  teachers  would  decline  to  accept  Queen's  Scholarships  on 
such  a  condition. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  authorities, 
while  naturally  jealous  of  the  alienation  of  public  funds,  are 
animated  at  the  same  time  with  the  spirit  of  fairness  towards 
those  who,  though  indebted  to  the  state,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
have  abandoned  their  ordinary  rights  as  citizens. 

Lest  our  remarks  in  the  March  number  should  be  unduly 
influencing,  as  we  are  informed  it  is,  Pupil  Teachers  who  should 
be  now  candidates  for  Queen's  Scholarships,  we  have  pleasure  in 
submitting  the  following  statement  which  will  tend  to  remove 
unfounded  apprehensions  on  this  subject. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Committee  of  one  of  the  Male  Training 
Colleges  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Council  to  inquire  whether 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  following  question,  by  a  candidate 
for  a  Queen's  Scholarship,  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their 
Lordships  on  the  point : — 

"  Is  it  your  intention  at  the  expiration  of  your  training,  to 
become  a  Schoolmaster  in  an  elementary  School  for  the  poor,  and 
to  continue  in  that  profession  ?" 
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The  following  reply  was  received. 

"  Council  Office,  13  May,  1861. 
"  Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  I  am  to  inform 
you  that  my  Lords  consider  that  a  simple  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question  will  at  present  be  sufficient. 

"K.  E.  W.  LIJSTGEN." 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 


A  Committee  has  been  formed  with  the  view  of  watching  proceedings  in 
reference  to  the  Grants  for  National  Education.  With  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
at  its  head,  and  a  very  influential  company  in  the  rear,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  formation  of  this  Committee  as  opportune,  and  likely  to  perform  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  They  have  already  offered  to  the 
public  the  result  of  their  scrutiny  of  the  Commissioners'  Report.  The  follow- 
ing extract  is  their  summary  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  as  stated  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  what  constitutes  their  case  on  which  these  suggestions 
are  founded.    They  report — 

"  That  the  children  in  the  school  do  not  generally  obtain  the  mastery  over 
elementary  subjects  which  the  school  ought  to  give"  (p.  154);  so  that  it  is 
calculated  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  scholars  are  really  educated  (pp.  154, 
273).  On  this,  however,  the  Commissioners  remark,  that  even  then  "  these 
schools  give  an  excellent  education  to  an  important  minority  (p.  264) ;"  that 
the  defects  may  be  partially  made  up  by  night  schools ;  that  in  any  case  "  the 
religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  public  schools  appears  to  be  very  great,  to 
be  greater  than  even  their  intellectual  influence ;"  and  that  i(  a  set  of  good 
scholars  civilizes  a  whole  neighbourhood"  (pp.  267,  273).  2nd,  That  the 
children  of  the  poorest  and  most  depraved  class  are  not  to  be  found  in  school. 
This,  the  Commissioners  observe,  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  depravity  of  the 
parents,  or  to  their  poverty,  which  drives  the  children  early  to  work  (pp.  179, 
184 — 5).  And  these  evils,  they  maintain,  cannot  be  cured  by  a  compulsory 
law,  or  by  a  prize  system  (p.  180,  &c),  but  should  be  met  by  moral  remedies, 
which  now  exist,  and  are  already  gradually  telling  (p.  225—6).  3rd,  That  the 
system  fails  to  assist  the  smaller  and  poorer  schools  (p.  295,  319).  4th,  That  the 
accounts  are  so  complicated  as  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  Govern  i 
ment  central  office  (p.  327). 

The  Committee  then  proceed  to  canvass  the  suggestions  which  the  Commis- 
sioners offer,  and  "  on  which  they  are  constrained  to  remark,  that,  if  adopted 
they  would  entirely  neutralize  the  efficiency  of  our  present  educational  syatem, 
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whilst  its  effects  would  remain  uncorrected."      They  then  present  certain 
specimens  in  support  of  the  opinion  which  they  have  formed. 

First  it  is  argued  that,  whereas  the  essential  part  of  the  present  system  is  its 
religious  element,  the  proposal  that  the  Inspectors  of  the  Church  of  England 
Schools  should  cease  to  examine  in  religion  would  greatly  discourage  the  reli- 
gious portion  of  education.  When  it  is  home  in  mind  that  of  24,563  Schools 
in  England,  22,647  are  supported  by  religious  denominations,  and  of  these 
again  no  less  than  19,509  are  Church  of  England  Schools  (p.  592),  the  value 
of  the  fear  which  the  Committee  entertain  will  be  immediately  understood. 
We  are,  however,  not  sure  whether  the  facts  are  not  overstated.  According  to 
the  proposal,  the  local  examiners,  appointed  by  the  provincial  boards,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  examine  in  religion  ;  but  no  change  in  this  respect  will  affect  the 
clerical  inspectors.  If  the  report  of  the  latter  is  not  intended  to  tell  upon  the 
grants,  as  we  apprehend  it  is,  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Such  a  condition  seems 
to  us  as  being  not  only  a  necessity  to  secure  the  religious  element,  but  an  easy 
possibility. 

Their  second  objection  is  the  employment  of  schoolmasters  as  examiners  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  board.  In  an  earlier  part  of  their  report  (p.  160),  the 
Commissioners  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  schoolmasters  were  not 
qualified,  for  various  reasons,  to  be  examiners,  and  yet  (pp.  330,331,341)  their 
proposed  appointment  as  examiners,  with  a  larger  power  over  the  money  grants, 
would  make  their  reports  more  influential  than  those  of  the  Inspectors.  But  here 
again,  as  before,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  although  there  is  force  in  the  argu- 
ment, some  power  of  dovetailing  and  subordinating  the  two  systems  is  possible. 
The  interests  of  education  would  not  suffer  in  our  opinion  if  picked  school- 
masters were  to  be  rewarded  by  promotion  into  the  rank  of  sub-inspectors* 
Such  sub-inspectors  must,  however,  be  what  the  name  implies,  and  not 
invested  with  co-ordinate  authority.  Acting  under  the  supervision  of  existing 
inspectors,  as  their  superior  officers,  their  appointment  would  tend  to  remove  the 
objection  that  no  prizes  tempt  a  higher  class  of  men  to  become  schoolmasters, 
whilst  they  might  come  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  improvement  of 
the  general  detail,  and  tell  upon  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  our 
elementary  schools. 

With  the  following  criticisms  we  cannot  but  concur  in  the  main : — 

'■  3rd.  Having  shown  the  importance  of  the  present  certificate,  by  which  a 
money  payment  is  given  as  a  stimulant  to  reward  meritorious  teachers,  they 
depreciate  that  certificate  by  proposing  to  take  away  its  money  value  (p.  148). 

•;4th.  Having  shown  the  importance  of  pupil  teachers  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
school,  and  recommended  their  increase,  they  propose  such  a  mode  of  granting 
pecuniary  aid  to  schools  as  will  greatly  diminish,  if  not  altogether  take  away, 
the  inducement  to  employ  them  (p.  330). 

•'  5th.  Having  shown  the  superiority  of  schools  conducted  by  certificated 
teachers  and  pupil  teachers,  they  propose  to  subsidize  private  schools  where  no 
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such  persons  are  employed,  where  no  outlay  of  capital  for  public  purposes  has 
taken  place,  and  where  no  guarantees  exist  for  responsible  management  or  for 
religious  teaching,  a  step  uncalled  for,  and  unknown  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world  (pp.  96,  97,  330) 

"  6th.  Having  shown  the  value  of  training-colleges,  which  have  been 
established,  and  are  supported  at  great  cost,  they  (by  materially  diminishing 
the  inducement  to  employ  trained  teachers)  strike  a  blow  at  those  institutions 
which  would  soon  be  fatal  to  their  very  existence  (pp.  96,  330). 

11  7th.  Having  stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  one  of  the  pressing  difficulties  of 
the  system  is  that  it  costs  the  nation  £760,000  a-year,  taken  from  taxes 
assessed  on  an  annual  value  of  £550,000,000,  they  propose  to  lay  what  would 
soon  amount  to  above  £500,000  a-year  on  local  rates  assessed  on  an  annual 
value  of  £86,000,000  ;  and  having  noticed  that  some  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  the  education  vote,  and  have  begun 
to  fear  that  it  might  increase  indefinitely,  they  suggest  a  plan  by  which  the 
cost  of  education,  instead  of  increasing  by  slow  degrees  frem  £760,000  to  the 
ultimate  point  of  £1,200,00 '),  would  rapidly  exceed  any  sum  which  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  present  system  desire  to  obtain  from  the  public 
purse. 

u  8th.  Having  stated  that  "  the  great  body  of  the  population  are  determined 
that  religion  and  education  must  be  closely  connected,"  and  that  this  is  the  only 
system  "  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  the  religious  character  of  popular 
education"  (pp.  310,  311),  they  propose  a  radical  change  in  that  system  which, 
by  making  the  future  education  of  the  country  in  a  great  degree  dependant  on 
county  and  borough  rates,  dispensed  by  a  County  Board,  would  prepare  the 
way  for  bringing  the  schools,  at  no  distant  period,  under  the  control  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  thus  speedily  extinguish  the  religious  element  altogether. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO   THE  CORINTHIANS. 
No.  VI. 

Chap.  VII.  contains  tho  Apostle's  answer  to  enquiries  respecting  marriage. 
"Were  they  to  avoid  marriage  under  present  circumstances  ?  Were  they,  if 
married  to  an  unbeliever,  to  seek  separation  ?  Vv.  1 — 16  contains  the  reply  to 
these  questions,  vv.  17  to  end  ;  after  extending  the  advice  to  remain  as  they 
are,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  to  circumcision  and  slavery,  he  returns  to  the 
subject  of  marriage,  in  regard  to  parents  making  contracts  for  their  children, 
and  widows  marrying  a  second  time,  (11)  good—  desirable,  under  existing 
circumstances,  when  such  abstinence  would  not  expose  to  temptation;  (5)  give 
yourselves  to  prayer  on  extraordinary  and  urgent  occasions;  (6)  by  permission— 
rather  by  allowance  or  indulgence  to  human  weakness,  without  prejudice  to 
his  advice  in  v.  1;  (8)  good— expedient  as  in  v.  1  ;  (10, 11)  the  married  were 
not  to  separate.  On  this  question,  he  can  give  no  permission  (indulgence)  of 
any  kind,  the  case  has  been  determined  by  absolute  command  of  Christ,  as 
recorded  in  Mark  x.  11,  12  ;  depart— i.e.  be  separated  ;  if  she  depart — rather,  if 
she  has  departed.  (12)  Separation  forbidden  on  the  ground  of  one  being  an 
unbeliever,  unless  the  latter  desire  it ;  Speak,  I  not  the  Lord — there  being  no 
express  command  upon  the  subject,  the  Apostle  writes,  as  he  always  does, 
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under  conscious  inspiration;  (14)  assigns  the  reason  for  not  separating ;  the 
fact  of  one  being  a  believer  hallowed  the  union,  for  otherwise,  if  the  union  was 
not  in  God's  eye  a  hallowed  union,  the  children  would  be  unclean,  i.e.  not  dedi- 
cated to  and  claimed  as  the  children  of  God.  The  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
believing  party  overbore  the  opposite  influences  of  the  unbelieving,  for  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  offspring  would  not  be  as  they  were  '  holy.'  By  clean  and 
holy  is  not  meant  inward  holiness,  but  outward  consecration.  If  the  baptism 
of  the  children  of  Believers  witnesses  that  they  are,  as  is  here  assumed,  holy, 
then  the  passage  is  an  irresistible  argument  in  favour  of  infant  baptism. 
(15)  Let  him  depart— this  does  not  contradict  our  Lord's  assertion  in  Matt,  v.32, 
because,  as  St.  Paul  expressly  says  in  v.  12,  the  command  there  did  not  refer  to 
the  case  of  mixed  marriages.  (16)  Tbis  verse  has  been  interpreted  in  two 
ways — first  as  a  reason  for  not  separating,  as  it  might  lead  to  a  conversion  of 
the  unconverted  party,  but  in  this  case  v.  15  must  be  taken  parenthetically ; 
secondly,  as  a  reason  for  separating,  as  if  it  meant,  *  what  ground  have  you 
for  knowing  whether  you  shall  convert  the  other,'  especially  if  the  unbeliever 
is  anxious  to  separate  ;  bickering  and  not  conversion  would  be  the  more  likely 
result.  (17)  Let  each  abide  in  his  calling  and  gift:  this  principle  is  applied  first 
to  circumcision-,  (19)  compare  this  sentiment  with  Gal.  v.  6.  (21)  The  same 
principle  applies  to  slavery;  use  it  rather — has  been  taken  to  mean  'prefer 
your  freedom  '  by  some,  and  by  others  '  remain  in  a  state  of  slavery.'  The 
argument  for  the  latter  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  is  enjoining  the 
duty  of  abiding  in  their  calling,  and  that  he  elsewhere  taught  that  slave  and 
freeman  were  one  in  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  28 ;  (22)  '  for  the  factual)  slave  is 
(spiritually)  free;  the  (actually)  free  is  a  (spiritual)  slave.'  Christ's  service  is 
freedom  to  the  slave,  while  the  freeman  is  subject  to  the  service  of  Christ ; 

(24)  before  each  example,  the   general  rule  is  repeated  as  in  17  and  20  ; 

(25)  virgins—the  case  of  parents  contracting  marriages  for  their  daughters; 

(26)  present  distress— urgent  necessity  of  the  Church ;  a  man — used  generally, 
with  special  reference  to  females;  (28)  and  I  spare  you— this  trouble  in  the 
flesh,  if  you  take  my  advice ;  (29)  the  above  advice  is  enforced  by  the  view  of 
the  shortness  of  time.  St.  Paul  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  nearness  of  the 
Lord's  coming.  The  motive  remains  the  same,  although  the  Lord  may  com- 
paratively delay  his  coming, and  keep  the  times  and  seasons  in  His  own  hands; 
(29)  possessed  not-— i.e.  their  gains ;  (31)  fashion — outward  fabric ;  (36)  if 
any  man — i.e.  father;  behave  himself  uncomely — by  putting  her  in  a  false 
position  towards  her  lover ;  let  them — her  and  this,  her  lover ;  (37)  having  no 
necessity — contrasted  with  in  v.  36,  '  if  need  so  require'  —  if  there  be  no 
betrothal ;  (39)  in  the  Lord— i.e.  a  Christian  man. 

In  this  chapter  St.  Paul  has  given  judgment  upon  various  cases  of  Christian 
casuistry.  Besides  the  general  questions  of  marriage,  divorce  where  one  party 
is  an  unbeliever,  slavery,  marriage  of  daughters,  and  of  widows,  incidental 
lessons  are  taught.  When  the  Apostle  says, '  Not  I,  but  the  Lord,'  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  between  inspired  and  not  inspired,  but  between  the  command  of 
Christ  written  in  the  gospels,  and  the  advice  which  St.  Paul  gives  in  questions 
which  arose  'in  the  present  distress;'  between  everlasting  principles,  and 
counsel  for  the  present  emergency.  The  Apostle  in  one  part  incidentally  points 
out  the  idea  which  the  early  Church  (taught  by  the  fact  of  circumcision  and 
the  words  of  Christ  in  Mark  x.  13)  took  of  baptism.  The  children  of  a 
believer,  even  when  one  parent  was  an  unbeliever,  were  holy.  In  the  same 
sense,  as  dedicated  to  God,  we  should  regard  baptised  children.  Then  baptism 
does  not  make,  but  witnesses  that  they  are  God's  children.  Our  duty  as 
parents  or  teachers,  or  guardians,  is  to  impress  them  with  that  truth,  and  seek 
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to  make  them  live  up  to  it ;  wo  should  address  them  as  those  who  are,  not  who 
may  be  the  children  of  Gad,  for  'or  such  is  the  kingdom"  composed. 

We  learn  also  a  lesson  upon  the  relation  in  which  we  should  atand  to  the 
world  ourselves.  All  hurnan  relations  are  good  to  us  who  uso  them  as  not 
abusing  them,  and  the  way  not  to  abuse  them  is  to  remember  that  they  are 
transitory,  '  the  time  i3  short,'  and  '  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.' 
Finally  the  wholo  chapter  goes  to  show  that '  Christianity,  unlike  Judaism,  is 
not  so  much  the  injunction  of  rules  as  the  inculcation  of  principles. 


ORGANIZATION    FOR    READING. 
Continued  from  p.  78. 

II.  Provision  should  be  made  for  each  class  to  prepare  its  lesson  before  it  is 
heard  by  the  master. 

The  teacher  has  ever  to  keep  in  view  that  his  highest  aim  is  the  discipline 
of  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  not  what  he  can  impart  to  children  in  the  way 
of  learning  that  is  to  be  the  measure  of  his  success,  but  the  extent  to  which 
he  can  draw  out  mental  power,  and  train  to  habits  of  self-exertion  and  self- 
reliance  in  pursuit  either  of  knowledge  or  skill.  This  must  be  his  guiding 
star  in  all  his  measures  for  his  children's  benefit.  One  of  the  means  to  this 
end  is  imposing  some  preparation  of  lessons,  before  these  are  made  the  text  of 
his  own  personal  teaching.  Not  that  we  would  sink  the  teacher  in  tho 
examiner,  for  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  living  voice  even  in  mechanical 
instruction — but  instruction  is  always  more  effective,  when  offered  to  minds 
prepared  by  previous  application  to  the  subject. 

There  are  ihoso  who  allowing  tho  soundness  of  this  principle  generally, 
think  an  exception  should  be  maue  in  the  case  of  reading.  Here  they  would 
apply  Stow's  principle— a  principle  which  gives  to  the  master  the  initiative 
and  the  constant  charge,  until  the  lesson  is  acquired.  The  reason  assigned  is, 
that  children  preparing  a  lesson  would  fall  into  errors  of  pronunciation  and 
emphasis,  which  might  require  more  labour  in  removing,  than  would  bo 
expended  in  teaching.  Now  it,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that 
followed  out  it  would  exclude  the  use  of  books  from  learners  both  as  a 
recreation  and  as  a  means  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  impossible.  No  master  of 
an  element  ry  school  can  make  arrangements  to  give  instruction  in  every 
reading  lesson  before  the  learner  applies  himself  to  it.  And  if  he  could  and 
did,  it  would  be  by  sacrificing  one  of  the  soundest  principles  of  education,  viz., 
that  every  learner  should  have  opportunities  secured  to  him  of  independently 
exercising  his  acquired  power,  this  being  necessary  to  tho  permanence  of 
present  acquisitions,  and  the  best  incentive  to  further  exertion. 

Reading  then  can  form  no  exception  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
throwing  its  preparation  on  tho  learner.  Still  in  doing  so  we  must  bo  guided 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Children  cannot  spell  their  way  into  a  lesson, 
they  must  receive  assistance,  and  even  where  they  require  none  to  master  tho 
words,  they  may  need  a  stimulus  to  acquire  its  meaning. 

The  necessary  assistance  is  obtained  by  placing  children  in  drafts  under 
monitors,  after  writing  the  lesson  as  a  homo  task,  where  by  tho  aid  of  mutual 
correction,  they  may  be  sufficiently  prepared,  to  derive  greater  advantage  froai 
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the  master's  subsequent  instruction,  both  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  in  intelli- 
gence of  the  language  and  subject  matter, 

III.  The  stages  of  the  learner' s  progress  must  be  accurately  defined  and  care- 
fully graduated. 

1.  This  latter  fact  is  being  now  much  more  generally  recognised  than 
formerly.  It  is  seen  that  to  secure  a  child's  progress,  we  must  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  its  being.  One  of  these  laws  is  that  some  things  must 
be  learnt,  before  certain  others  can  be  touched.  This  is  what  is  usually  meant 
by  the  law  of  development.  It  is  not  so  obvious  in  its  application  to  reading 
as  it  is  to  other  subjects.    Yet  it  is  applicable. 

(a)  It  is  applicable  to  the  words  which  a  learner  must  master  before  he  can 
read  with  ease.  Doubtless  there  is  room  for  graduation  here.  There  are  words 
more  difficult  to  master  than  others,  because  the  matters  they  imply  are  further 
from  child  experience  than  others.  Hence  reading  books  should  be  chosen  in 
which  this  point  has  received  attention — in  which  new  words  are  introduced 
with  reference  to  the  degree  of  labour  they  would  require  from  the  scholars  to 
master  them. 

(b)  It  is  also  applicable  to  the  subject  matter  of  books.  The  first  stage 
must  not  give  anything  difficult  to  understand.  Generally  the  lessons  should 
address  themselves  to  the  powers  of  the  opening  mind.  Simple  stories  and 
fables,  with  anecdotes  of  animals,  should  be  followed  by  simple  poetry,  descrip- 
tive pieces  and  interesting  facts  of  celebrated  persons,  and  then  history, 
scientific  facts,  and  poetry  of  a  higher  kind  should  succeed. 

2.  Few  things  tend  more  to  call  forth  and  encourage  effort,  than  accurately 
defining  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time.  This  is  true  when  applied  to  ft 
single  lesson,  every  child  working  with  a  will  if  it  knows  how  much  it  ha3  to 
do.  But  at  present  we  have  to  do  with  a  series  of  lessons.  Here  let  it  be 
understood  that  when  a  certain  number  of  lessons  has  been  mastered,  the 
scholars  shall  be  advanced  to  another  class  and  a  fresh  series,  and  you  furnish 
strong  motives  to  exertion  and  diligence  through  the  entire  period  necessary  to 
master  them. 

But  beside  the  advantage  of  calling  forth  the  efforts  of  the  learner,  the 
master  himself  is  benefited  by  having  definite  series  of  lessons.  There  is  then 
nothing  of  a  hap-hazard  character  in  his  work.  Everything  fits  into  its  proper 
place,  and  he  can  put  at  any  moment  before  a  class  that  lesson  for  which  it  is 
best  prepared.  He  can  do  more.  He  knows  from  the  class  to  which  a  pupil 
belongs  the  work  he  has  done  and  what  he  is  fitted  to  do,  so  that  he  is  in  a 
better  position  to  care  for  individual  scholars— a  great  achievement  in  a  public 
6chool. 

IV.  There  must  not  be  a  greater  number  of  divisions  in  a  school  than  can  be 
placed  under  efficient  oversight. 

This  will  be  found  to  limit  in  its  practical  operation  the  application  of  the 
preceding  principle.  That  rigidly  carried  out  would  so  multiply  the  classes 
that  a  sufficient  staff  of  qualified  teachers  could  not  be  obtained,  nor  could  the 
master  ever  overtake  his  daily  work.  Yet  these  two  things  are  essential  to 
educational  progress.  1.  The  very  elements  of  a  school,  consisting  of  children, 
wayward,  ignorant,  forgetful,  and  often  wilful,  make  imperative  the  placing  at 
the  head  of  each  group  a  responsible  officer— but  this  becomes  more  difficult 
as  we  multiply  the  classes.  2.  Again  if  many  distinct  classes  are  formed,  and 
the  master  attempts  to  take  each  class  separately,  it  is  obvious  that  either  the 
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time  given  to  each  is  very  limited — in  which  case  he  cannot  do  much — or  he 
must  take  each  class  seldom,  when  his  work  will  want  effectiveness,  from  hi* 
not  being  familiar  with  the  powers  and  attainments  of  his  pupils. 

To  he  Continued. 


THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 


The  following  are  soma  of  the  more  important  statistical  results  of  the 
general  inquiry  : — 

"  From  an  estimate  furnished  by  the  Registrar  General,  it  appears  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1858  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  19,523,103. 

M  The  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  belonging  to  public  and  private  week- 
day schools  at  the  same  period  was  2,535,462. 

*•  The  proportion  of  scholars,  therefore,  in  week-day  schools  of  all  kinds  to 
the  entire  population  was  1  in  7.7,  or  12.29  per  cent. 

"In  France  the  proportion  of  week-day  scholars  to  population  is  1  in  9.0  ; 
in  Holland,  1  in  8.11 ;  in  Prussia,  where  elementary  education  ia  compulsory, 
1  in  6.27. 

u  The  proportion  of  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  only,  to  the  entire 
population  was  1  in  11.65,  8.58  per  cent. 

u  The  proprotion  of  scholars  in  private  week-day  schools,  only,  to  the'entire 
population  was  1  in  22.7,  or  4.4  per  cent. 

"  The  centesimal  proportion  of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance  to  tho 
total  number  belonging  to  the  school  is  in  public  week-day  schools,  76.1  ;  in 
private  week-day  schools,  84.8 ;  in  evening  schools,  67.6 ;'  and  in  Sunday 
schools,  74  2. 

"  Of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  36.3  attended  less  than  100  days 
in  the  year  ;  57.2  less  than  150  ;  and  17.4  less  than  50  days. 

'*  Of  the  scholars  actually  present  in  public  week-day  schools  19.3  per  cent. 
were  of  the  age  of  12  or  upwards,  11.4  of  the  age  of  13  or  upwards,  and  29.6 
of  the  age  of  ten  or  upwards.  If  comparatively  few  go  to  school  for  the  first 
time  after  the  age  of  6,  then  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  remain  until  they  arc 
12  years  old. 

"  The  number  of  scholars  in"  Sunday  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  tho 
middle  of  the  year  1858  was  2,411,554,}or  1  in  8.1  of  the  entire  population,  or 
12.3  per  cent, 

"The  number  of  scholars  in  Evening  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  tho 
middle  of  the  year  1858  was  80,966,  or  1  in  241.13  of  the  entire  population, 
or  0.41  per  cent. 

"  It  is  less  important  to  know  the  number  of  schools  than  the  number  of 
scholars.  The  commissioners  define  the  word  sohool  to  moan  a  separate  depart- 
ment under  a  separate  principal  teacher.  Thus,  an  establishment  oontaiuing  a 
boys'  a  girls'  and  an  infants'  school,  they  regard  not  as  one  but  as  three  schools. 
According  to  this  definition  there  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858,  in 
England  and  Wales  58,975  week-day  schools,  both  publio  and  private,  33,872 
Sunday  schools,  and  2036  evening  schools. 

"  The  total  number  of  week-day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  liable  to  th  e 
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inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  1860  was  9378, 
containing  1,101,545  scholars;  of  these  schools  6897,  containing  917,255 
scholars,  were  aided  by  annual  government  grants 

"The  amount  of  income  from  all  sources,  exclusive  of  government  aid, 
raised  for  22,740  public  elementary  week-day  schools,  in  the  year  1858,  in 
England  and  Wales,  has  been  returned  as  £1.121,981. 

"In  addition  to  the  income  raised  for  public  elementary  week-day  school?,  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  is  collected  by  central  societies  or  committees, 
and  also  by  diocesan  and  local  boards. 

"  The  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  the  year  1859,  by  eight  central 
societies,  viz.,  the  National,  British  and  Foreign,  Catholic  Poor,  Wesleyan, 
Home  and  Colonial,  Church  Education,  Congregational,  and  London  Bagged 
Schools,  was  £■> 9,601.  and  the  total  amount  expended  by  these  societies  since 
the  dates  of  their  formation  is  more  than  £1,400,000. 

"  The  total  of  the  grants  for  education  voted  by  Parlamentfrom  1839  to  1860 
inclusive  is  about  £5,400,000. 

"  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners 
in  regard  to  pauper  schools. 

"  Turning  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  other  classes  of  the  poor,  we 
have  shown  with  regard  to  the  children  of  the  indoor  paupers,  that  while  the 
intellectual  teaching  of  many  workhouse  schools  is  good,  great  moral  evil  has 
resulted  from  educating  children  in  close  contact  with  adults  many  of  whom 
are  of  a  corrupted  character  ;  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the 
peculiar  facilities  for  giving  to  such  children  a  sound  education,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  their  whole  time  and  management 
are  at  the  disposition  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  We  have  also  shown  that 
a  control  of  a  beneficial  kind  may  be  exercised  by  the  guardians  over  the 
children  of  parents  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

l:  With  regard  to  vagrant  and  criminal  children,  wo  have  been  led  to  think 
that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  charitable  persons  should  try  every 
means  for  forcing  education  upon  neglected  and  ignorant  classes,  ragged  schools, 
unless  affording  industrial  occupation,  cannot  be  properly  distinguished  as 
objects  for  public  assistance  from  other  humble  classes  of  schools  for  elementary 
instruction.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  education  of  children  who  are 
peculiarly  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals  would  be  most  fitly  conducted  in 
district  or  separate  pauper  schools  ;  but  we  recommend  the  continuance  for 
the  present  of  certified  industrial  schools,  which  have  been  attended  with,  great 
success.  Lastly,  the  success  of  the  reformatory  schools  appears  to  us  to 
indicate  that  schools  of  this  discription  are  best  entrusted  to  the  control  of 
government.  In  the  state  schools  for  the  military  service,  we  find  a  good  system 
in  operation.  In  the  naval  schools  we  find  defects,  remedies  for  which  are 
recommended." 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

We  talk  sometimes  of  the  decadence  of  the  "  prentices,"  and  with  Stow  and 
other  local  chroniclers  before  us,  we  are  apt  to  arrive  at  fake  conclusions  on 
the  subject.  If  there  are  not  so  many  'prentices  *  and  if  the  'prentices'  are 
not  so  given  to  public  demonstrations,  and  occasional  sanguinary  broils,  the 
City  abounds  with  young  men  as  much,  and  more  than  ever,  for  they  constitute 
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the  cog-wheels  and  pinions  of  the  commercial  machinery,  and  must  be  kept 
from  rusting  and  falling  out  of  gear  by  other  than  the  customary  exercises  of 
commercial  duty.  The  direct  benefit  of  the  institntion  are  amply  illustrated 
in  the  fact  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Seciety  of  Arts  examinations 
in  1856,  the  students  in  these  classes  have  carried  off  138  certificates,  18  prizes, 
and  9  public  appointments.  That  the  young  men  are  not  petitioners  for  external 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  is  evidenced  in  thair  subscribing,  last 
year,  £519  towards  the  work  of  self-improvement,  which  the  promoters  of  the 
proposal  to  form  the  classes  into  an  endowed  college  consider  equivalent  to  "a 
claim  upon  the  public  for  help,  which  the  public  are  not  unwilling  to  give  ;  but 
they  object  to  reiterated  applications,  and  require  to  be  informed  whether  you 
wish  to  have  an  institution  which,  after  the  first  outlay  is  defrayed,  should  be 
self-supporting."  The  Kev.  Charles  Mackenzie,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Whittington,  M.A.  who  have  laboured  so  long  and  so  ardently  in  this  cause, 
have  resigned  their  offices  as  honorary  secretaries,  and  it  is  their  wish  to  see 
the  classes  formed  into  a  college,  for  it  is  generally  felt,  they  say,  that  if  these 
classes  are  allowed  to  fail,  the  argument  in  favour  of  future  institutions  for 
young  men  would  be  seriously  damaged  : — City  Press. 


fates  of  fwm 


THE    HAND. 

Purpose.—  To  shew  God's  wisdom 


Class  I.      Age— 11-14. 


OUTLINE.  NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. — Introduction.  Draw  rapidly,  from  the  children,  by 
questions,  all  they  know  about  the  hand;  its  position— at  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  ;  its  parts — bones,  joints,  &c. 

II.— How  the  hand  is  fitted  to  grasp.  By  holding  some 
object  firmly  in  the  hand,  shew  its  power  to  grasp.  What 
contrivances  give  it  this  power  ?  Let  them  look  at  their  own 
1.  Length    of  hands,  and  notice  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  fingers  when 


fingers 


2.  Palm  of  the 
hand 


3.  Joints 


straight,  though  they  are  the  same  when  bent.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  we  could  not  close  our  hands — hence  could  not  have  a 
firm  grasp.  When  the  hand  is  shut,  the  fingers  fit  closely  into 
the  palm.  By  reference  to  children  making  a  drinking  cup  of 
their  hands,  shew  that  the  palm  forms  a  hollow.  It  has  a  firm 
support,— four  bones  firmly  strapped  together.  Notice  also 
thickness  of  cuticle.  When  grasping,  we  bend  the  fingers.  By 
supposing  the  consequence,  if  made  of  whalebone,  shew  the  use 
of  jointe.  By  comparing  with  the  hinges  on  a  door,  which 
enable  it  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  shew  that  they  are 
rightly  termed  hinge-joints.  Explain,  by  means  of  a  diagram, 
the  structure  of  the  hinge-joint — found  by  a  projection  in  one 
bone,  fitting  into  a  groove  in  another,  found  by  two  projections. 
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4.  Position   of 
the  thumb 


1   Position    of 
the  thumb 


2:    Nails    and 
end of bone 


1.  Arrange- 

ment     of 
nerves 

2.  The  cuticle 


In  grasping,  the  thumb  presses  on  the  fingers,  and  tightens  the 
hold.  What  contrivance  enables  us  to  have  this  power  ?  The 
fifth  bone  of  the  palm  is  left  loose  from  the  other  four.  Recapi- 
tulate the  various  contrivances  for  grasping.  What  other  power 
has  the  hand  ? 

III. — How  it  js  fitted  to  pick  tjp.  Notice  that  we  can  bring 
the  thumb  into  contact  with  every  finger,  not  only  singly,  but 
also  in  combination.  Contrast  with  the  foot,  which  has  not  the 
power  of  picking  up.  Why  ?  Attempt  to  pick  up  something 
without  using  the  thumb.  Compare  with  the  squirrel,  which 
holdsits  food  with  both  hands,  because  its  thumb  has  not  the 
opposing  power. 

Notice  adaptation  of  the  fingers  for  picking  up  the  most  minute 
object.  The  nails — bard,  boney,  and  destitute  of  feeling.  Infer 
from  the  ease  with  which  a  ring  passes  over  the  finger  at  the 
end,  that  the  end  bone  tapers,  so  fitting  the  hand  to  pick  up  any 
object,  however  small. 

IV. — Delicacy  of  touch.  Now  let  us  see  what  gives  the 
hand  this  delicacy  of  touch.  A  blind  person  becomes  familiar 
with  the  shape  of  external  objects  by  touching  them. 

There  are  rows  of  little  nerves  arranged  at  the  end  of  each 
finger,  which  carry  impressions  to  the  brain.  Compare  with  the 
wires  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

When  the  nerves  are  exposed  we  feel  pain.  How  is  this 
prevented  ?  The  outer  skin  or  cuticle  contains  i^o  nerves,  hence 
has  no  feeling  ;  it  is  very  thin,  therefore  does  not  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  nerves. 

V.— Recapitulation  by  questions  after  each  division. 

E.  B. 


toraaton. 


With  milk  and  hon  -  ey        |    blest ; 
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ii. 

They  stand  those  hills  of  Sion, 

Conjubilant  with  song, 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel, 

And  many  a  martyr  throng. 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them, 

The  light  is  age  fierene  ; 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed, 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen. 


III. 
There  is  a  throne  of  David  ; 

And  there  from  toil  released, 
The  shout  of  them  that  triumph, 

The  song  of  them  that  feast ; 
And  they  beneath  that  Leader 

Who  conquered  in  the  fight, 
For  ever  and  for  ever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white: 
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IV. 

To  thee  O  dear,  dear  country, 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep, 
For  very  love,  beholding, 

The  happy  name,  they  weep. 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the*  heart, 
And  medicine  in  sieknesp, 

And  life,  and  love,  and  rest. 

V. 

O  one,  0  only  mansion  ! 

0  Paradise  of  joy ! 
"Where  tears  are  ever  banished, 

And  smiles  have  no  alloy. 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

All  plants  are  great  and  small- 
The  cedars  of  the  forest, 

The  hyssop  of  the  wail; 


VI. 

With  jaspar  glow  thy  bulwarks, 

Thy  streets  with  emerald  blaze, 
The  sardis  and  the  topaz, 

Unite  in  thee  their  rays. 
Thy  ageless  'walls  are  rounded 

With  Amythist  unpriced, 
Thy  saints  build  up  its  fabrio, 

And  the  corner  stone  is  Christ. 

VII. 
Thou  hast  no  shore  fair  ocean, 

Thou  hast  no  time  bright  day, 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  far  away  ; 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

They  raise  thy  holy  Tower. 
Thine  is  the  victor's'laurel, 

And  thine  the  golden  dower. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Popular  Education  of  the  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Districts,  with  special 
reference  to  Ragged  Schools  and  Pauper  Children.  By  Patrick  Cumin,  M.A., 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  Popular  Education  in  England.  Longman  and  Co. — A  careful  perusal 
of  these  pages  will  amply  repay  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  grave 
question — What  can  be  done  for  that  class  of  young  people  whose  education  is 
obtained  in  the  streets,  and  whose  fate  is  ultimately  the  gaol  or  the  gallows  ? 
Mr.  Cumin,  whilst  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  good  to  result  from  the  present 
ragged  schools,  endeavours  to  show  that  they  do  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Whether  they  can  ever  be  made  to  do  so,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
doubtful.  We  think,  with  the  writer,  that  tlie  present  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners should  make  attendance  at  school  imperative,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
children  of  parents  receiving  parochial  relief.  Such  a  measure  would 
undoubtedly  do  much  to  clear  the  streets  of  idle  and  dissolute  children,  and 
improve  the  class  that  now  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  our  criminals. 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading.  By  J.  G.  Graham.  Longman  and  Co. 
This  is  a  summary  of  the  main  points  requiring  attention  in  this  the  most 
important  element  in  elementary  instruction,  and  may  be  recommenced  to  the 
attention  of  young  teachers.  Much  is  being  said  just  now  on  the  defective 
reading  in  elementary  schools,  and  to  some  extent  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  so.  But  after  all  that  can  be  done  ia  schools  of  that  class,  the  reading  will 
always  remain  more  or  less  affected  by  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  district. 
If  educated  men  cannot  altogether  rid  themselves  of  habits  of  speech  which 
prevailed  in  the  districts  in  which  their  boyhood  was  passed,  even  though  they 
may  have  lived  for  a  score  or  two  of  years  in  another  part  of  the  island,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  poor  children  of  the  provinces  can  be  brought  up  to 
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a  standard  of  refinement,  and  made  to  forget  their  mother  tongue.  To  expect 
too  much  of  the  teacher  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  too  little,  for  discourage- 
ment assuredly  paralyses  energy 

Miscellaneous  Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Pix,  M.A.  Longman, 
and  Co. — The  arithmetical  problems  in  this  work  are  principally  taken  from 
examination  papers  set  at  the  universities  and  various  schools.  Their  character 
generally  is  what  pupils  would  call  "  pretty  stiff,"  though  of  course  they  are 
none  the  worse  for  that.  The  book  is  worthy  to  rank  in  the  first-class  of  its 
kind. 

Inventional  Geometry :  a  Series  of  Questions,  Problems,  and  Explanations. 
By  W.  G.  Spencer.  Mozley  and  Co. — The  entire  course,  of  more  than  four 
hundred  questions  or  problems,  is  "  intended  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
geometrical  conceptions,  to  exercise  his  inventive  faculty,  and  prepare  him  for 
Euclid  or  the  higher  mathematics,"  which  it  will  do,  if  time  can  be  found  to 
work  carefully  through  all  the  work  that  is  set. 

Sunbeams  for  Mothers.  By  a  Mother.  Wertheim  and  Co. — A  packet  of 
half  a  dozen  small  tracts,  written  to  "cast  a  sunbeam  across  the  lonely  path  of 
some  sorrowing  parents,  and  cheer  with  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  some  anxious, 
desponding  mothers."  For  such  a  purpose,  the  tracts  are  admirably  fitted;  and 
we  may  add,  fitted  also  for  distribution  among  young  people. 

Manual  of  English  History.  Robert  Ross,  Lecturer  on  History,  Normal 
College,  Cheltenham.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. — The  aim  of  this  book  is 
definite,  and  the  writer's  purpose  has  been  followed  out  with  great  skill  and 
industry.  His  object  has  been  to  put  into  the  hands  of  all  who  seek,  especially 
with  a  view  to  its  reproduction  at  examination,  a  knowledge  of  English 
History  which  shall  be  full,  accurate,  and  compact.  To  secure  this  object  all 
has  been  done  which  laborious  painstaking  energy,  an  impartial  judgment,  and 
a  very  large  practical  experience  of  the  real  wants  of  learners  could  contri- 
bute ;  and  the  result  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  manual.  A  brick  is  in 
this  instance  a  fair  sample  of  the  house.  We  will  therefore  describe  the 
author's  treatment  of  a  single  reign.  He  prefixes  a  short  Chronological  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  events  of  the  reign,  with  a  list  of  contemporary  sovereigns. 
He  then  treats  of  the  period  in  sections,  grouping  under  heads  facts  which 
have  a  natural  connexion,  and  thus  giving  a  picture  of  events  in  their  per- 
spective, and  avoiding  the  perplexity  which  results  from  making  history  a 
current  year-book  of  facts.  Having  then  given  in  the  narrative  form  the 
historical  features  of  the  reign,  notes  and  illustrations  are  appended,  to  allow 
of  the  discussion  of  special  topics.  In  some  cases  there  are  quotations  of  the 
opinions  of  celebrated  historians,  in  others  original  comments.  "We  find 
sketches  of  the  lives  and  of  the  characters  of  celebrated  men,  remarks  on  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  short  essays  on  points  of  constitutional 
history,  on  the  relation  of  England  with  foreign  countries,  the  growth  of 
commerce,  and  other  stich  special  questions  as  naturally  here  and  there  present 
themselves.  Such  an  arrangement  we  regard  as  extremely  judicious:  and  the 
notes  and  illustrations  throughout  are  thoroughly  well  done,  and  add  very 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  Manual.  The  subjects  have  been  well  chosen,  and 
a  great  deal  of  learning  has  been  condensed  In  their  treatment.  An  Appendix 
contains  geneologicnl  tables,  and  a  large  collection  of  Examination  Questions. 
The  book  contains  500  pages: 
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EAST  KENT   CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND   SCHOOLMASTERS'   AND    SCHOOLMISTRESSES' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Broadstairs,  on  Saturday,  June  1st. 
Mr.  G.  Stoney  presided. 

The  usual  routine  of  business  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Schartan  read  a 
paper,  "  What  more  can  be  done  for  those  who  are  passing  out  of  our  schools"? 
He  commenced  by  referring  to  the  reflections  which  would  arise  in  a  teacher's 
mind  at  the  close  of  his  daily  labour,  as  to  whether  his  plans  had  been  suc- 
cessful ;  his  time  profitably  employed ;  and  his  interest  in  the  spiritual  and 
moral  welfare  of  his  scholars  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  Examining  the  subjects 
taught  in  our  schools  he  divided  them  into  Primary  and  Secondary,  classing  in 
the  former,  Religious  Teaching,  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic ;  in  the 
latter,  Grammar,  History,  Geography,  &c.  It  was  his  opinion  that  in  drawing 
up  a  course  of  instruction,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  locality  of the 
place,  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  the  children  after  leaving, 
school.  In  this  neighbourhood,  speaking  of  his  own  school,  they  were  likely  to 
become  either  agricultural  laborers,  or  sailors  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  the  elder 
children  more  fitting  for  these  occupations,  he  proposed  giving  them  extra- 
instruction  after  school-hours.  To  the  first-mentioned,  lessons  in  gardening 
and  agricultural  chemistry,  and  encourage  them  by  allotting  to  each  a  small 
plot  of  ground  to  cultivate.  To  the  latter,  he  would  teach  navigation.  Book- 
keeping and  mensuration  were  subjects  mentioned  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously taught,  and  would  be  useful  to  those  who  became  artizans  or  shop- 
keepers. After  touching  upon  the  lamentable  deficiency  shown  by  girls  upon 
entering  service  for  the  first  time,  forcibly  illustrating  his  remarks  by  some- 
anecdotes  which  had  come  under  his  personal  notice,  he  contended  that  indus- 
trial training  should  form  part  of  the  currieulum  of  instruction  for  Female 
Pupil  Teachers ;  and  that  the  elder  girls  should  also  have  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  that  subject ;  and  where  there  is  an  industrial  school,  the  matron 
should  be  one  who  has  well  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  practically  under- 
stood the  duties  of  a  domestic  servant.  He  also  proposed  that  where  there  is 
no  industrial  school  the  elder  girls  should,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,, 
and  by  previous  arrangements  made  by  the  managers  of  the  Sohool,  be  placed 
in  some  household  for  one  year,  where  each  could  be  taught  the  several  duties 
of  a  domestic  servant.  A  gratuity  to  be  paid  to  the  servant  who  had  charge  of 
any  girl. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  the  paper. 

The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Minster  National  School,  on 
Saturday,  July  6th,  when  Mr.  G.  Stoney,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  "Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold." 

THE   GENERAL   ASSOCIATED   BODY  OE   CHURCH  SCHOOLMASTERS'  IN  ENGLAND 
AND   WALES. 

Copies  of  the  subjoined  Petition,  urging  on  Government  their  Moral 
obligations  to  continue  to  Teachers,  the  payment  of  the  Augmentation  grants, 
conditionally  due  on  their  certificates,  have  been  distributed  among  the  District 
Secretaries,  so  that  every  local  correspondent  and  the  Secretary  of  every 
Schoolmasters'  Association,  who  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  General 
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Secretary,  to  assist  him  in  forming  a  complete  list  of  Associations  in  the  country' 
may  have  a  copy ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  Associations  of  Teachers,  of 
whose  existence  the  general  officers  of  the  Associated  Body  arc  not  aware,  and 
many  individual  teachers  who  would  undertake  to  obtain  signatures  to  these 
petitions,  we  desire  to  state  that  the  co-operation  of  any  association,  or  of  any 
individual  teacher  is  earnestly  desired,  and  copies  of  the  petition  with 
instructions  can  be  obtained  of  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Graves,  Lamport, 
Northampton.  As  there  are  nearly  7,000  Certificated  Teachers  in  the  Country, 
it  is  hoped  that  at  least  5,000  signatures  will  be  obtained,  for  every  Certificated 
Teachers  ought  to  sign  the  petitions  beside  others  :  Signatures  should  be  sent 
in  not  lator  than  July  24,  1861. 

PETITION    TO    PARLIAMENT . 

"To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords,  &c,  or, 
11  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons,  &c. 

"  The  Humble  Petition  of   the  Undersigned  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools  in  England  and  wales  : — 

11  Sheweth, — That  your  petitioners  have  learned  with  surprise  that  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England,  have  recommended  the  with- 
drawal of  the  grants  made  by  Parliament  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  without  providing  an  equivalent,  and  have  argued  that  the  State  is  not 
bound  to  continue  such  grants,  and  that  they  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher,  but  of  his  school. 

"  That  your  petitioners  have  never  viewed  these  grants  in  augmentation  of 
teachers'  salaries,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher,  nor  as  of  a  temporary  character  ;  and   in  these  views  your  petitioner! 
believe  the  minutes  and  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education  coincide  ;  for,  first,  these  Augementation  grants  are  made  solely  in 
respect  of  the  attainments  and  professional  ability  of    the  teacher — the  teacher 
being  examined  to  test  his  competency,  without  which  proof  the  grants  are  not 
payable;    secondly,  if  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  payment  of  grants  on 
certificates  of  merit  are  not  complied  with,  the  teacher  alone  suffers  pecuniary 
loss  ;  thirdly,  though  the  grants  to  mangers  and   teachers  of  schools  are  issued 
to  the  managers  in   Post -Office  orders,  yet  they  are  made  payable  only  to  the 
individual  teacher,    whose   receipt   only  is  taken ;    all  these    circumstance 
evidently  show  that  the  Augmentation  grants  to  teachers,  on  account  of  their 
certificates  of  merit,  are  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  managers,  but  as  an 
inducement  to  persons  of  ability  and  skill  to  enter  the  profession  of  elementary 
teachers.    And  your  petitioners  humbly  represent  to  your  honourable   House 
that,  while  anxious  that  their  personal  interests  should  not  be  held  to  interfere 
with  schemes  of  public  usefulness,  the  Augmentation  grants,  on   account  of 
their  certificates  of  merit,  amount  to  a  large  portion  of  the  income  of  certificated 
teachers,  the  expectation  of  the  receipt  of  which  as  a  reward  for  industry  at  a 
training  college,  and  diligence  in  their  employment,  was  one  principal  induce- 
ment to  them  to  enter  the  profession  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools ;  and 
many  have  spent  considerable  sums  for  training  at  a  Normal  College,  with  the 
view  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Privy  Council ;  and  others 
have  earned  such  training  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  their  apprentice- 
ship as  pupil  teachers,  in  the  full  belief  and  assurance  that  the  said  grants  were 
of  a  permanent  nature,  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  their  payment  were  complied 
with,  and  their  possible  withdrawal  they  have  never  been  led  to  anticipate 
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and  which  withdrawal  would  serve  to  destroy  all  faith  in   the   proposals  and 
operations  of  the  Government  in  its  relations  with  teachers. 

"  Wherefore  your  petitioners  humbly  pray  your  honourable  House  not  to 
pars  any  measure  which,  by  withdrawing  the  whola  or  any  part  of  the 
Augmentation  grants  made  in  respect  of  the  certificates  of  merit  held  by 
teachers  from  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  without  a 
substitute  secured  to  them,  will  have  the  effect  of  considerably  diminishing 
the  income  of  thousands  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  without  a  prospect 
of  the  deficiency  being  supplied  from  any  other  source,  unless  such  substitute 
be  secured. 

u  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


CoMputee. 


Sir, — Will  you  kindly  spare  me  a  little  corner  of  your  magazine,  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  your  readers  an  evil  which  besets  many  young  teachers,  especially 
mistresses.  I  refer  to  those  agents  who  go  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  subscribers  to  Bibles,  Atlases,  and  other  works,  which  are  published  in 
parts.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  b^  a  matter  of  small  consequence  ;  but  from, 
the  many  instances  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice  in  one  town  alone,  I 
think  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  nuisance.  The  plan  upon  which  these 
men  seem  to  act  is  this  : — They  carry  with  them  a  first  part  of  the  work  for  which, 
they  are  canvassing  subscribers,  and  also  a  book  containing  some  kind  of  an 
agreement,  for  purchasers  to  sign.  They  then  pounce  upon  some  one,  who,  for 
the  time  being,  becomes  a  victim  to  their  tongues.  They  point  out  this  work 
{whatever  it  may  be)  as  being  the  very  best  of  the  kind  published  ;  and  assert,  not 
only  that  it  will  be  very  useful  in  a  teacher's  library,  but  that  the  said  library  will 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  quite  incomplete  without  it.  No  matter  how  much 
the  sufferer  may  protest  that  he  or  she  has  no  need  of  a  copy  of  this  particular 
"  valuable  work."  The  canvasser  is  not  to  be  baulked.  An  hour  spent  in  over- 
coming the  backwardness  of  his  quarry  to  succumb  to  his  machinations  is  nothing. 
The  harder  the  task  the  sweeter  the  victory  !  At  last,  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
tormentor,  the  unfortunate  listener  is  persuaded  to  take  "  just  one  part,  at  once, 
through  our  agent,"  for  the  work  is  only  issued  to  him,  and  then  only  for 
subscribers.  The  subscribers'  book  is  signed — the  first  number  taken  ;  the  second 
comes,  and  is  not  wanted.  Then  a  system  of  polite  bullying  is  commenced; 
certain  actions  in  the  County  Court  threatened,  and  so  on,  until  "  the  party"  is 
terrified  into  a  quiet  submission,  and  takes  the  whole  of  a  work,  which  is  probably 
found  to  be  not  only  expensive,  but  actually  useless.  In  one  instance,  one  of 
these  fellows  won  over  two  or  three  female  pupil  teachers  to  sign  a  document  of 
this  kind,  and  then  attempted  to  force  the  work  upon  them.  Fortunately, 
however,  one  of  the  lassies  had  a  father,  who  was  a  shrewd,  upright  man  of 
business  himself;  and  upon  the  work  being  brought  to  his  house,  with  a  threat 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  above,  speedily  set  the  orator  "  right  about  face"  in  the 
midst  of  his  harangue.  Poor  fellow,  since  his  discomfiture  he  has  not  been  heard 
of  in  that  quarter. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  thing  to  get  a  good  work  comfortably  in  parts,  instead  of 
having  to  purchase  it  as  a  whole.  Eut  then,  for  the  most  part  these  works  can  be 
obtained  through  the  bookseller  who  supplies  our  other  needs.  From  him  one  can 
get  a  plain  statement  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  a  work.  If  not  lik*d  after 
begun,  it  can  be  discontinued,  for  no  agreement  to  the  contrary  will  have  been 
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signed.  The  parts  will  be  supplied  regularly,  instead  of  coming  by  fits  and  starts 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  together — as  they  so  frequently  do 
through  the  agents.  Should  one  of  these  "  literary  bores  "  make  his  appearance 
in  the  schoolroom,  (an  arena  they  often  choose  for  tne  battle),  I  should  recommend 
a  most  decided  "No"  as  the  response  to  his  "earnest  solicitations."  That  No 
having  once  passed  the  lips,  let  there  be  no  sign  of  wavering,  or  all  will  be  over- 
thrown. Should  the  matter  be  still  pressed  upon  the  teacher,  there  is  the  dernier 
resort  of  showing  the  intruder  the  way  out. 

I  am,~Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.C.  G. 


THE  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  an  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  National  Society's  Paper  on  this  question. 

At  the  onset  I  must  protest  against  the  assertion,  that  Schoolmasters  as  a  body, 
or  even  a  majority,  are  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  either  pecuniary  or  social. 
All  the  schoolmasters  except  one,  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  and 
this  number  is  not  less  than  twenty,  are  contentedly  and  cheerfully  performing 
their  arduous  duties  No  doubt  there  are  individual  cases  where  the  assertion 
applies  ;  but  are  not  a  majority  of  these  attributable  to — shall  I  say  it — a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  that  his  authority  in  the  parish  is  weakened  by  the 
presence  of  one  who,  because  he  knows  his  duties  as  a  schoolmaster,  thinks  on 
school  matters  for  himself  ?  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  feeling  of  antagonism  to 
the  clergyman,  but  as  a  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  assertion  that 
the  schoolmaster  is  discontented  with  his  position. 

In  reference  to  remuneration,  allow  me  to  remark  that  the  cases  of  the  school- 
master, and  of  the  clerical,  legal,  naval  and  military  professions  cannot  be 
compared.  A  schoolmaster  cannot  rise  as  a  schoolmaster ;  whereas  the  curate 
may  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the  solicitor,  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  the 
lieutenant,  Admiral  of  the  Pod  at  the  main,  or  Field -Marshal.  These  are  content 
to  waive  present  pecuniary  difficulties  for  the  chance  of  acquiring  future  munifi- 
cence, but  the  schoolmaster  as  such  must  be  then  us  now. 

Again,  you  state  "  schoolmasters  have  been  lifted  into  their  position  at  the  public 
expense."  Why  ?— supposing  this  to  be  true  for  the  sake  of  argument— For  their 
own  good,  or  the  good  of  the  country?  And  was  their  u  lifting"  a  matter  of 
indiscriminate  patronage  ?  or  did  they  win  their  appointments  because  of  peculiar 
and  superior  attainments  and  mental  qualifications  ?  In  most  cases— I  hope  in 
all,  for  the  credit  of  those  who  have  the  appointment  of  Pupil  Teachers— they 
were  chosen,  because  it  was  found  after  examination  (competitive  generally)  that 
they  were  best  fitted — perhaps  the  only  ones  fitted— for  their  future  office.  If  so, 
scarcity  of  supply  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  estimating  what  ought 
to  be  the  remuneration  of  schoolmasters.  Quoting  from  the  article  in  question, 
u  Had  not  the  nation  provided  funds  for  their  training,  the  majority  of  them 
(schoolmasters)  would  at  this  moment  have  been  agricultural  labourers,  or  at  the 
best  mill-hands  and  mechanics."  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  a  boy  who  is  kept  at 
school  until  13  or  14  years  old,  and  who  can  then  pass  a  candidate's  examination, 
would  follow  the  above  occupations  at  a  time  when  education  is  the  best  capital 
either  a  boy  or  man  can  have  ?— I  think  not.  Such  boy*  will  rise,  and  in  most 
cases  to  posts  with  much  higher  incomes  than  the  schoolmaster's,  for  they  possess 
education,  perseverance,  and  character— qualifications  always  remunerative. 

Your  advice  about  the  ♦•social"  position  cannot  be  too  generally  followed— "  let  it 
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take  care  of  itself."  Let  not  schoolmasters  be  anxious  on  this  point,  and  let  not 
articles  appear  either  in  the  "  Times"  or  the  National  Society's  Paper,  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  that  which  will,  spite  of  all  extraneous  interference,  fix  itself.  Let  the 
schoolmaster  be  unassuming,  worthy,  and  patient,  and  his  position  will  be  such  as 
to  gain  him  the  respeot  of  his  superiors,  the  lore  of  his  equals,  the  good  wishes  of 
his  inferiors,  and  the  sympathies  of  all. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ONCE  A  PUPIL-TEACHER. 


Sway  School,  Lymington,  Hampshire,  June  14,  1861. 

Sir, — In  your  Paper  for  this  month,  p.  90, 1  observe  your  correspondent  6.  R.R. 
asks  for  a  solution  of  a  question  in  Cornwell  and  Fitch's  Arithmetic.  I  humbly 
submit  that  the  question  is  imperfect,  and  therefore  cannot  be  solved  absolutely ', 
without  further  data.  For,  the  rate  of  a  mercantile  profit  should  always  be  taken 
on  the  capital  advanced ;  but  in  this  instance,  buying  at  12  months  credit,  and 
gelling  at  6,  the  stationer  literally  advances  no  capital  whatever  !  On  what  base 
then  can  we  calculate  his  rate  of  profit  ?  I  answer  (suggestively)  on  the  published 
price  of  all  his  goods?  "With  this  datum,  we  may  now  deduct  the  profits  (or 
proportion)  he  allows  in  retail,  from  the  larger  profit  granted  him  in  wholesale, 
and  we  have  | — ^=^=85  per  cent. — (I).  This  85  per  cent,  is  the  stationer's 
direct  profit,  supposing  he  bought  and  sold  at  same  time  of  credit.  But  in 
addition,  he  has  the  privilege  of  putting  out  to  interest  for  a  half-year,  the  whole 
of  his  retail  receipts  !  Examine,  therefore,  what  this  might  come  to,  or  a  parcel 
of  books  invoiced  to  him  at  £100,  on  the  1st  of  January.  If  he  sold  them  off 
instantly  at  retail,  he  would  receive  at  end  of  June  £100  — 16|  =  £83|  which  cash 
he  may  put  out  to  interest  for  half-year  for  his  own  benefit. 

Assuming  as  a  further  datum,  that  money  is  worth  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  we 
may  then  say, 

£100    :    £53|     )  per  cent  percent. 

12  mon.  :  6  mon.  j  I  I  5    :    2f2£  the  profit 

derived  in  one  year  from  the  long  credit  allowed  the  stationer  on  the  parcel  of 
books  above  described.    This,  added  to  the  profits  found  in  (I)  makes 

ej  +  2/2  =  iof,  -  (ii) 

Hence,  with  the  help  of  our  additional  data,  the  fair  answer  to  the  problem  may 
be  considered  as  10j52  per  cent,  per  ann.  profit  to  the  stationer  on  all  the  books  he 
can  sell  on  these  terms ! 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G  S. 


Sir, — If  you  can  spare  a  corner  for  the  following  in  the  Paper,  I  will  feel 
obliged.  Would  any  of  your  correspondents  favor  me  with  the  difference  between 
the  abstract  of  a  lesson,  and  notes  of  a  lesson  on  cotton  ?  or  draw  up  a  class  report  ? 

Sorry  for  thus  trespassing  on  your  time  and  space, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 
Kendal.  A;  H,  Y, 
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feral  (tmmM  at  Sramng  Schools. 

Christmas,    1860. 

Males. — Second  Year. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Three  plays  of  Shakspeare,  viz.,  King  Lear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Hamlet, 
with  Bacon's  Essays  and  the  History  of  English  Literature  from  Chaucer 
to  Milton  inclusive. 
You  must  take  care  that  your  answers  show  that  you  have  read  all  the 

selected  portions. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 

Section  I. 
Explain  four  of  the  following  passages,  giving  the  context  in  each  case  : — 

(«)  This  act  persuades  me 

That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only. 

(J>)  This  would  have  seemed  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow  ;  but  another, 

To  atnplifiy  too  much,  would  make  much  more 

And  top  extremity. 

(c)  The  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 
To  his  own  scandal ! 

(d)  Nature  is  fine  in  love  :  and  where  'tis  fine 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

(e)  A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 
Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 

(/)  All  things  that  are, 

Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. 

Section  II. 

Paraphrase  one  of  the  following  passages  :  — 

1.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind  ; 
Leaving  free  things,  and  happy  shows,  behind  : 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
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How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 

When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow ; 

He  childed,  as  I  fathered  ! — Tom  away  : 

Mark  the  high  noises  ;  and  thyself  bewray, 

"When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee, 

In  thy  just  proof,  repeals,  and  reconciles  thee. 

2.  0  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The  courtier's,  soldiers,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword; 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers!  quite, quite  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  ecstasy  :  0  woe  ia  me  ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see! 

3.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  .-deeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica  :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  youug-eyed  cherubims. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Section  III. 

Analyse  this  passage  :  — 

It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 

If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien. 

That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts, 

He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 

The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 

Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 

Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state  ; 

And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 

Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 

Section  IV. 

1.  Make  notes  upon  ten  of  the  following  words  which  occur  in  the  three 
selected  plays  :  tranect,  counterfeit,  to  peize,  regreet,  to  slubber,  patch,  eanling, 
gasted,  freshment,  meiny,  to  gallow,  whelkcd,  costard,  to  beteem,  theiv,  to  cote 
i  This  quarry  cries  on  havock,' 
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2.  What  were  the  sources  from  which  Shakespeare  drew  the  materials  for 
his  play  of  Hamlet  or  King  Lear  ?     Sketch  the  plot  of  one  of  them. 

3.  Sketch  the  character  of  Lear,  or  Portia  ;  illustrate  by  quotation  the 
particulars  you  mention. 

Section  V. 

1.  Paraphrase — "Honor  hath  three  things  in  it ;  the  vantage  ground  to  do 
good ;  the  approach  to  kings  and  principal  persons  ;  and  the  raising  of  a  man's 
own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  the  best  of  these  intentions  when  he  aspireth,  is 
an  honest  man  ;  and  that  prince  that  can  discern  of  these  intentions  in  another 
that  aspireth  is  a  wise  prince.  Generally  let  princes  and  states  choose  such 
ministers  as  are  more  sensible  of  duty  than  of  rising  ;  and  such  as  love  business 
rather  upon  conscience  than  upon  bravery,  and  let  them  discern  a  busy  nature 
from  a  willing  mind." 

2.  What  difference  does  Bacon  make  between  '  Goodness  *  and  '  Goodness  of 
Nature '?  Give  an  account  of  the  essay  with  that  title.  Who  were  Busbechius. 
Machiavel,  JEsop,  and  Timon? 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  essay  on  Gunning.  "  There  is  a  cunning  which 
we  in  England  call '  The  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan."     What  is  it. 

Section  VI. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  essay  on  Plantations?  Analyse  it.  Give 
instances  in  which  Bacon's  '  couusels '  were  neglected  by  this  country.  What 
was  the  result  ? 

2.  Explain  these  words  used  by  Bacon  in  the  essays;  to  '  moil.'  '  gingleu 
(oes,'  'newel,'  to  '  progne.' 

Explain  '  Merchandize  is  the  venaporta  of  wealth  in  a  state.' 

4  In  beauty  that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour  ;  and  that  of  decent, 

and  gracious  motion  more  than  that  of  favour.' 

1  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel,  not  too  strait  or  point  device, 

but  free  for  exercise  or  motion.' 

Section  VII. 

1.  Enumerate  and  state  (briefly)  the  contents  of  Milton's  works  in  prose 
and  verse. 

2.  A  short  account  of  the  literary  productions  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

3.  What  were  the  writings  of  Skelton,  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  Sackville? 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 

You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 
Section  I. 

1.  What  do  you  mean  by  density,  and  by  specif  o gravity}  If  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  expand  into  168  cubic  feet  of  vapour,  what  will  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour,  that  of  water  being  1  ? 
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2.  Define  cohesion  and  adhesion — and  give  simple  examples  of  their  attractive 
forces. 

3.  What  are  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  ?  Give  example  of 
them  of  a  simple  kind. 

Section  II. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  various  instruments  used  for  measuring  change  of 
temperature.     Describe  Daniell's  Pyrometer,  and  explain  its  action. 

2.  Mentien  some  experiments  to  show  that  heat  is  subject  to  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  specific  heat  ?    How  is  it  measured  ?     What  is  meant 
by  latent  heat?    Give  an  example.    How  is  artifical  cold  produced  ? 

Section  III. 

1.  Mention  some  simple  experiment  to  show  to  children  the  reflection  oi 
light,  and  explain  it  fully. 

2.  Explain  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light.  How  are  the 
refractive  indices  of  different  kinds  of  light  measured  ? 

3.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  astronomical  telescope,  and  draw  the 
course  of  a  pencil  through  the  instrument. 

Section  IV. 

1.  Explain  clearly  the  theory  of  the  lightning  conductor,  and  describe 
experiments  to  show  its  action. 

2.  Explain  the  construction  and  theory  of  Grove's  battery. 

3.  Give  as  simple  an  explanation  as  you  can  of  the  principle  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  arranging  it  as  for  a  lesson  to  an  advanced  class. 

Section  V. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  combining  measure  of  a  gas  ?  What  by  its  combining 
weight}  Give  numerical  instances. 

2.  What  simple  experiments  would  you  make  to  illustrate  the  properties  of 
oxygen  gas  ? 

What  is  the  differance  between  neutral  oxides,  acid  ovidest  and  basic  oxides  f 
Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  How  are  sulphurous  acids,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  prepared  ? 
Mention  their  properties. 

What  are  the  properties  of  the  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which 
render  it  so  valuable  to  the  chemist  ? 

Section  VI. 

1.  Mention  the  non-metallic  elements,  placing  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  most  abundantly  in  nature. 

2.  Make  notes  for  a  lesson  on  '.  carbon.'  Decribe  the  experiments  you  would 
exhibit,  and  mention  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  which  are  natural  products. 
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3.  Describe  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  the  following  cases,  in 
giving  the  results  in  the  proper  symbols  : — 

(1.)  One  equiv.  of  phosphate  of  soda-ftwo  equiv.  of  chloride  of  calcium 

(2.)  One  equiv.  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  -f-  one  equiv.  of  sulphate  of 
zinc. 

(3.)  Three  equiv.  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  +  six  equiv.  of  HO  +  one 
equiv.  sesqui-chloride  of  chromium. 


LATIN. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 
Translate  into  English — 

Cccsar  quum  septimam  legionem,  quce  juxta  constlterat,  item  urgeri  ab  hoste 
vidisset,  Tribunos  militum  monuit,  ut  paullatim  sese  legiones  conjungerent,  et 
conversa  signa  in  hostes  inferrent.  Quo  facto,  quum  aliis  alii  subsidium  ferrent, 
neque  timerent,  ne  aversi  ab  hosto  circumvenirentur,  audacius  resistere  ac 
fortius  pugnare  cseperunt.  Interim  milites  legionum  duarum  quae  in  novissimo 
agmine  prosstdio  impedimentis  fuerant,  prcelio  nunciato,  cursu  incitato,  in 
summo  colle  ab  hostibus  conspiciebantur :  et  T.  Labienus '  castris  hostium 
potitus,  ct  ex  loco  superiore  quce  res  in  castris  nostris  gererentur,  conspicatus, 
decimam  legionem  subsidio  nostris  misit :  qui,  quum  ax  equitum  et  calonum 
fuga,  quo  in  loco  res  esset  quantoque  in  periculo  et  castra  et  legiones  et 
Imperator  Versaretury  cognovissent,  nihil  ad  celeritatem  sibi  relidui  fecerunt. 

Section  II. 

1.  Parse  (accidence  and  syntax)  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Parse  the  verbs  which  are  in  the  subjunctive  mood  in  the  passage  given 
above,  and  explain  the  rules  for  their  government. 

Section  III. 

Translate  into  Ennlish — 

Hue  ubi  delatus  Cumocam  acccsseris  urbem, 
Divinosque  lacus,  et  averua  sonantia  silvis  ; 
Insanam  vatem  adspicies  :  quce  rupe  sub  ima 
Fata  canit,  foliisque  notas  et  nominamandat. 
Qusccunque  in  foliis  descripsit  carmina,  vifgo  5 

Liigerit  in  numerum  atque  antro  seclusa  relinquit. 
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Ilia  manent  immota  locis,  neque  ab  online  cedunt. 
Verum  eadem,  verso  tenuis  quum  cardine  ventus 
Impulit,  et  teneras  turbavit  janua  frondes, 
Nunquam  deinde  cavo  volitantia  prend ore  saxo,     10 
Nee  revocare  situs,  aut  jungere  carmina  curat. 
Inconsulti  abeunt,  sedemque  odore  Sibyllas. 

Section  IV. 


1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  government  of 


urbem 
silvis 


rupe 
foliis 


antro 
locis 


cardine 
situs 


2.  Scan  the  lines  6,  7,  10,  marking  all  the  quantities. 

3.  Give  the  first  person  singular  present,  the  first  person  singular  perfect,  of 
the  indicative  m  od,  and  the  infinitives  of  the  verbs, 


accesseria 

descripsit 

jungere 

sonantia 

cedunt 

abeuut 

adspicies 

impulit 

odere 

canit 

prendere 

Section  V. 
Translate  into  Latin — 

Crassus,  directed  the  prefects  of  the  cavalry  to 
cohortari 
Btir  up  their  men  by  great  rewards  and  promises,  and 
excitare  prsemium       pollicitatio 

(pointed  out)  what  he  wishes  to  be  done.     Four  cohorts 

ostendo 
being  brought  out,  which  had  been  left  (to  guard)  the 
educere  relinquere         procsidum 

camp,  and  so  were  fresh  for  work,  they  quickly 

integer  celer 

reached  the  entrenchments  we  have  spoken  of,  and. 
pervenire  munitio 

having  broken  through  them,  (took  up  a  position)  in  the 

perrumpere  constare 

enemy's  camp. 


Section  VI. 

1.  What  are  the  three   concords  in   Latin   Syntax?       Give    them,   with 
examples. 

2.  What  is  there  peculiar  in  the  use  of  opus  and  usus  ?     Give  examples. 

3.  What  adjectives  take  after  them  a  genitive  case  ?     Give  examples. 

4.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  government  of  verbs  of  remembering  ?    Give 
examples* 

5.  Put  into  Latin  these  phrases,  giving  the  rules — 

"  at  all  times," 

"to  Rome,"  "at  Rome." 

6.  When  does  ut  take  the  subjunctive  mood  after  it,  and  when  not  ? 
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(gtartaal  §m\i 


"We  subjoin  a  portion  of  the  Report,  as  given  in  the  public  news- 
papers, of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Vice-President  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Education  Grant.  "We  do  not  discover  any  real 
provision  in  the  forthcoming  Minute  which  he  promises  against  the 
abuse  of  the  Capitation  Grant.  That  grant  was  professedly  made 
with  the  object  of  assisting  large  schools  in  populous  districts,  or 
such  ones  in  rural  districts.  In  reality  it  has  been  mainly  expended 
upon  schools  that  did  not  need  it.  "We  draw  attention  to  a  letter 
upon  the  subject  reprinted  in  this  number.  The  problem  has  been 
all  along  how  to  allot  the  Grant  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of 
children  in  attendance  (for  nothing  less  than  this  will  meet  the  real 
necessities  of  rural  schools),  without  offering  a  premium  to  irregular 
and  unfrequent  attendance.  It  seems  to  us  that  some  such  remedy 
as  the  following  is  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case : — 
Let  a  school  which  can  only  shew  an  average  attendance  of  40 
children  claim  ten  shillings  Capitation  Grant.  Let  another  school 
which  can  shew  an  attendance  of  80,  receive  for  the  second  40 
a  Capitation  Grant  of  five  shillings,  and  if  it  has  120,  a 
capitation  grant  of  2s.  6d.  for  the  third  40,  and  for  any  higher 
number.  Seeing,  also,  the  difficulty  there  is  in  the  more  destitute 
localities  to  secure  even  176  days  of  average  attendance,  we  would 
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make  the  amount  of  the  Grant  simply  bear  a  ratio  to  the  number  of 
days  each  child  has  attended.  In  this  particular  we  have  long  felt  with 
our  correspondent  J.  M.,  and  the  only  objection  we  have  conceived 
as  possibly  lying  against  the  adoption  of  the  suggesti  on  is  removed 
by  the  terms  of  the  promised  minute,  which  require  as  a  condition 
of  the  grant  that  every  child  shall  pass  a  given  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Such  a  regulation  as  we  have  described  we  think  would  go  far  to 
prevent  that  abuse  of  this  grant  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
mistaken  its  mark,  and  to  call  into  existence  schools  in  destitute 
localities,  and  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources  where  existing 
resources  are  within  reach. 


THE  NEW  MINUTE. 


Mr.  Lowe,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Education  Board,  during  the  discussion 
upon  the  Education  Grant  thus  fore-shadowed  the  coming  Minute  :  — 

"  I  will  merely  state  the  outline  of  the  minute,  prefacing  it  with  the  assurance 
that  the  committee  need  not  be  afraid  that  we  contemplate  any  coup  d'etat,  because 
the  nature  of  the  grant  is  such  that  we  cannot  make  any  innovations  until 
the  end  of  the  next  financial  year.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  complexity 
resolves  itself  into  this,  that  not  content  with  giving  the  grants  on  the 
performance  of  particular  conditions,  which  I  think  is  a  right  principle,  we 
have  also  insisted  on  paying  those  grants  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  were 
designed.  It  might  be  necessary  before  the  schools  were  organized  to  do  this. 
But  now  we  have  been  in  communication  with  between  6,000  and  7,000 
managers  of  schools,  and  on  no  occasion  has  there  been  any  doubt  that  money 
paid  for  a  particular  purpose  has  found  its  way  to  its  destination.  If  the 
payments  are  made  direct  to  the  managers,  that  will  be  an  enormous  advantage, 
even  if  the  payments  remain  the  same  as  now.  This  is  a  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  it  is  also  a  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  that 
these  payments  shall  be  discontinued,  and  that,  instead  of  graduated  payments 
of  the  complicated  nature  which  I  have  described,  augmentation  allowances  to 
teachers,  varying  from  £15  to  £30,  and  augmentation  allowances  to  pupil- 
teachers,  varying  from  £12  to  £20— payments  in  the  nature  of  capitation  grants 
— shall  be  substituted.  "We  think  it  will  give  great  simplicity  to  the  system 
and  much  facilitate  its  working.  But  then  comes  the  question,  on  what 
conditions  shall  the  capitation  grants  be  given  ?  We  think  that  at  present 
the  capitation  grant  is  not  given  on  sufficiently  stringent  conditions.  We 
think  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  not  only  that  the  children  have  attended  a  proper 
number  of  times  and  that  they  have  been  taught  by  properly  qualified  teachers, 
but  that  something  has  been  done  worthy  of  the  attendance  and  of  the  teaching 
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powers  of  the  masters.      At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be   understood  as 
proposing  to  base  our  payments  upon  results  simply  and  by  themselves.      We 
think  it  would  be  rash  and  imprudent  to  sweep  away   a  machinery  which   has 
been  constructed  with  great  labour,  care,  and   dexterity, — which,  although  it 
may  be  complicated  and  difficult  to  work,  has  answered  many  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed, — in  order  to  substitute  the  new  and  untried  plan  of 
trusting  merely  to  the  results  of  examinations.     What  we  mean  to  do  is  to 
take  care  that  the  capitation  grant,  when  paid,  shall  be  paid  only  upon  our 
being  reasonably  satisfied  that  the  desired  results  have  been  attained.     We 
propose,  therefore,  to  give  the  capitation  grant  on  the  number  of  attendances 
of  a  child  above  a  certain  number,  provided  always  that  the  school  is  certified 
by  the  inspector  to  be  in  a  fit  state,  and  provided,  also  that  there  is  a  certified 
master.     These  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  capitation 
grant ;  but,  in  order  to  spread  the  system  more  widely,  we  propose  to  create  a 
fourth  kind  of  certificate,  which  will  be  lower  than  the  present  certificates, 
which  may  be  taken  by  a  younger  person,  and  which  will  probably  be  moro 
available  for  the  purposes  of  rural  schools.     Having  thus  secured  attendances 
we  propose  to  go  a  step  further.     We  propose  that  an  inspector  shall  examine 
the  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     If  a  child  should  pass  in  the 
whole,  the  full  capitation  grant  will  be  given ;  but  if  he  fail  in  writing,  for 
instance,  one-third  of  the  grant  will  be  withdrawn ;  if  he  fail  in  both  reading 
and  writing,  two-thirds  will  be  withheld,  while  if  he  fail  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  no  portion  of  the  grant  will  be  paid.     Thus,  the  House  will  see 
that  we  shall  never  pay  anything  for  a  child  unless  we  have  been  satisfied — 
first,  that  he  has  attended  above  a  certain  number  of  times ;  secondly,  that  he 
has  attended  a  school  which  is  under  a  certified  master ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he 
has  satisfied  an  inspector  of  his  capacity  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
I  hope  the  change  we  propose  may  have  some  effect  in  correcting  the  evils  in 
the  teaching  which  have  been  complained  of.     Our  object  is  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  the  attention  of  the  master  shall  not  be  confined  to  the   upper 
class  of    his  school,  but  shall  be  given  to  the  whole,  and   we  endeavour 
to  effect  that  object  by  making  the  payment  of  the  capitation  grant  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  instructed  each  child.     I  may  add  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  break  upon  the  system  of  pupil  teachers  as  now  existing.     1 
can  hardly  hope  that  I  have  made  myself  intelligible.    The  matter  is  one  of 
considerable  complexity,  and  I  may  by  tllowed  to  recapitulate  the  main  features 
of  our  plan.     We  propose  to  give  capitation  grants  on  so  many  attendances 
above  a  certain  number — say  above  a  100 — the  object  being  that  we  shall  not 
be  paying  money  for  a  child  who  has  been  taught  by  another  master,  and  who 
comes  to  the  school  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  grant.    We  also 
require  that  there  shall  be  a  certified  master  in  order  to  secure  good  order, 
discipline,  morality,  and  competent  teaching.     Lastly,  the  grants  will  be  subject 
to  reduction  upon  failure  in  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic.    It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  when  a  grant  is  paid,  we  shall  have  secured,  as  far  as  we  can, 
not  only  the  presence  of  a  competent  teacher,  not  only  the  attendance  of  the 
child,  but  some  knowledge  of  the  actual  results  of  the  teaching. 

I  shall  now  briefly  state  some  of  the  advantages  which  I  think  will  ariso 
from  our  plan.  It  leaves  the  whole  system  of  the  Privy  Council  intact.  It 
merely  substitutes  one  kind  of  payment  for  another,  and  that  a  much  moro 
simple  and  convenient  one.  It  will  be  attended  by  a  considerable  diminution 
of  trouble.  It  leaves  to  the  managers  of  schools  greater  freedom  of  management 
of  schools.     Heretofore  we  have  endeavoured  to  provide  the  means.    We  are 
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now  extending  our  view,  so  as  not  only  to  provide  the  means,  but  also  to  see 
that  those  means  when  provided  are  used  to  the  best  advantage.  That  I  think  is 
a  decided  step  in  advance,  because  what  is  the  good  of  attendances  and  of  teachers 
unless  they  lead  to  real  instruction  and  knowledge  in  the  children  ?  We  also 
give  the  master  a  much  stronger  motive  for  exertion  then  he  has  at  present. 
If  his  children  do  not  pass  the  examination  he  will  fall  into  disgrace  with  his 
managers  ;  while  if  they  do  pass  he  will  naturally  be  highly  esteemed,  and 
-will  have  an  opportunity  of  rising  in  his  profession.  Our  plan,  in  short,  will 
give  an  impulse  to  the  profession  of  Schoolmasters,  and  to  the  laudable  ambition 
of  men  who  wish  to  raise  themselves  in  life.  At  present  our  schoolmasters  are 
treated  upon  the  principle  which  Mr.  George  Potter  and  his  friends  desire  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  all  workmen.  We  first  ascertain  the  capacity  of  a  teacher, 
and  then  we  pay  him  a  certain  sum  whether  he  works  or  not,  just  as  Mr.  Potter 
contends  that  a  man  who  is  lazy  and  inefficient  should  be  paid  as  much  as  a 
man  who  is  active,  industrious,  and  skilled  in  his  trade.  For  that  system  we 
propose  to  substitute  the  wholesome  stimulus  which  must  be  afforded  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  actual  results  of  the  teaching  in  a  school,  testing  the  exertion 
which  the  master  has  used  in  teaching,  not  the  upper  class  only,  but  all  the 
children  under  his  charge.  Hitherto  we  have  been  living  under  a  system  of 
bounties  and  protection  ;  now  we  propose  to  ha\e  a  little  free  trade.  Our  plan 
carries  out  the  idea  of  the  Report,  though  free,  I  trust  from  many  of  its 
objections.  The  Report  suggests  the  propriety  of  our  being  satisfied  that  the 
children  possess  the  elementary  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing.  I 
think  that  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  and  we  have  acted  upon  it.  What  we 
propose  to  do  is  built  upon  the  present  system  of  the  Privy  Council.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  any  change.  The  schools  will  continue  to 
be  denominational,  and  religious  teaching  must  be  the  foundation  of  all.  The 
inspectors  will  still  conduct  a  religious  examination ;  in  short,  there  is  no 
proposal  to  make  any  change  in  the  religious  character  of  the  schools." 


ORGANIZATION   FOR  READING. 

Continued  from  page  107. 

V.  Much  reading  and  much  practice  in  reading  must  be  secured  to  every 
learner. 

Few  things  in  connection  with  this  elementary  Eubject  need  more 
to  be  remembered  than  that  rapid  progress  is  not  possible  without  much 
reading  and  frequent  practice.  That  "  practice  makes  perfect  "  is  as  true  in 
reading  as  in  any  other  art,  involving  much  that  is  mechanical  in  it.  This 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  lately.  Enter  many  schools  and  you  will  find 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  marked  for  reading  on  the  time-tablo 
is  spent  in  explanations,  leaving  little  time  for  the  practice  of  reading  itself. 
Now  this  arises  from  confounding  the  offices  of  these  two  things.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  intelligence  increases  the  power  of  the  learner  to  seize  and 
retain  whatever  is  presented  to  him  ;  and  this  is  an  argument  for  spending 
sometime  daily  on  examinations  and  explanations  of  what  is  read.  But  it 
does  not  remove  the  necessity  of  the  learner's  eye  often  dwelling  on  words  to 
make  them  familiar ;  nor  of  his  reading  aloud,  to  give  him  the  power  of  easy, 
fluent,  and  expressive  utterance.    Further,  the  fact  that  words  do  not  in  their 
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printed  forms,  contain  anything  remarkably  adapted  to  impress  them  on  the 
eye,  is  another  reason  for  giving  the  learner  frequent  opportunities  of  looking 
at  them,  because  impressions  on  the  eye  by  form  are  at  best  weak,  and  need 
to  be  often  repeated  to  be  made  permanent.  Again,  the  difficulty  there  is  of 
combining  the  two  operations  of  recognising  words  and  uttering  them  correctly, 
until  practice  has  given  facility,  is  another  reason  for  securing  much  practice 
to  the  learner.  In  drawing  up  a  time-table,  then,  care  should  be  taken  to  allot 
sufficient  time  for  the  practice  of  reading  aloud ;  and  instructions  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  charged  with  it,  that  all  explanations  or  remarks  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  or  interest,  be  refrained  from. 

The  practice  of  the  old  dame  schools  of  each  learner  reading  the  whole 
of  his  lesson  deserves  revival,  though  in  a  modified  form,  to  adopt  it  to  the 
class  system.  It  might  be  the  practice  to  cause  two  or  three  at  each  reading- 
time  to  read  the  whole  lesson,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sentence  reading. 

VI.  Opportunity  to  speak  out,  and  freedom  from  disturbing  sounds,  will  be 
found  helpful  to  a  good  style  of  reading. 

1.  The  following  advantages  flow  from  speaking  out: — 

(a)  The  learner  gains  more  confidence  in  himself,  which  greatly^tends  to 
promote  his  progress. 

(b)  The  effort  being  greater,  a  better  command  is  obtained  over  the  organs 
of  speech,  by  which  distinct,  forcible,  and  expressive  utterance  soon  becomes 
the  habit. 

(c)  The  temptation  to  slur  words  is  removed. 

(d)  The  utterance,  being  slower,  is  more  likely  to  be  accurate,  or,  if  not, 
the  inaccuracies  are  more  discernible. 

2.  The  following  advantages  flow  from  a  reading  lesson  being  away  from 
disturbing  sounds: — 

(a)  Attention  is  easier. 

(b)  The  ear  is  more  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

(c)  The  learner  is  better  able  to  attend  to  those  niceties  of  expression  and 
tone  which  good  reading  requires. 

VII.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  the 
reading  lesson. 

1.  The  great  purpose  of  learning  to  read  is,  that  the  learner  may  derive 
advantage  from  books.  This  will  depend  upon  his  ability  to  gather  up  as  he 
reads  his  author's  meaning.  The  foundation  of  this  must  be  laid  while  he  is 
yet  a  learner.  Nay,  the  habit  of  seeking  the  sense  must  be  commenced  in  the 
very  earliest  lessons.  From  this  practice  the  learner  not  only  acquires  the 
habit  of  reading  with  profit,  but  several  advantages  flow  from  it,  even  while 
learning. 

(a )  He  will  havo  more  interest  in  what  he  is  about. 

(b)  His  intelligence  will  be  quickened. 

(c)  This  will  give  him  more  power  over  the  mechanical  parts. 

2.  On  the  time  when  the  explanations  should  be  given  there  are  various 
opinions. 

(a)  Some  would  have  them  precede  the  reading.  This  is  urged  on  the 
grounds  that  children  will  read  it  with  greater  interest ;  that  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  master  its  difficulties ;  and  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  expect 
reading  with  intelligence  after  such  explanations  than  before  them. 

The  objection  to  this  course  is,  that  it  seems  absurd  to  explain  a  text  with 
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which  the  learner  is  not  as  yet  familiar ;  at  the  same  time  it  violates  the  prin- 
ciple not  to  give  aid  until  the  necessity  of  it  is  felt. 

(b)  Others  (Dean  Dawes)  would  have  explanations  interspersed  with  the 
practice  of  reading. 

Thus  offered,  they  tend  to  relieve  the  irksomeness  of  what  is  mechanical ; 
interest  is  deepened;  intelligence  is  quickened;  and  the  sentences  are  read 
with  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  sense. 

This  plan  is  good  within  limits.  The  thing  to  be  avoided  is  allowing  the 
explanation  to  interfere  with  the  practice,  iiut  this  plan  alone  is  insufficient. 
It  does  not  take  up  the  lesson  as  a  whole,  thus  doing  nothing  to  habituate  the 
children  in  placing  the  entire  line  of  thought  before  their  minds. 

(c)  Another  plan  is  to  reserve  all  explanations  to  the  close  of  the  lesson. 
This  has  the  merit  of  not  interfering  with  the  children's  practice  ;   but  it  is 

difficult  to  understand  how  it  promotes  reading  with  intelligence,  except  inci- 
dentally. The  lesson  not  being  read  after  the  explanation,  can  only  prepare 
for  intelligent  reading,  by  its  aetion  on  the  intelligence  generally,  and  by 
accustoming  the  children  to  look  for  the  meaning. 

(d)  The  eclectic  plan  places  the  explanation  of  the  lesson  between  two  prac- 
tices in  reading  it. 

In  the  first  practice  the  objects  are  to  give  power  to  read  it  with  ease  or 
fluency,  and  generally  to  make  the  learner  familiar  with  it ;  during  this  stage 
a  modification  of  (b)  is  followed. 

This  is  succeeded  by  the  explanation  of  the  entire  lesson. 

Then  follows  the  second  practice,  in  which  the  children's  style  of  reading  is 
the  object  of  attention.     In  each  of  these  at  least  half-an-hour  should  be  given. 

VIII.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  the 
instruction  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesson. 

1.  This  is  a  strong  motive  to  attention  in  all  the  preceding  stages. 

2.  It  improves  both  spelling  and  composition. 

3.  It  promotes  intelligent  reading,  as  the  effort  to  reproduce  makes  the 
matter  more  clear  to  their  own  mind,  and  accustoms  them  to  connect  it  in  all 
its  parts. 

N.B.  The  plans  indicated  in  this  paper  would  secure  to  each  reading  lesson 
two  and  a  half  hours  daily. 


ANSWERS  TO  EXAMINATION  PAPER  ON  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


FOR  CRITICISM. 


Section  I. 

1.  Given  an  abstract  of  a  clasa  register,  to  calculate  the  average  age  of  the 
children,  the  average  attendance  for  the  week,  the  number  present  at  all,  and 
the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  child  present  at  all. 

2.  How  do  you  find  the  average  attendance  of  each  child  that  has  been  pre- 
sent at  all  in  a  school, 

(a)  For  any  given  week  ? 

(£)  For  a  quarter  ? 

(c)  For  a  year  ? 
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3.  Make  out  a  clear  statement  of  the  summaries  to  be  prepared  at  the  end  of 
each  year.     Point  out  the  sources  of  error  and  the  checks. 

On  looking  at  a  class-register  we  see  a  column  containing  the  names  of  tho 
boys  in  the  class ;  to  the  left  are  two  columns  hsaded  "  age"  and  "  index 
number,"  while  to  the  right  are — 

(1)  Ruled  columns  in  which  to  register  the  attendance  of  each  child  opposite 
his  name  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

(2)  Two  columns,  headed  severally  "  Pence"  and  "  Total  number  of  days 
present,"  in  which  are  placed  opposite  each  boy's  name,  the  amount 
paid  weekly,  and  the  number  of  days  present  altogether.  Underneath  all 
these,  lines  are  ruled  horizontally,  on  the  left  of  which  we  find  "  Number 
present  daily,"  "  Average  number  present,"  "  Number  on  the  books," 
"  Total  number  present  at  all,"  "Average  number  of  days  present  by 
each  child,"  and  "  Total  amount  of  pence  received." 

Tables  of  this  description  are  carried  on  from  leaf  to  leaf  until  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  when  we  find  another  table  in  which  to  place  a  summary  of  the  results 
to  be  deduced  from  previous  tables. 

1.  The  average  age  of  the  children  may  be  obtained  by  adding  up  the  ages 
registered  to  the  left  of  the  names  and  dividing  it  by  the  total  number  of 
names  on  the  register. 

2.  The  average  attendance  per  week— (1)  By  each  boy,  (2)  By  the  whole 
class— may  be  obtained  thus  : — (1)  Add  up  the  column  headed  "  Total  number 
of  days  present"  and  divide  by  the  "Number  present  at  all."  (2)  Add  up  the 
numbers  in  the  horizontal  column,  headed  "Number  present  daily,"  and 
divide  by  10,  that  is  cut  off  the  last  as  a  decimal. 

3.  Tho  number  present  at  all  is  equal  to  the  number  of  names  on  the  register 
minus  the  number  of  boys  absent  all  week. 

Section  II. 

1.  Describe  a  room  in  all  its  arrangements  as  you  think  most  convenient  for 
a  school  of  100  children.  How  would  you  organize  such  a  school,  and  what 
part  of  the  work  would  yon  take  yourself  ? 

2.  Describe  the  several  uses  that  you  would  make  of  a  class-room,  parallel 
desk  s,  gallery  and  standing  places.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  school,  and  show  thereon 
the  positions  of  each  of  these. 

3.  What  classifications  would  you  make  in  your  school,  and  why  ?  Assign 
to  each  officer  of  a  school  his  appropriate  work.     Give  your  reasons. 

I.  I  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  two  classifications ;  one  for 
reading,  which  would  also  serve  for  writing,  geography,  &c,  and  another  for 
arithmetic ;  the  change  to  take  place  generally  at  play  time,  so  as  to  avoid  much 
noise  and  confusion. 

If  the  school  was  very  large,  the  change  of  classification  for  arithmetic 
would,  perhaps,  better  be  done  only  in  the  upper  classes. 

My  reasons  are  : — 

(1)  Although  children  may  have  attained  a  general  standing  so  as  to  warrant 
their  being  classified  together,  yet  in  the  same  class  there  exists  a  great 
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variety  of  attainment  in  different  subjects,  especially  the  essential  ones, 
and  thus  it  is  positively  injurious  to  retard  their  progress  in  one  subject 
because  they  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  generally. 

(2)  Instruction  will  be  better  suited  to  a  class  that  is  abreast  in  a  subject, 
for  the  teacher  will  be  above  some  and  below  others  if  the  classification  is 
to  hold  for  every  subject. 

(3)  Emulation  is  much  better  when  they  are  thus  on  nearly  equal  terms. 
The  master  should  superintend,  punish,  examine,  and  teach. 

IT.  He  should  superintend  in  order  to  look  after  the  indolent  and  inattentive ; 
examine,  in  order  to  test  the  work  of  his  subordinates,  and  the  success  of  his 
plans,  and  the  general  diligence  of  his  scholars,  as  well  as  promote  to  higher 
classes;  he  alone  should  punish,  as  he  alone  is  in  loco  parentis  ;  and  he  should 
teach  in  order  to  set  an  example  of  teaching  to  his  subordinates,  and  infuse  a 
spirit  of  diligence  into  the  school  generally,  and  that  each  child  may  have  the 
benefit  of  his  superior  mental  training. 

Apprentices  should  take,  generally,  more  mechanical  work  than  the  master: 
give  lessons  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  &c,  superintend  one  section  and  the 
monitors  in  it,  and  generally  come  between  the  master  and  monitors. 

Monitors  should  have  the  most  mechanical  parts,  such  as  hearing  home 
tasks,  taking  drafts  in  reading,  teaching  tables,  catechism,  &c. 

They  should  do  this  because  they  have  not  that  knowledge,  that  tact  of 
teaching,  or  the  various  requisites  of  mind  necessary  for  higher  teaching. 

Section  III. 

1.  "What  modes  would  you  adopt  to  employ  children  out  of  school  hours? 
What  are  the  advantages  ?  What  influence  have  home  lessons  on  children's 
attendance  ? 

2.  What  conditions  of  a  school  affect  the  health,  progress,  order,  and  moral . 
tone  of  the  children  ? 

3.  What  are  the  mistakes  which  a  young  teacher  is  liable  to  fall  into,  in 
relation  to  his  work,  his  subordinates  and  his  children  ? 

The  ways  in  which  I  should  endeavour  to  employ  children  out  of  school 
hours  would  vary  according  to  their  age  and  mental  standing  ;  but  generally 
the  home  tasks  I  should  set  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  of  which  I  may 
say  that  I  will  mention  them  in  the  order  they  would  as  a  rule  appear  in  the 
school  life  of  a  child,  the  last  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  intellect,  and 
being,  therefore,  confined  to  the  higher  classes. 

They  are:— 

(1)  Preparatory,  that  i?,  they  consist  in  the  preparation  of  something  to  be 
brought  up  and  examined  by  the  teacher  next  day,  eg  ,  the  learning  of 
catechism,  hymns,  geography,  tables,  &c,  from  text  books. 

(2)  Repetitionary,  that  is,  such  as  are  calculated  to  infuse  some  portion  of 
the  school  teaching  by  requiring  its  application  or  reproduction.  Thus, 
the  working  of  examples  in  arithmetic,  parsing  exercises,  and  even, 
occasionally,  mere  transposition  from  a  book  to  aid  spelling  fall  under 
this  head. 
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(3)  Inventive.  This  is  the  highest  and  hest  class  of  home  tasks,  as  it  is  less 
mechanical.  Under  this  head  comes  composition  in  all  its  branches, 
from  writing  cut  a  list  of  articles  of  furniture,  &c,  in  the  lowest  class, 
to  a  theme  on  a  given  topic,  in  the  highest. 

The  advantages  of  home  tasks  are  : — 

(1)  They  keep  children  out  of  the  streets  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  thus  are  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  evil  of  street  influences. 

(2)  They  are  a  training  to  a  habit  of  diligence  ;  children  should  be  prepared 
for  hard  work. 

The  above  are  moral  advantages. 

(3)  They  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  parent  for  the  school.  Scarcely  any- 
thing seems  to  be  such  a  universal  favourite  with  parents  as  a  home  task 
for  their  child. 

(4)  They  lengthen  school  life.  The  time  children  go  to  school  is  short,  the 
time  they  are  in  school,  very  short ;  and  home  tasks  benefit  the  child  and 
school  greatly  by  making  that  life  as  long  as  possible. 

It  is  often  said  that  they  tend  to  make  children  irregular.  In  my  opinion 
their  tendency  is  the  opposite.  The  fault  of  irregular  attendance  lies  con- 
fessedly in  the  parents;  if,  therefore,  the  parents  are  in  favour  of  home  tasks, 
they  will,  I  think,  use  their  influence  to  get  the  benefit  they  give,  for  their 
children. 

Section  IV. 

1.  How  far  and  in  what  sense  does  the  discipline  of  a  school  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  master  ? 

2.  What  circumstances  warrant  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  ? 
What  considerations  should  be  present  to  the  mind  of  a  teacher  when  called 
upon  to  administer  it  ? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  moral  tone  of  a  school  ?  How  is  it  made 
apparent  ?     On  what  does  it  depend  ? 

I.  Corporal  punishment  is  tne  usual  resort  cf  only  bad  teachers;  it  should  be 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  as  its  influence  is  generally  hardening, 
44  often  in  the  case  o4*  the  boy,  invariably  in  the  case  of  the  master."  Still  there 
are  times  in  which  he  should  unhesitatingly  use  it.  When  other  modes  have 
failed,  when  gentle  influences  are  powerless ;  that  is,  when  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, and  sympathy  of  numbers  are  of  no  avail,  then  appeal  to  the  rod ;  these 
should  be  fairly  tried  first,  and  then,  if  the  boy  is  clearly  in  fault,  if  he  wilfully 
goes  wrong,  I  should  use  corporal  punishment.  The  teacher  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  parents,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  administer  this  whenever  it  would 
be  their's. 

II.  Ho  should  consider: — 

(1)  The  objects  of  punishment.  These  are,  to  awaken  a  cordial  concern  for 
the  fault,  to  prevent  a  similar  one,  and  thus  to  benefit  the  child.  If  he 
considers  this  he  will  endeavour  to  make  his  punishment  connect  itself 
with  the  previous  fault,  and  infix  it  in  the  mind  of  the  child  that  punish- 
ment will  always  follow  a  similar  offence;  be  will  avoid  punishing  a 
number  together,  as  they  sympathize  with  each  other ;  he  will  use  not 
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tones  of  execration  but  punish  aa  if  really  in  sorrow,  and  thus  avoid 
personality. 

(2)  The  amount  of  offence.  Some  teachers  punish  according  to  the  amount 
of  personal  inconvenience  to  them,  instead  of  the  amount  of  the  offence  -t 
a  good  teacher  will  have  a  scale  of  punishments,  and  thus  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  offences.  It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  punish  immediately  upon 
the  transgression,  as  the  teacher  in  his  warmth  may  punish  more  than  he, 
upon  consideration,  would  think  necessary. 

(3)  The  constitution  of  the  child.  Both  physically  and  morally  children 
differ  much.  One  is  hurt  by  a  cross  look  from  the  teacher,  while  thunders 
of  bullying  are  nothing  to  another;  some  children  are  weak,  others  strong,, 
physically.  Therefore,  although  no  partiality  should  be  shewn,  punish- 
ments for  the  same  fault  will  slightly  vary.  If,  however,  there  is  a  boy 
who  can  manfully  stand  up  under  punishment,  the  teacher  should  be 
careful  not  to  enlist  on  his  side  that  admiration  of  heroism  inherent  in 
man,  if  so,  the  effect  of  his  punishment  is  lost. 

Section  V. 

1.  In  what  ways  may  the  natural  activity  of  children  and  their  tendency  to 
imitation  bo  made  subservient  to  the  order  of  a  achool? 

2.  "What  are  the  several  forms  which  tbe  desire  of  superiority  assumes,  and 
what  are  the  effects  of  each  on  the  character  of  children  ? 

3.  To  what  principles  in  human  nature  do  praise,  blame,  rewards,  and 
punishments  appeal  ?     What  is  the  influence  of  these  in  moral  discipline  ? 

The  natural  activity  of  children  is  shown  by  their  restlessness  after  being  in 
school  for  a  time,  and  by  their  disposition  to  romp,  talk,  and  get  utterly  out  of 
order.  This  is  owing,  partly,  to  the  youthful  vigour  which  is  inherent  in  the 
young  of  whatever  animal  we  consider,  partly  to  the  desire  which  grows  up 
for  exercise  after  a  season  of  repose,  when  the  pent  up  steam  seeks  an  outburst. 

Now  although  children  should  be  trained  to  acquire  a  control  over  them- 
selves at  these  times,  yet  a  good  master  will  not  test  their  ability  to  command 
themselves  too  far,  but  will  give  an  opportunity  for  them  to  exercise  them- 
selves ;  and,  further  than  this,  will  actually  turn  this  activity,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  cause  of  disorder,  into  a  means  of  obtaining  order. 

When  he  finds  children  getting  restless,  he  will  require  them  to  stand  and 
drill— exercise  their  limbs  certainly,  but  under  his  guidance — especially  clap- 
ping, marching,  singing  and  such  exercises,  thus  letting  off  the  steam  and 
furthering  the  order  in  his  school. 

II.  Imitation.  This  too,  which  is  the  source  of  so  many  boys'  tricks  of 
mimicry,  &c,  he  will  bring  to  his  aid  in  securing  order.  He  will,  himself,  in 
his  movements  and  conduct,  be  a  model  for  their  imitation,  not  lounging  about 
or  showing  himself  lazy  or  careless,  but  ever  such  as  to  be  able  to  point  to 
himself ;  and  further  than  this,  when,  as  we  before  said,  he  is  drilling  the 
children,  he  will  not  always  tell  the  children  what  to  do,  but  will  employ  their 
faculty  of  imitation  by  telling  them  to  do  as  he  does,  imitate  his  movements 
that  is,  or  the  movements  of  the  monitor  placed  before  them. 

Section  VI. 
1.  State  the  means  by  which  the  habit  of  obedience  may  be  established  in  a 
School  ? 
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2.  What  are  the  dangers,  moral  or  otherwise,  incident  to  collective  teaching  ? 

3.  Show  how  far  a  teacher  can  train  the  will  of  a  child. 

How  to  train  the  will  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with 
education.  Intellectual  culture,  though  often  very  difficult,  is  seldom  or  never 
impossible,  but  to  train  the  will  properly  is  beyond  the  power  of  many.  Some- 
times when  a  teacher  thinks  he  has  bent  the  will  of  his  scholar  to  his  own,  he 
has  utterly  failed,  because  obedience  may  have  been  accompanied  by  a  secret 
determination  to  resiit  again.  Some,  in  domineering  over  the  will  too  much, 
destroy  it  nearly,  hence  we  have  abject  slaves  in  the  world;  others,  by  allow- 
ing it  too  much  licence,  give  irresolution  to  the  character  of  the  lad. 

Much  may  be  done  towards  influencing  the  will  to  guide  the  individual 
correctly  by  the  teacher.    The  means  are  :  — 

(1)  Exacting  obedience  when  the  thing  is  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong. 
Implicit  obedience,  too,  without  asking  the  reason;  not  that  a  teacher 
should  press  a  point  against  the  conscience  of  a  child;  still,  as  his  judg- 
ment is  weak  he  must  be  guided. 

(2)  Appealing  to  the  Bible.  This  is  good  in  two  ways— (a)  It  shows  that 
the  Bible  is  the  guide  of  the  master's  requirements ;  (b)  It  fills  the  mind 
with  Scripture  truths  on  every-day  duties. 

(3)  Enlisting  the  affection  of  the  child  to  him,  so  that  love  may  prompt 
obedience. 

(4)  Appeal  to  the  understanding.  This  should  generally  be  done  after 
obedience  is  exacted,  and  never  to  young  children,  as  they  cannot  see  the 
force  of  arguments.     All  arguments  should  be  clear  to  the  child. 

(5)  In  matters  indifferent,  freedom  should  be  allowed.  This  will  cultivate 
independence  without  the  dangers  attendant  generally  on  it.  The  reasons 
for  right  conduct  should  be  shewn. 

CRITICISMS  ON  ABOVE. 
Answer  1. — An  instance  of  a  very  common  fault  occurs  in  the  opening  para- 
graph— that  of  introducing  matter  which  the  question  does  not  demand.  A 
description  of  the  class-register  is  altogether  out  of  place.  The  examinee  falls 
into  this  error,  perhaps  from  fear,  lest  his  answer  should  not  occupy  a  large 
space,  as  though  quantity,  not  quality,  was  the  test  of  success.  This  is  a  mis- 
i  ake,  for  no  examinee  can  suffer  from  carefully  determining  the  precise  import 
of  a  question,  and  confining  himself  to  its  limits  in  his  reply.  A  favourable 
impression  is  then  made  of  his  judgment,  and  also  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.     The  latter  part  of  the  answer  is  correct. 

Answer  2.— This  is  a  good  outline,  the  nature  of  the  question  and  the- 
general  character  of  the  paper  not  admitting  of  a  fuller  reply.  The  matter 
fairly  fits  the  question,  and  the  writer  evidently  has  more  in  reserve.  Occa- 
sionally, the  clearness  suffers  in  tho  expression.  This,  perhaps,  was  unavoid- 
able in  an  outline,  but,  nevertheless,  might  be  a  serious  defect  in  an  answer  on 
a  professional  subject,  to  be  read  by  an  unprofessional  examiner.  If  possible, 
the  writer's  meaning  should  not  admit  of  mistake.  The  mcagreness  of  the 
statement  on  the  -work  of  apprentices,  and  the  absence  of  reasons  for  tho  work 
assigned,  indicate  a  mind  not  made  up  as  to  the  best  mode  of  employing  this 
agency— which  must  be  considered  a  very  serious  defect  in  one  who  may  shortly 
be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  school, 
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Answer  3. — This  answer  is  fairly  complete  as  an  outline.  The  defects  are 
chiefly  those  of  composition,  and  which  arise  from  superabundance  of  matter, 
the  difficulty  here  being  in  the  way  of  selection.  Faulty  modes  of  expression 
occur,  and  in  no  part  does  the  writer  do  himself  justice.  To  this  haste  must  be 
attributed,  such  an  oversight  as  reserving  \*  hat  he  calls  the  higher  kind  of 
exercise  to  the  higher  classes  ;  yet,  subsequently,  when  describing  it,  showing 
it  to  have  a  phase  equally  applicable  to  younger  children.  The  third  part  misses 
the  mark. 

Answer  4. — In  this  the  examinee  appears  to  less  advantage  than  in  previous 
ones.  He  has  not  waited  to  fix  for  himself  the  exact  force  of  the  question, 
and  from  this  has  arisen  an  indistinctness,  which  a  few  moments  thought  would 
have  prevented.  The  former  part  of  the  answer  deals  in  generalities.  "  When 
other  means  have  failed."  "  When  it  would  be  a  parent's  duty,  it  is  his." 
What  "  other  means."  "  When"  it  would  be  a  parent's  duty,  do  not  appear. 
Yet  these  are  the  points  which  the  question  asks.  That  there  are  other  modes 
of  punishment  within  reach  seems  not  to  be  realized.  Kindness  and  gentle- 
ness, without  any  reason,  are  deemed  incompatible  with  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment in  question.  The  latter  part  of  the  answer  is  commendable  on  account 
of  the  spirit  it  breathes.  But  what  is  there  said,  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
punishment.  "  Considerations"  drawn  from  the  influence  of  corporal  punish- 
ment on  the  child,  the  bystander,  and  the  master  who  habitually  employs  it, 
seem  almost  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  writer's  mind. 

Answer  5. — This  answer  is  essentially  good.  Though  far  from  being  ex 
haustive,  it  contains  sufficient  to  show  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  th 
subject,  and  to  warrant  the  belief  that  his  own  discipline  will  address  itself 
principles  of  human  nature,  instead  of  being  empirical  or  irrational. 

Answer  6. —  A  difficult  subject,  approached  with  a  consciousness  of  it 
difficulty.  A  few  sentences  imply  that  it  had  been  grappled  with,  and  th 
means  indicated  for  the  training  of  the  will  are  in  the  right  direction.  B 
the  writer  has  much  to  read,  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  practise,  before  he  wi 
be  able  to  give  a  really  good  iolution  of  the  problem,  which  has  here  tried  hi 
strength— and  conquered. 


PASSAGE. 


fate  0f  f Msmts. 

LESSON  ON  LANGUAGE. 

Age— 9  to  11. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene." 


Young. 


METHOD.  FULL  NOTES. 

I.  Beadkmean-       I.  Read  the  passage  to  the  children,  and  then  call  on  two  or 
ing  obtained,      three  boys  to  read  it.     Question  on  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
'Procrastination'    — What  is  "procrastination?"     If  not  known,  show  that  it  is 
putting     things    "putting  things  off,"    and   gather  what  is  "put   off"  in  this 
passage.  Proceed  by  questioning  and  exposition  until  tht  senti- 
ments are  fully  appreciated. 


off. 
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II.  Take  out  the 
principal  sen- 
tences in  order 
1.  Procrastina- 
tion— time. 
,  Year  after 
year  it  steals. 


3.  And  ...  [it] 
leaves  the  vast 
concerns,  &c. 

III.  Take  out 
the  subordi- 
nate sentence^ 
&c. 


of 


IV.  Parts 
sentences. 

1.  Subject. 

2.  Predicate. 

3.  Completion 

V.  Parse       the 
words. 


II.  What  is  the  first  principal  sentence  in  this  passage. 
11  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 

The  second,  "  It  steals."  (If  this  answer  is  given  in  order 
to  show  that  it  is  not  the  whole  sentence,  ask  "  What  does  it 
steal.")  The  second  sentence,  then,  is  "  Year  after  year  it 
steals."  Having  done  this,  ask  for  the  Zid  principal  sentence. 
Very  probably,  "  Till  all  are  fled"  will  be  given.  If  it  is, 
repeat  it  to  them,  and  ask  what  is  conveyed  to  them.  Thus, 
suppose  a  person  came  and  said  M  Till  all  are  fled"  without 
stating  anything  else,  we  should  not  know  his  meaning — no- 
idea  would  be  conveyed  to  our  minds.  Having  shown  that 
it  is  not  a  principal  sentence,  leave  it  for  a  time,  and  ask 
for  the  principal  sentence.   Eecapitulate  the  principal  sentences. 

II T.  Have  the  principal  sentences  read  by  one,  and  take  up 
the  2nd,  viz.,  M  It  steals  year  after  year."  How  often  ?  Till 
all  are  fled.  Draw  out  what  it  is  equivalent  to,  viz.,  an  adverb- 
Ask  is  it  a  sentence  and  why.  Similarly  with  the  phrase  "  to 
the  mercies  of  a  moment." 

IV.  Take  up  each  sentence  separately — having  pointed  out 
in  each  the  subject,  predicate,  and  completion.  The  subject  to 
the  3rd  Principal  Sentence  may  not  be  at  first  seen — nor  again 
the  completion — which  consists  of  a  phrase. 

V.  Procrastination,  noun — abstract  (if  not  known,  ask  for 
the  three  classes  and  obtain  from  them  which  it  is  ;  its  rela- 
tion to  the  sentence,  &c. 

Similarly  with  the  other  words.  B. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


A  Course  of  Elementary  Heading  in  Scienee  and  Literature.  By  J.  M. 
M'Culloch,  D.D.  39th  edition,  re-cast  and  enlarged.  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
— Of  the  general  character  of  this  old-established  reading-book  we  need  not 
speak,  for  its  merits  have  been  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  The  present  issue 
is  marked  by  several  changes,  made,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  "to  keep  its 
contents  in  harmony  with  the  great  advance  in  the  subjects  and  methods  of 
elementary  instruction."  Among  the  more  noticeable  changes  are  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  vocabulary  of  scientific  terms;  and  a  scries  of  lessons  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  industrial  life,  and  another  on  language  and  literature.  Many  of 
the  old  lessons  have  been  modified,  and  the  diagrams  and  other  pictorial  illus- 
trations transferred  from  the  appendix  to  the  text. 

Philo-Socrates.  Tart  II.  Among  the  Boys. —  By  William  Ellis.  Smith 
and  Elder. — In  the  form  of  imaginary  conversations  between  a  teacher  and 
his  pupils,  the  writer  endeavours  to  set  forth,  with  clearness,  correct  views 
on  the  subjects  of  labour-selling,  labour- buying,  interchange,  weights  and 
measures,  money,  and  price.  Although  the  conversational  form  in  wnich  the 
instruction  is  put  may,  by  some,  be  considered  au  objection,  we  must  do  Mr; 
Ellis  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  generally  used  it  with  still.  The  import- 
ance of  the  topics  investigated  few  persons  will  deny,  and  that  a  large  amount 
of  instruction  on  them  may  be  communicated  to  children  in  elementary  schools, 
Mr.  Ellis  has  proved.    In  a  particular  class  of  schools  the  subject  has   been 
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taught  for  years,  but  we  suppose  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Commission 
on  Education  will  lead  to  its  introduction  generally.  And  as  Mr.  Ellis  has, 
more  than  any  one  beside,  paid  attention  to  teaching  social  economy  in  schools, 
teachers  will  fiud  their  advantage  in  a  careful  perusal  of  his  manuals. 

Ever ij -day  Things.  By  a  Lady.  Griffith  and  Farran. — The  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  supply  young  people  with  useful  knowledge  respecting  the  principal 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  in  common  use.  The  subjects  are 
well  selected,  and  the  information  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose 
intended. 


(KtatatimtsI  $nteUrpa 


c- 


BATH  DEANERY  SCHOOLMASTERS'   AND   SCHOOLMISTRESSES'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  was  held  on  June  28th,  in  the 
picturesque  village  of  Claverton,  near  Bath,  when  the  members  and  their 
friends  attended  Divine  Service  in  the  Parish  Church,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
to  the  School-room,  where  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  H.  D.  Skrine, 
Esq.,  of  Warleigh  Manor.  Letters,  apologising  for  their  absence  were  read 
from  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  who  has  promised  to  lecture  to  the 
Association  at  the  Christmas  meeting— from  Rev.  E.  D.  Tinling,  H.M.  Inspec- 
tor, and  from  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Rogers. 

The  report  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  congratulates  the  membe: 
upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Association,  there  being  a  balance  in  ham 
of  £9  16s.  0|d,  and  an  increase  of  8  members  upon  the  year.  The  following 
lectures  have  been  given  and  papers  read  .— "  On  the  English  language"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Earle.  late  professor  of  Anglo-Soxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
"  On  the  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher's  Office,  and  the  importance  of  teachin 
by  Example  as  well  as  by  Precept "  by  Rev.  C.  Kemble,  Rector  of  Bath 
"  On  the  working  of  the  Government  System  of  Education  "  by  Mr.  Davies 
Twerton  School  : — "  On  Rewards  and  Punishments"  by  Miss  Wallis  ol  Combe 
Hay.  Mr.  Boswell,  of  Wellow  School,  gave  a  lesson  for  criticism  at  the  last 
quarterly  meeting  on  "  Christ  stilling  the  Tempest."  Five  pounds  worth  of 
sliders  for  the  magic  lantern  have  been  added  to  the  numbers  already  pur- 
chased, and  the  library  has  been  increased  through  the  liberality  of  the  Presi- 
dent,— Messrs.  Longmans  and  James  Gordon,  publishers, — and  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  latter  having  made  a  grant  of  five  pounda 
from  the  Becker  fund  for  the  purchase  of  additional  books.  The  Committee 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  report  of  the  educational  Commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1858,  and  particularise  the  following  objections  which  are 
made  to  the  report.  "  It  has  been  argued"  they  say  "  that  the  county  Capi- 
tation grant  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  will  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  private  adventure  schools,  and  so  far  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
purely  secular  system,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  clearly  laid  down  that  these 
Schools  shall  be  examined  in  religious  knowledge.  Again  it  has  been  objected 
that  if  certificates  are  in  future  only  to  have  an  honorary  value,  instead  of  a 
pecuniary  one,  as  hitherto,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  parents  of  the 
present  pupil  teachers  will  incur  the  expense  of  a  two  years'  residence  in  a 
training  college,  when  by  simply  registering  themselves,  ex-pupil  teachers  are 
at  once  eligible  to  open  private  schools,  and  without  further  training  to  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  assistance  from  the  county  rate.    Under  the  existing  system, 
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too,  great  difficulties  are  experienced  by  many  managers  and  teachers  in  ob- 
taining suitable  candidates  for  pupil  teacherships,  and  a  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  the  very  announcement  of  such  a  change — not  to  mention  its  being  carried 
into  effect — will  materially  increase  these  difficulties."  The  Committee  refrain 
from  giving  an  opinion  upon  these  objections,  but  urge  members  to  discuss  them 
at  their  meetings,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  any  measure  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  report,  may  be  brought  forward  by  the  Government.  The  Com- 
mittee conclude  by  urging  upon  members  the  importance  of  their  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  the  working  of  the  Association,  than  some  of  them  have  done 
during  the  past  year. 

The  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  following  officers  were 
re-elected— President,  H.  D.  Skrine,  Esq. ;  Warleigh  Manor— Treasurer,  Mr. 
Crowden,  Blue  Coat  Schools,  Bath— Six  new  members  were  elected.  A  valu- 
able lecture  on  "  The  Study  of  Words"  was  then  given  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Rhodes,  Vicar  of  Bathampton.  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the 
lecturer,  the  company  tc  the  number  of  62,  sat  down  to  dinner,  after  which  the 
party  rambled  through  the  grounds  of  Claverton  Manor,  which  were  kindly 
thrown  open  by  the  owner,  G.  Vivian,  Esq.,  and  in  the  evening  assembled  on 
on  the  Rectory  lawn,  where  an  excellent  tea  was  liberally  provided  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Hale,  the  rector,  who  with  his  family  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  enjoyments  of  the  members.  Before  separating,  Mr.  C.  Crow- 
den, in  the  name  of  the  members  returned  thanks  to  the  Rev.  W.  Hale  and  his 
family,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  Association  had  been  received  by 
them,  and  to  the  President  for  the  many  proofs  he  has  given  of  his  deep  interest 
in  its  welfare.  The  company  then  proceeded  to  their  homes,  all  agreeing  that 
the  day  they  had  spent,  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  many  pleasant 
Anniversaries  previously  celebrated. 


YOUR  RELATION  TO  THE  ART  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  highest  art  springs  from  the  soundest  philosophy,  and  the  best  methods 
from  both.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  very  obvious  distinction  between 
Art  and  Method.  Art  is  generic  when  applied  to  education  generally,  but 
specific  when  a  section  is  taken  ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  speak  of  the  art  of 
drawing  and  the  art  of  writing,  etc.  Method  also  is  generic,  including  the 
specific.  We  speak  specifically  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  art  of 
writing,  or  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  drawing.  These  dilfer  from 
method  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  all  from  method  in  arranging  classes,  and 
in  school  management. 

In  this  department  we  have,  within  the  the  last  twenty  years,  a  rich  and 
still  rapidly  increasing  literature.  England  has  in  this  given  to  Scotland 
healthful  impulse.  So  rapid  has  been  the  improvement,  that  little  remains  to 
be  desired,  at  least  in  graded  or  regularly  classified  schools,  with  their  separate 
departments  for  separate  ages.  The  Glasgow  Institution  first  demanded  and 
exemplified  this  classification.  In  mixed  schools,  where  children  of  all  ages 
and  attainments  are  crowded  together,  Canon  Moseley's  tripartite  arrangements 
are  perhaps  the  best.  The  number  of  valuable  practical  treatises  on  this  section 
of  your  preparation,  shows  the  public,  or  rather  the  professional,  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held. 

The  very  able  and  comprehensive  work  on  Method,  by  the  Rector  of  this 
Institution,  Beeds  no  commendation.    You  are  familiar  with  its  principles,  and 
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its  exact  practical  directions.*  There  are  others  which  the  student  may 
examine  with  great  advantage,  as  "  Early  and  Infant  School-Education," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Currie,  Hector  of  the  Edinburgh  Normal  School  (Established 
Church) ;  the  Text-Book  on  "  Method  and  School  Management,"  by  Mr.  Gill, 
Cheltenham  ;  and  Tate's  "  Philosophy  of  Method."  There  are  older  works 
than  these,  which  it  is  interesting  to  examine,  as  showing  by  contrast  the  great 
advances  we  have  made,  and  as  encouraging  to  continued  effort.  The  chief  of 
these  are,  Bell's  "  Manual  of  a  National  System,"  and  Lancaster's  "  Experiments 
in  Education."  Every  intelligent  mechanic  knows  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  on  the  steam-engine,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  its  present, 
perfection  ;  why  should  the  teacher  be  more  ignorant  of  the  advances  made  in 
the  methods  of  his  profession  ? 

All  that  can  be  given  in  the  training  colleges  on  this  section,  among  the  mass 
of  other  subjects  requiring  attention,  is  very  limited.  There  is  little  time  for 
purely  professional  study  and  piactice,  but  still  as  much  as  may  raise  you 
immeasurably  above  those  who  enter  on  your  profession  without  a  day's  pre- 
paration as  to  method,  or  a  day's  thought  as  to  the  character  and  structure  of 
that  mind  which  they  undertake  to  enlighten,  expand,  and  mould.  We  have 
reached  the  time  when  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  may  very  properly 
consider  whether  they  might  not  add  another  year  to  the  training  of  the 
highest  certificated  students,  and,  by  higher  rewards,  give  special  recognition 
of  their  success  in  presenting,  for  example,  the  clearest  expositions  of  those 
ultimate  principles  on  which  education,  as  an  art,  is  resting ;  and  for  the 
highest  exhibition  of  Method,  in  lesson-giving  and  in  school  management* 
There  would  then  be  leisure  for  the  systematic  study  of  education  in  its 
philosophy,  art,  and  methods,  and  for  realizing  the  character  and  life  of  such  as 
Felix  Neff,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  others  of  that  class  in  Britain,  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  America.  Such  a  course  as  this  would  give  our  Normal 
Colleges  a  still  higher  place,  and  the  future  teachers  of  the  country  a  stronger 
claim  on  public  respect. — Eraser's  "  Educational  Equipment.'* 


CAPITATION  GRANT  AND  POOR  SCHOOLS. 
1—  I  think  that  the  present  capitation  grant  might  be  rendered  more 
useful  (and  freed  in  part  from  the  well-founded  objection  that  the  largest  share 
goes  to  the  lichest  schools)  if  it  were  regulated  by  the  average  attendance 
instead  of  being  paid  for  those  only  who  have  been  present  176  days.  First, 
it  would  afford  greater  inducement  to  enforce  regular  attendance;  for  every 

1  Manual  of  School  Management,  by  J.  Morrison,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Free  Church 
Training  College.  Glasgow,  William  Hamilton.  The  Principles  and  practice  of  Early 
and  Infant  School- Education  >  by  James  Cuirie,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College.  Edinburgh,  James  Gordon.  Introductory  Text-book  to  Method  and 
School Manar/ement,by  John  Gill,  Lectarer,  Normal  Training  College,  Cheltenham. 
London,  Longman. 

I  specify  these  unhesitatingly  as  among  the  best  works  published  on  this  Section  of 
Public  Instruction,  aad  as  deserving  close  attention.  Taken  together,  they  almost  exhaust  ; 
this  department  of  preparation. 
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attendance  of  every  scholar  would  tell  on  the  average,  whereas,  at  present,  no 
child  admitted  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  or  who  through  illness  or 
otherwise  has  been  absent  two  or  three  months,  can  possibly  entitle  the  school 
to  a  grant.  Secondly,  it  would  partially  correct  the  grievance  of  rich  schools 
getting  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  grant.  Take  as  an  example  two  schools 
which  have  just  been  inspected.  One  is  a  National  School  in  a  rich  suburban 
district;  fees,  3d.  per  week ;  average  attendance,  96;  capitation  boys,  81; 
grant  at  5s.,  £20  5s.  The  other  is  a  poor  London  district,  equally  efficient, 
under  a  first-class  master,  and  pupil  teachers.  Fees,  2d.  per  week  ;  average 
attendance,  137  ;  capitation  boys,  65  ;  grant  at  5s.,  £16  5s.  If  the  grant  were 
28.  6d.  on  the  average,  the  result  would  be,— Rich  school,  96  at  2s.  6d.,  £12  ; 
Poor  school,  137  at  2s.  6d.,  £17  2s.  6d.  Thus,  justice  would  be  done  between 
the  two  schools ;  the  grant  to  the  poorer  would  be  increased,  and  the  public 
would  save  £7  7s.  6d.  at  the  expense  of  the  rich  school. 

Let  no  capitation  grant  be  paid  when  the  school  fee  exceeds  2d.  weekly. 

This  would  confine  the  grant,  as  it  ought  to  be  confined,  to  poor  schools,  and 
save  enough  from  the  rich  to  aid  thousands  of  necessitous  districts,  without 
any  additional  charge  on  the  public  revenue.  Moreover,  the  capitation  grant 
on  this  moderate  scale  might  be  extended.  Let  every  school  which  in  other 
respects  is  eligible  for  aid  from  the  Committee  of  Council  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  grant  without  reference  to  its  being  under  a  certificated  or 
registered  teacher,  provided  that  on  examination  it  reaches  the  Inspector's 
category  of  '*  excellent,  good,  or  fair."  By  this  means,  at  no  great  cost,  relief 
would  be  extended  to  the  poorest  districts,  and  if  the  grant  was  4s.  on  the 
average  attendance,  in  schools  not  exceeding  50,  there  would  be  encouragement 
in  the  smallest  parishes  to  secure  an  efficient  teacher. 

Yours,  &c., 

July,  1861.  J.  M. 

P.S. — If,  as  it  seems  from  Mr.  Lowe's  statement,  it  is  intended  to  increase- 
considerably  the  proportion  of  aid  given  in  shape  of  capitation,  as  result  of 
examination,  will  it  not  greatly  aggravate  the  existing  inequality  between  rich 
and  poor  schools  ?  Can  schools  in  poor  districts,  where  the  fee  is  Id.  or  2d» 
weekly,  compete  with  those  where  the  fee  is  3d,  and  4d.  ? 

[The  above  letter  without  its  post-script,  was  originally  inserted  in  the 
limes.— Ed.] 


Sib,— Would  you  give  the  following  geometrical  exercise,  which  some  of  your 
readers  may  have  seen  before,  a  place  in  the  next  number  of  your  periodical. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

U.S. 

Wigtownshire. 

Through  the  produced  diameter  of  a  given  circle  draw  a  straight  line  at  right 
angles  to  it.  From  the  point  of  intersection  draw  chords.  They  will  cut  the 
circle  in  four  points.  Number  these  points  in  any  one  direction  A  B  C  D.  Join 
A  C  and  B  D,  and  produce  these  lines  to  meet  the  line  which  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  produced  diameter.  It  is  required  to  prove  that  the  points  of  intersection  of 
these  lines  with  the  line  at  right  angles  to  the  produced  diameter  are  equi- 
distant to  the  point  at  which  the  produced  diameter  meets  the  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  it. 
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Mayfield,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 
Sir, — I  sball  be  very  thankful  for  a  corner  in  your  paper  for  both  the  enclosed 
questions.    I  shall  be  glad  of  the  aid  of  any  of  your  able  and  kind  correspondents. 

Tours  truly, 

UTILIS. 

1.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  463  yards,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular 252";  find  the  base  and  angles. 

Side  =  388-413 
C  =  57°        1'    29" 
A  =  32°      58'    31" 

2.  In  an  obtuse  angled  plane  triangle  A  B  C.  if  A  B  is  =  610  feet,  BC  =  1063 
feet,  and  the  angle  B  =  30°  29/  what  are  the  angles  A  and  C,  and  the  side 
A  C? 

A  =  119°      34'      43"  feet. 

C  =    29        56/        17"    A  0  =  620-052        Answer. 

3.  The  base  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  162,  and  the  perpendicular  216  ;  what 
are  the  angles  and  hypotenuse  ? 

Answer.    A  =53°      V    41" 
C  =36°    52/    12" 
A  C  =  270 

[We  do  not  exactly  see  the  object  which  "Utilis"  has  in  requesting  the  solution 
of  the  questions,  unless  he  is  self-teaching  ;  they  are  too  easy  to  one  who  under- 
stands the  subject  and  too  difficult  to  those  who  do  not.  —Ed.] 


Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  see  from  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Cheltenham 
Training  College,  which  I  have  just  received,  that  very  few  students  of  the  years 
1851-2  have  subscribed  to  the  funds  for  raising  a  library,  &c,  for  the  use  of 
the  students— a  desideratum  much  felt  during  my  own  residence  there — and  for 
which  purpose  I  am  happy  to  continue  to  subscribe.  The  female  students  who 
have  already  subscribed,  have  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  their  training,  and 
manifested  a  generous  disposition  and  a  good  example  by  raising  a  greater 
amount  of  subscription,  although  numbering  some  133  less,  sent  out  from 
the  Training  Institution,  than  the  males.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 
anomaly,  as  a  subscription  cf  5s.  per  year  must  be  within  the  power  of  most  male 
teachers  to  bestow  upon  an  institution  so  nobly  conducted,  and  so  admirably 
adapted  from  its  scriptural  principles,  to  the  training  of  our  fellow  teachers  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  circulation  of  the  last  year's 
report  and  let  every  old  student  see  and  read  its  contents,  and  I  dare  venture  to 
predict  that  nothing  will  be  lost,  but  a  great  addition  made  to  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  present  year. 

If  such  a  gathering  of  students  could  be  arranged  as  laid  down  by  me  in  a 
former  number  of  your  paper,  I  feel  confident  that  many  more  subscribers  would 
be  obtained,  without  incurring  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  College 
authorities— a  greater  interest  for  the  cause  would  be  awakened — besides  the  in- 
dividual good  which  must  arise  from  such  an  intercourse  of  practical  educationalists 
in  general. 

I  trust  that  every  student  who  has  left  the  Training  College  has  been  solicited  in 
this  matter,  and  if  so,  I  will  leave  the  cause  in  their  hands,  feeling  assured  that 
they  have  the  interest  of  the  place  at  heart. 

Yours  truly, 

A  CHELTENHAM  STUDENT  OF  1851  AND  1852. 
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The  Minutes  of  Council  are  so  far  like  the  Minutes  of  Time  that, 
taught  by  past  experience,  we  live  in  wonder  what  a  new  one  may 
possibly  bring  forth.  Constant  changes,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
have  produced  incessant  restlessness  in  the  minds  of  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmanagers  detrimental  to  steady  progress.  Our  readers 
will  perceive  that  a  New  Code  of  the  Minutes,  from  which  we  have 
extracted  a  portion  referring  to  elementary  schools,  has  just  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  from  them  they  may  learn  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  have  not  been  slow  to  legislate  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  Our  present  remarks  refer 
to  the  Training  Institutions.  It  is  proposed  to  curtail  them  of  the 
privilege  of  filling  all  their  vacancies  with  Queen's  Scholars,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  short  extract : — 

"From  among  the  candidates  declared  to  be  admissible,  pursuant  to  Article 
96,  the  authorities  of  each  normal  school  may  select  as  many  Queen's  scholars 
as,  together  with  those  whose  scholarships  are  extended  (Article  105),  are 
equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  accommodation  in  each  establishment." 

One  fifth  must  be  reserved  for  ordinary  students,  or  to  be  left 
unfilled-up.  The  decision  will  be  attended  with  a  twofold  injury, 
one  in  regard  to  the  candidates  for  Queen's  Scholarships,  and  one 
in  regard  to  the  Normal  Colleges.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  first 
respect,  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  candidates  who  would  otherwise 
obtain  scholarships  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  disappointed, 
and  either  forego  the  benefits  of  a  course  of  training,  or  accept 
such  terms  as  the  authorities  of  Training  Colleges  are  in  a  position 
to  offer  them. 
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The  effect  of  the  Minute  upon  the  Training  Colleges  themselves 
will  be  disastrous.  The  arrangements  now  exist  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  a  full  complement  of  students,  and  the  loss  of  one-fifth 
of  their  income  will  bring  many  of  them  to  a  state  of  absolute 
insolvency.  It  is  strange  that  the  Committee  of  Council  should  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  not  only  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  Normal  Institutions  are  doing  their  work  well, 
but  to  the  further  fact,  that  they  will  not  bear  any  withdrawal  of 
the  public  grants  upon  which  they  depend.  It  may  be  argued 
that  these  institutions  should  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources* 
but  we  answer  that  the  Commissioners  thought  so  too  before  they 
looked  into  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend.  The 
only  two  sources  of  income,  independently  of  the  Government 
grants,  are  twofold.  There  is  the  source  of  private  students  paying 
their  own  expences,  and  there  is  that  of  voluntary  subscriptions. 
The  first,  never  a  plentiful  one,  by  reason  of  the  profitable  openings 
for  respectable  young  men  in  other  departments  of  industry,  has 
been  positively  dried  up  by  the  operation  of  the  Minutes  of  1846. 
They  cannot  contend  with  the  better  prepared  class  of  pupil 
teachers.  The  second  source,  that  of  private  subscriptions,  cannot 
be  depended  upon  for  the  same  reason.  The  Minutes  of  Council 
have  evoked  the  voluntary  energies  of  private  individuals,  but 
those  energies  are  fully  monopolised  upon  the  support  of  local 
schools,  in  order  to  call  forth  the  public  grants.  The  clergy  having 
already  exhausted  this  source  for  objects  near  at  hand,  none  is  left 
for  the  distant  Training  School,  a  [hundred  miles  away,  in  whose 
direct  management  they  take  no  part.  So  long  indeed  as  party 
spirit  is  strong  in  the  church,  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting funds  for  the  support  of  any  institution  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  given  section,  but  it  is  undesirable  for  the  State  to 
make  capital  of  the  Church's  weakness,  and  as  soon  as  a  greater 
fusion  prevails,  and  lines  of  demarcation  between  party  and  party 
become  less  distinct,  our  Training  Colleges,  except  those  of  a 
Diocesan  character,  are  found  to  languish.  "We  do  not  know  what 
steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Directors  of  our  Training  Colleges  on 
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the  present  occasion,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  whose  educational  efforts  have  been  rather 
thanklessly  acknowledged  and  constantly  paralysed  by  a  sense  of 
insecurity  and  incessant  change.  Their  present  condition  is  that  of 
men  who  feel  that  a  march  has  been,  in  the  absence  of  Parliament, 
stealthily  gained  upon  them. 


Since  we  have  written  the  above,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  more  closely  the  nature  of  the  new  regulations.  They 
deal  a  more  deadly  blow  against  the  efficiency  of  Training  Colleges 
than  a  cursory  glance  had  led  us  to  expect.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
certificate  carries  no  direct  pecuniary  value,  and  its  quality  no 
longer  depends  upon  the  position  occupied  by  a  student  in  the  class 
list.  All  inducement  is  removed  to  exertion  ;  and  every  premium 
offered  to  leave  the  Training  College  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  take  charge  of  a  school  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Training  Colleges  consented  to  accept  a  smaller  grant  on 
behalf  of  students  who  had  only  resided  one  year,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  larger  one  at  the  end  of  the  second.  The  effect  of 
the  Minute  is  a  breach  of  faith  so  far  as  it  will  sweep  away  all 
second  year  students. 

Again,  the  same  rule  which  cuts  off  augmentation  of  salary  from 
certificated  masters,  also  deprives  masters  of  Training  Colleges  and 
lecturers  of  their  claims.  But  there  is  this  important  difference, 
that  managers  of  common  schools  have  given  to  them  an  increased 
amount  of  capitation  grant,  from  which  they  can  make  compensation 
to  the  teachers  whom  they  employ.  In  Training  Colleges,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  is  there  not  any  increased  source  of  income 
allowed  out  of  which  to  make  compensation,  but  the  existing  source 
of  public  support  is  at  the  same  time  materially  lessened. 

It  may  be  answered  that  this  is  the  very  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  desire  to  throw  the  burden  of  support  more  largely  upon 
private  benevolence.  "VVe  have  given  reasons  for  our  opinion  that 
the  attempt  will  be  fruitless,  and  we  draw  attention  to  the  following 
quotations  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 
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"  We  do  not  recommend  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  aid  at 
present  given  to  the  Colleges  in  various  forms  "  (p.  153).  Again, — 
"  It  may  be  asserted  that  although  the  money  is  well  spent,  and 
though  the  relation  between  the  Government  and  Training  Colleges 
is  satisfactory,  the  assistance  given  discourages  private  liberality, 
and  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  it  would  be  compensated  by 
an  increase  of  private  subscriptions.  We  do  not  agree  with  this 
opinion.  .  .  .  An  institution  which  produces  good  teachers  may 
be  the  most  effiicient  of  all  aids  to  education,  but  it  appeals  to  no 
sympathy,  it  relieves  no  immediate  distress,  and  it  accordingly 
obtains  subscriptions  with  difficulty." 

We  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  code  as  it  affects  elementary 
schools.  We  are,  however,  much  mistaken  if  the  country  will 
submit  to  the  new  principle  of  apportioning  public  grants  without 
any  other  condition  of  religious  training  than  now  applies  to 
British  and  Foreign  Schools.  "We  believe  also  that  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  Council  Office  has  a  moral  right  to  withhold  the 
augmentation  of  salary,  which  has  been  accepted  by  certificated 
masters,  and  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  candidates  for  Queen's 
Scholarships.  It  is  true  that  the  intention  of  the  Council  Office  is 
to  simplify  the  method  of  payment,  and  not  to  reduce  it ;  but  will 
the  Schoolmaster  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  Schoolmanagers 
which  they  have  reposed  in  the  Central  Office  in  London.  In  other 
words  may  not  the  change  not  only  unintentionally  prove  an  injury 
to  the  existing  Schoolmaster,  but  also  introduce  such  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  Office  as  to  go  far  to  weaken,  if  not 
destroy,  the  whole  Pupil-Teacher  system  ?  All  friends  of  education 
must  look  well  into  the  probable  operation  of  a  sudden  change 
somewhat  suspiciously,  not  to  say  surreptitiously  (though  we  do 
not  like  to  use  harsh  words)  after  the  dispersion  of  Parliament. 


GRANTS    TO    MAINTAIN    SCHOOLS. 


[We  copy  the  following  extract  from  The  Revised  Code  of  Minutes,  sanctioned 
at  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  29th  July,  1861. 

Section  I. 

Annual  Grants  conditional  upon  the  Number  and  Proficiency  of  the 

Scholars,  the  Number  and  Qualifications  of  the  Teachees, 

and  the  State  of  the  Schools. 

38.  Schools  may  meet  three  times  daily ;  viz.,  in  the  morning,  afternoon , and 

evening. 
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39.  Schools  which  do  not  meet  more  than  once  daily  cannot  receive  grants. 

40.  The  managers  of  Schools  may  claim  per  scholar  Id.  for  every  attendance, 
after  the  first  100,  at  the  morning  or  afternoon  meetings,  and  after  the  first  12 
at  the  evening  meetings,  of  their  school,  within  the  year  defined  by  Article  17.* 

Attendances  under  Half-time  Acts  may  be  multiplied  by  two  to  make  up  the 
preliminary  number.  One-third  part  of  the  sum  thus  claimable  is  forfeited  if 
the  scholar  fails  to  satisfy  the  inspector  in  reading,  one-third  if  in  writing,  and 
one-third  if  in  arithmetic  respectively,  according  to  Article  44. 

41.  No  claim  may  be  made  on  account  of — 

(a)  Any  scholar,  except  in  group  IV.,  who  has  given  less  than   16 

morning  or  afternoon  attendances,  or  8  evening  attendances,  within 
the  31  days  preceding  the  date  of  the  return  ; 

(b)  Evening  attendances  by  scholars  under  13  years  of  age  ; 

(c)  A  third  attendance  on  the  same  day  ; 
{d)  Scholars  once  passed  in  group  IV. 

42.  The  claim  is  to  be  made,  and  the  examination  recorded,  in  a  schedule  of 
the  following  form,  or  in  such  a  modification  of  it  as  the  Committee  of  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 


*  The  Commissioners  estimate  the  cost  of  education  at  30s.  per  annum  (p.  345)  and 
recommend  that  the  average  grant  obtainable  should  be  about  10s.  per  child,  never 
exceeding  15s.  per  child. 

Fifteen  shillings  =  180  pence,  may  be  earned,  according  to  the  proposed  scale,  by  an 
attendance  (twice  per  diem)  of  140  days  =  the  attendance  proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
as  reasonable  to  aim  at  (p.  330). 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioners,  the  education  of  every  100 
children  =  £150,  and  according  to  a  rough  application  of  the  Table  at  p.  172  of  their 
Report  to  the  proposed  scale,  the  grant  obtainable  for  the  attendance  of  100  children, 
would  be  £04  3s.  4d.,  before  the  reductions  consequent  upon  examination  and  inspection. 
The  average  therefore,  including  evening  scholars,  would  probably  not  exceed  10s.  per 
head.    The  calculation  is  as  follows  : — 

Amount  of  Grant  for  100  Children  at  Id.  per  Attendance  after  the 

First  100  Attendances. 
Out  of  every  100  children,  according  to  the  average  of  England  and  Wales,  (Eeport 
p.  172,)  taking  round  numbers,  and  counting  1  day  —  2  attendances  :— 

20  make  less  than  100  attendances =£000 

20    „      between  100  and  200  =  (upon  an  average)  150,  of 

which  50  at  Id.  =  20  x  4s.  2d 4    3    4 

20    „      between  20U  and  3U0  =  (upon  an  average)  250,  of  which 

150  at  Id.  =  20  X  12s.  6d 12  10    0 

20    „      between  300  and  400  =  (upon  an  average)  350,  of  which 

250  at  Id.  =  20  x  20s.  lUd 20  16    8 

20    „      between  100  and  440  =  (upon  an  average)  420,  of  which 

320  at  Id,  =  20  X  20s.  8d 26  13    4 


£64    3    4 
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43.  Group    I.  is  confined  to  children  between  3  and  7  years  of  age. 
,,        JI.  between  7  and  9  years  of  age. 

„      III.         n        9    »   n 
„       IV.         „       1 1  and  upwards. 
Those  scholars  who  attend  in  the  evenings  only   (Articles  40—1),  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  in  group  IV.,  and  entered  therein  after  the  rest. 


41.] 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III.   j           Group  IV. 

Reading  - 

Narrative  ia    mono- 

A short  para- 

A short    para- A    short   ordi-\   1?.- 

syllables. 

graph  from 

graph  from  aj     nary       para-  \  "a 

an  elemen- 

more        ad-j     graph    in     a 

S  o 

tary    read- 

vanced read-j     newspaper,  or 

E 

ing     book 

ing  book  used'     other  modern 

o 

used  in  the 

in  the  school.'    narrative. 

School. 

5\s 

Writing   - 

Form  on  black-board 

A     sentence 

A  sentence  slow- 

Another    short 

g-3 

or      slate,       from 

from     the 

ly       dictated 

ordinary    pa- 

£»g 

dictation,     letters, 

same  para- 

once by  a  few 

ragraph  in  a 

3~ 

capital  and   small, 

graph  slow- 

words    at    a 

newspaper,  or 

tots 

manuscript. 

lyreadonce 

time,  from  the 

other  modern 

'2  e* 

and     then 

same     book, 

narrative, 

®  s 

dictated  in 

but  not  from 

slowly       die-    J  "  to 
tated  once  by  /  is  >» 

single 

the  paragraph 

words. 

read. 

a  few  words 

—  n 

.a  * 

at  a  time. 

Arithmetic 

Form  on  black-board 

A  sum  in  any 

A  sum  in  com-iA  sum  in  prac- 

60— 

a 

or  slate,  from  dic- 

simple rule 

pound     rules!    tice  or  simple 

12  o 

tation,  figures   up 

as    far    as 

(money     and 

proportion. 

0  •H 

to   20;     name   at 

short  divi- 

common 

*•§  . 

sight  figures  up  to 

sion     (in- 

weights   and 

^is 

20;    add  and  sub- 

clusive). 

measures). 

scholai 
for  ex 
manage 

tract  figures  up  to 

10,    orally,     from 

examples  on  black- 

-t 

board. 

/  » 

45.  The  grant  may  either  be  withheld  altogether  or  reduced. 

46.  The  grant  is  withheld  altogether, — 

(a)  If  the  school  bo  not  held  in  a  building  certified  by  the  inspector  to  be 
healthy,  properly  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated,  supplied  with 
offices,  and  containing  in  the  principal  school-room  at  least  80 
cubical  Feet  of  internal  space  for  each  child  in  average  attendance. 

(b)  If  the  principal  teacher  be  not  duly  certificated  (Article  61.) 

(c)  If  the  girls  in  the  school  be  not  taught  plain  needlework  as  part  of 

the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
(<7)  If  the  registers  be  not  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant 

confidence  in  the  returns. 
(*)  If,  on  the  inspector's  report,  there  appears  to  be  any  primd  facie 

objection  of  a  gross  kind,    A  second  inspection,  wherein  another 

inepector  or  inspectors  takes  part,  is  made  in  every  such  ingtance, 
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and  if  the  grant  be  finally  withheld,  a  special  minute  is  made  and 
recorded  of  the  case. 
(f)  If  three  persons  at  least  be  not  designated  to  sign  the  receipt  for  the 
grant  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

47.  The  grant  is  reduced, — 

(a)  By  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  in  the  whole, 
upon  the  inspector's  report,  for  faults  of  instruction  or  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  (after  one  year's  notice)  for  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  to  remedy  any  such  defect  in  the  premises 
as  seriously  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  or  to 
provide  proper  furniture,  books,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of 
elementary  instruction. 

(b)  By  the  sum  of  £10  for  every  completed  number  of  30  scholars  after 

the  first   50  in  average  attendance  who  are  without  a  teacher 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Articles  61,  or  75-83,  or  85-7. 

(c)  By  its  excess  above 

1.  The  amount  of  school  fees  and  subscriptions ;  or, )  in  the  year  defin- 

2.  The  rate  of  15s. per  scholar  in  average  attendance,  J  ed  by  Article  17. 

48.  If  the  excess  of  scholars  over  the  ratio  of  30  to  every  pupil-teacher  has 
arisen  from  increased  attendance  of  children  since  the  last  settlement  of  the 
school  staff  (Articles  56,  57),  the  forfeiture  prescribed  by  Article  45  (b)  does 
not  accrue. 

49.  In  every  school  receiving  annual  grants  is  to  be  kept,  besides  the  ordinary 
registers  of  attendance, — 

(a)  A  diary  or  log-book. 

(b)  A  portfolio  wherein  may  be  laid  all  official  letters,  which  should  be 

numbered  (1,  2,  3,  &c.)  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

Section  II. 

TEACHERS   REFERRED   TO   IN   THE    PRECEDING    SECTION. 

58.  The  recognized  classes  of  teachers  are, — 

(a)  Certificated  teachers. 

(b)  Pupil-teachers. 

(e)  Assistant  teachers. 

59.  Lay  persons  alone  can  be  recognized  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools: 

CERTIFICATED     TEACHERS. 

60.  Teachers  in  order  to  obtain  certificates,  must  be  examined  (Article  116), 
and  must  undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in  school  (Articles  67,  68). 

61.  Certificates  are  of  four  classes.  The  fourth  (lowest)  class  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  grade  (Article  117),  and  includes  special  certificates  for 
teachers  of  infants  (Article  111).  No  certificate  is  issued  above  the  fourth  class. 
Certificates  are  raised  to  the  higher  classes  by  good  service  only  (Article  72). 

EXAMINATION  . 

62.  Teachers  are  examined  for  certificates  as  means  of  distributing  the 
Parliamentary  grant  to  schools.  The  examination  is  not  open  to  candidates  for 
professional  diplomas  only. 

63.  Examinations  are  held  in  December  of  each  year  at  the  several  training 
schools  under  inspection  (Articles  108  and  114).  The  relative  proficiency  of 
the  candidates  according  to  examination  is  recorded  upon  their  certificates,  but 
does  not  affect  the  class  of  them  (Article  61). 
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64.  A  syllabus,  for  male  and  female  candidates  respectively,  of  the  course  of 
study  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 

65.  The  names  of  teaohers  desiring  to  be  examined  must  be  notified  by  the 
managers  of  their  schools  to  the  Committee  of  Council  before  the  1st  day  of 
November  preceding  the  examination. 

66.  Candidates  admissible  to  be  examined  for  certificates,  must  (in  addition 
to  Articles  62  and  65)  fulfil  one  of  the  following  conditions,  viz.  : — 

(a)  They  must  have  resided  for  one  or  more  years  as  students  in  normal 

schools  under  inspection  (Articles  88,  108,  and  110) ;  or, 
(5)  Must  be  upwards  of  22  years  of  age,  and  either, 

1.  Have  completed  an  engagement  as  pupil -teacher  satisfactorily;  or, 

2.  Have  obtained  at  least  two  favourable  reports  with  an  interval 
of  one  year  between  them  upon  the  school  in  which  they  are  still 
employed. 

PROBATION. 

67.  Candidates  for  certificates,  besides  successfully  passing  their  examina- 
tion, must,  as  teachers  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  schools,  obtain  two 
favourable  reports  from  the  inspector,  with  an  interval  of  one  year  between 
them ;  and,  if  the  first  of  these  reports  be  not  preceded  by  service  of  three 
months  (at  the  least)  since  the  examination,  a  third  report,  at  an  interval  of  one 
year  after  the  second  report,  is  required. 

68.  One  favourable  report  is  sufficient  after  the  examination,  if  the  candidate, 
being  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  school,  has  obtained  two  favourable 
reports  in  consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination. 

69.  Teachers  under  probation  satisfy  the  conditions  which  require  that  schools 
be  kept  by  certificated  teachers. 

70.  If  the  aecoDd  (or  third)  report  is  favourable,  a  certificate  of  the  fourth 
class  is  issued,  and  remains  in  force  (unless  recalled  under  Articles  73,  74)  for 
the  next  five  years ;  after  which  interval  it  is  open  to  revision,  according  to 
the  intermediate  annual  reports  ;  and  so  on  after  each  further  period  of  five 
years  until  the  first  class  is  reached. 

71.  No  teacher  who  has  changed  more  than  once  from  one  school  to  another 
during  the  five  years  preceding  revision  can  be  advanced  to  a  higher  class, 

72.  He-examination  is  not  permitted  to  candidates  once  passed,  unless  they 
fall  under  Article  117. 


SECOND  EPISTLE  TO   THE  CORINTHIANS. 

No.  VI. 

Chap.  ix.  illustrates  the  statement  of  the  last  verse,  in  which  St.  Paul  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  be  an  example  of  self-denial  to  others  by 
abstaining  from  insisting  upon  his  rights.  (1)  Observe  the  climax  ;  he  w&sfree 
and  independent  of  them;  he  was  an  apostle;  he  had  seen  the  Lord  super- 
naturally  ;  and  he  was  a  successful  apostle,  their  conversion  being  his  work 
and  voucher;  seen  Jesus— as  shewn  in  Acts  ix.  17  ;  xviii.  9  ;  xxii.  17.     (4)  To 
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eat  and  drink— at  the  expence  of  the  church.  (5)  to  lead  about— to  take  with 
them  at  the  public  expence  ;  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  rather  a  sister  or  believer  as  a 
wife;  brethren  of  the  Lord — as  James  (Gal.  i.  19)  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  Joses, 
Simon,  Judas  and  Peter  (Matt.  viii.  14).  (6)  Barnabas — it  would  seem  that  he 
had  adopted  St.  Paul's  determination  to  depend  upon  his  own  maintenance. 
(7 — 12)  St.  Paul  illustrates  his  right  of  maintenance  by  examples  of  everyday 
life — the  soldier,  the  vine-dresser,  the  shepherd,  all  claim  their  wages,  a  claim 
enforced  (9)  by  the  Mosaic  law.  (10)  for  our  sakes— that  we  may  transfer  the 
same  lesson  from  oxen  to  human  labourers  in  the  spiritual  field.  (11)  spiritual 
things — nourishing  the  spirit — carnal  things— nourishing  the  flesh.  (12)  The 
same  claim  enlorced  by  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  priesthood.  (14)  So 
also — Christ's  command  was  after  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  As 
those  who  served  the  altar  were  supported,  so  should  those  who  preach  the 
gospel.  The  contrast  between  serving  the  altar  and  preaching  the  gospel 
conveys  an  irresistible  but  silent  argument  that  Christian  ministers  have  no 
office  as  sacrificing  priests.  (17)  'If  I  do  this  thing  of  my  own  will  (which  I 
do  not)  I  can  claim  a  reward,  as  all  voluntary  labourers  can  who  let  themselves 
out  for  hire  ;  but  if  (as  is  the  case)  against  my  will,  I  am  placed  in  the  position 
of  a  steward  ;  if  I  can  be  said  to  have  a  reward,  it  must  be  one  that  excludes 
boasting.  (18)  What  then  is  my  reward,  that  I  may  (be  induced  to)  preach 
the  gospel  without  charge  ?  It  is  a  future  and  prospective  one.  (19)  gain  the 
more — i.e.  as  my  reward,  the  reward  of  giving  up  his  freedom  and  becoming 
subject  to  all,  as  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  as  a  Gentile  among  the  Gentiles  (those 
not  under  the  law)  as  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii)  drawing  his  arguments  from  natural 
religion,and  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.) ;  the  weak — who  had  difficulties  to  struggle  with. 
(22)  all  things  to  all  wen— accommodating  himself  to  the  prejudices  and  circum- 
stances of  his  hearers  ;  might  save  some — this  was  his  reward  immediately,  that 
he  might  be  ultimately  at  the  Lord's  coming  a  partaker  of  the  gospel  in  its  eternal 
blessings.  This  great  prize  he  likens  (24 — 27)  to  that  of  an  Isthmian  race,  to 
the  struggles  for  which  he  likens  not  only  his  own  as  an  apostle,  but  theirs  as 
Christians.  The  training  consisted  of  self-denial.  His  self-denial  was  the 
refusal  to  be  beholden  to  them  for  support.  (26)  beat  the  air — by  missing  his 
antagonist.  (27)  I  myself  shall  be  a  castaway — the  meaning  of  this  verse  with 
the  whole  chapter  will  be  seen  by  connecting  it  with  the  last  veree  of  the 
previous  chapter  where  he  had  cited  himself  as  an  example  of  refusing  what 
was  in  itself  right  for  the  good  of  others.  He  brings  under  his  body,  like  a 
wrestler  in  training,  in  order  that  while  he  is  preaching  to  others  the  duty  of 
self-denial,  he  should  himself  be  pronounced  by  the  judge  of  the  games  to  be  a 
castaway,  or  rather  a  rejected  candidate  for  the  prize,  for  not  haviDg  conformed 
to  the  rules  of  training. 

The  great  lesson  taught  by  this  chapter  is  the  lesson  of  example.  In  the 
preceding  chapter  St.  Paul  had  demanded  a  tender  regard  for  the  scruples  of 
others,  and  lest  any  should  say,  it  is  easier  to  command  others  than  to  practise 
oneself,  he  asserts  his  own  practical  consistency.  The  whole  ninth  chapter 
proves  this.  It  is  simply  divided  into  two  parts.  I  His  claim  to  personal 
privileges  illustrated  (a)  by  the  usages  of  common  life,  (b)  by  the  Mosaic  Law, 
(e)  by  the  command  of  Christ.  II.  Mis  abandonment  of  that  claim  that  he 
might  (a)  gain  the  reward  of  souls  and  (b)  be  proved  an  accepted  candidate, 
not  a  castaway. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Among  the  Parliamentary  Papers  recently  issued  are  two  small  volumes 
containing  some  information  collected  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  during  the 
recent  education  inquiry.  Mr.  Chadwick  shows  in  these  papers  that  the  present 
practice  of  long  hours  of  teaching  is  a  wide  cause  of  enervation  and  predisposition 
to  disease,  and  induces  also  habits  of  listlessness  and  dawdling.  The  half-time 
system  is  found  to  give  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  education  as  the  whole 
time  ;  and  common  sense  tells  us  that  a  boy  who  has  acquired  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  in  half  the  time  of  another  boy  must  have  obtained  a  proportion- 
ately superior  habit  of  mental  activity.  It  is  this  alertness,  combined  with 
the  bodily  aptitudes  created  by  drill,  that  gives  the  comparatively  stunted  boys 
of  the  town  a  preference  over  the  strong  robust  lads  horn  the  coast.  Good 
schoolmasters  say  that  about  three  hours  a  day  are  as  long  as  a  bright,  voluntary 
attention  on  the  part  of  children  can  be  secured,  and  that  in  that  period  they 
may  really  be  taught  as  much  as  they  can  receive ;  all  beyond  the  profitable 
limit  is  waste.  Hence  it  is  urged  that  part  of  the  long  schools  hours  be  devoted 
to  gymnastic  exercises  or  drill,  as  part  of  the  system  of  education,  or  that  tho 
half-time  system  be  more  adopted.  It  is  a  frequent  complaint  by  runaway 
apprentices  and  vagrant  children,  that  the  work  to  which  they  were  first  put 
was  really  very  painful  to  them ;  but  children,  while  at  school*  might  be 
gradually  introduced  and  accustomed  to  labour  and  exertion.  Early  physical 
training  would  remove  or  diminish  congenital  defects  or  bodily  weakness.  It 
is  estimated  that  an  addition  of  at  least  a  fifth  might  be  made  to  the  efficiency 
and  valuj  of  a  boy  as  a  labourer  in  after  life — an  addition  equivalent,  in  the 
mass,  to  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  one-fifth  more  of  population,  without  the 
expense  of  additional  food,  clothes,  or  shelter,  to  maintain  them.  Drill  is  very 
strongly  recommended  by  many  eminent  men,  who  give  their  testimony  in 
these  papers.  It  improves  the  health,  the  carriage,  the  manners,  even  the 
character;  sharpens  the  attention,  gives  habits  of  obedience,  promptness, 
regularity,  and  self- restraint.  Sir  F.  B.  Head  writes; — "No  animal,  whether 
on  four  legs  or  two,  can  be  of  any  use  in  the  workshop  of  man  until  he  has  been 
sufficiently  divested  of  that  portion  of  his  natural  inheritance  called  *  a  will 
of  his  own.'  What's  the  use  of  a  cow  if  she  won't  allow  either  man  or  maid 
to  milk  hor  ?— what's  the  use  of  horse  if  he  won't  put  his  head  into  a  collar  or 
suffer  a  saddle  on  his  back  ?  A  system  of  military  drill  in  our  schooh  would 
prove  so  beneficial  that,  if  once  adopted,  an  uudrilled  young  man,  like  a  raw 
unbroken  borra,  would  be  considered  unserviceable."  "  I  should  consider  a 
youth  of  double  value,"  says  Mr.  Whitworth,  "  who  has  had  the  training  of  the 
nature  of  a  drill ;  he  attends  to  commands  ;  he  keeps  everything  he  has  to  do 
with  in  a  high  state  of  cleanliness ;  defects  are  corrected,  and  special  qualifi- 
cations brought  out,"  "We  find  the  drilled  man  very  superior,"  says 
Mr.  Fairbairn.  u  They  are  constantly  in  readiness  for  the  protection  of 
the  country,''  writes  Lieutenant-General  Shaw  Kennedy.  "Men  are 
frequently  required,"  says  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  "  to  use  their  strength 
in  concert,  for  which  they  must  have  confidence  in  one  another ;  I  have 
frequently  seen  trained  men  weed  out  unskilled  men  where  heavy  lifting 
has  been  required,  because  they  dare  not  risk  the  danger  arising  from 
unskilled  strength."  Here,  therefore,  is  a  special  advantage  over  and 
above  the  uses  of  education  generally.    "  I  would  not,"  said  an  emiueut 
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manufacturer,  "  take  less  than  £7,000  for  my  whole  set  of  workmen  in  exchange 
for  the  uneducated,  ill-trained,  and  ill-conducted  workmen  of  the  manufacturer 
opposite.  The  steadiness  of  the  educated  men  induces  steadiness  of  work  and 
comparative  certainty  in  the  qaality  and  quantity  of  the  produce."  Why  do 
you  bespeak  children  from  the  infant  school  in  preference  to  others  ?"  an 
operative  was  asked :  "  Because  they  require  less  beating,  and  they  are  sooner 
taught,"  was  the  expressive  answer.  It  is  maintained  in  the  paper  that  much 
might  be  made  of  the  existing  means  of  education  by  a  system  of  union  and 
consolidation  and  gradation  of  schools,  and  a  division  of  educational  labour ; 
and  with  improvements  of  this  nature,  and  contemplating  the  striking  results 
of  education  in  the  district  half-time  industrial  schools  for  paupers — schools 
which  are  emancipating  children  from  hereditary  pauperism  and  crime  by 
methods  of  training  which  might  be  so  much  more  widely  adopted — "  men  like 
us,  past  the  middle  period  of  life,"  writes  Mr.  Chad  wick,  addressing  Mr.  Senior, 
H  might  expect  to  see  in  a  few  years  a  change  in  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  population,  as  great  as  any  change  produced  by  improvements 
in  physical  science  and  art  in  our  time." 
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They  stand  those  hills  of  Sion, 

Con  jubilant  with  song, 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel, 

And  many  a  martyr  throng. 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them, 

The  light  is  aye  serene  ; 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed, 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen. 


III. 
There  is  the  throne  of  David  ; 

And  there  from  toil  released, 
The  shout  of  them  that  triumph, 

And  keep  their  holy  feast ; 
And  they  beneath  their  Leader 

Who  conquered  in  the  fight, 
For  ever  and  for  ever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white. 


IV. 
To  thee  0  dear,  dear  country, 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep, 
For  very  love,  beholding, 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep. 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the  breast, 
And  medicine  in  sickness, 

And  life,  and  love,  and  rest. 


O  one,  O  only  mansion  ! 

O  Paradise  of  joy  ! 
Where  tears  are  ever  banished, 

And  smiles  have  no  alloy. 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

All  plants  are  great  and  small- 
The  cedars  of  the  forest, 

The  hyssop  on  the  wall. 


VI. 

With  jaspar  glow  thy  bulwarks, 

Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze, 
The  sardis  and  the  topaz, 

Unite  in  thee  their  rays; 
Thine  ageless  walls  are  bounded 

With  Amythyst  unpriced, 
Thy  saints  build  up  its  fabric. 

And  the  corner  stone  is  Christ: 


VII. 
Thou  hast  no  shore  fair  ocean, 

Thou  hast  no  time  bright  day, 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  far  away  ; 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

They  raise  thy  holy  Tower. 
Thine  is  the  Victor's  laurel, 

And  thine  the  golden  dower. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  IN  THE  CITY. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  22nd  of 
April  last,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  classes  on  a  new  and  broader  basis,  and  to  this  committee  were  appointed 
Messrs.  Chester,  Cole,  Hoare,  Thornton,  T.  Whittington,  and  M.  Carpenter, 
beside  the  two  late  honorary  secretaries.  The  project  now  in  view  is  the 
establishment  of  a  college,  and  the  young  men  are  asked  if  they  may  be  relied 
on  to  maintain  it  if  once  established  and  endowed  ?  We  think  an  unequivocal 
"  yes"  may  be  given  in  reply.  The  young  men  of  the  City  have  enough  spirit, 
and  sufficiently  understand  their  own  interests  to  ensure  permanent  success  to 
such  an  institution,  which  we  feel  assured  would  work  wonders  to  elevate  the 
noviciates  in  commercial  life,  and  ensure  a  higher  status  of  commercial  morality 
than  we  dare  boast  of  at  present.  It  is  not  strange,  though  true,  that  in  most 
of  the  painful  instances  of  breach  of  confidence  in  monetary  affairs  which  have 
been  reported  and  judicially  investigated  of  late  years,  one  great  vice  has  been 
found  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  moral  obliquity — the  vice  of  gambling,  the 
elements  of  which  were  generally  acquired  in  youth,  and  strengthened  as  age 
increased,  and  with  age,  the  too  frequently  developed  passion  of  avarice. 
Sound  religious  and  moral  instruction  is  the  only  antidote  of  an  attainable  kind, 
within  the  scope  of  human  means,  against  such  ruinous  infatuations  ;  and  we 
are  bold  to  say  that  those  who  would  come  last  of  all  into  the  society  of 
blacklegs  and  the  secret  traders  in  doctrines  of  chance,  are  those  young  men 
who  have  given  themselves  heartily  to  intellectual  studies  in  connection  with 
institutions  founded  on  high  religious  principles.  We  cannot,  then,  but  wish 
success  to  this  enterprise,  and  that  mu3t  depend  on  the  young  men  themselves. 
"  Unless  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  600  members  always  on  the  books  we  cannot 
help  you  in  the  way  that  we  desire,''  says  the  circular  issued  by  the  late 
secretaries.  Surely,  if  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  proposal,  it  will  forthwith 
have  the  attention  it  merits  in  all  the  great  commercial  houses  where  young 
men  are  employed,  and  be  sealed  with  their  general  approbation,  as  a  proposal 
made  for  no  private  or  selfish  ends,  but  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  to  prove 
the  staple  of  society  in  the  future.  On  Monday,  the  3rd  of  June,  a  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Sussex  Hall,  to  report  progress  and  give  explanations  of  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken.  Shall  we  not  see  on  that  occasion  as  fine  a 
gathering  of  the  young  men  of  the  City  as  was  ever  brought  together  for  any 
similar  purpose  ? — City  Press. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Pictorial  Geography  for  the  Instruction  of  Young  Children.  Griffith  and 
Farran. — The  object  of  this  sheet-engraving  is  to  give  to  children  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  geographical  terms,  than  can  be  done  by  mere 
verbal  definitions.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  ia  carried  out  more 
effectively  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  before. 
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School  Psalmody.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Gordon.— This  little  book  contains  no 
less  than  fifty-eight  tunes,  set  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass,  at  a  charge  of  but  a 
few  pence.  The  tunes  are  most  of  them  a  century  or  two  old,  and  taken  as  a 
whole  rather  heavy  for  children,  though  unexceptionable  for  congregational 
use. 

The  Memory  Work  of  Arithmetic.  Examples  in  Arithmetic.  Part  I.  By 
William  Davis,  B.A.  Longman  and  Co.— Mr.  Davis's  idea  is,  that  as  boys  do 
not  use  the  definitions  and  rules,  which  are  found  in  the  general  run  of  school 
arithmetics,  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  print  the  rules  separately  from  the 
exercises,  we  have  therefore  two  books  instead  of  one.  The  examples  are  good 
and  numerous,  but  whether  they  constitute  "  by  many  degrees  the  most  com- 
prehensive arithmetical  manual  extant,"  is  more  than  we  are  prepared  to  say. 
The  **  Memory  Work,"  or  rules,  differs  little  from  what  is  found  in  ordinary 
text-books.  If  rules  and  principles  "  are  never  read  by  the  scholars,  we  do  not 
see  the  use  of  printing  them  ;  the  fact  of  their  being  in  a  separate  book  does 
not  seem  likely  to  remedy  the  evil.  If  they  are  useful  at  all,  we  should  prefer 
them  in  the  accustomed  place,  where  they  are  much  likelier  to  be  put  to 
service  than  when  a  second  book  has  to  be  consulted. 


(Putatiomtl  JnMliptc, 


ASSOCIATED   BODY  OF   CHURCH   SCHOOLMASTERS   IN   ENGLAND   A*D   WALES. 

The  general  officers  of  this  Body  were  unable  to  get  the  Petition  against  the 
withdrawal  of  the  grants  in  augmentation  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  presented  to 
Parliament  before  its  rising,  in  consequence  partly  of  signatures  not  arriving  in 
time,  and  partly  because  Parliament  rose  a  fortnight  before  its  usual  time. 
They,  however,  do  not  think  it  a  cause  for  regret,  because,  owing  to  the  short 
time  t!  o  petition  was  in  circulation,  and  part  of  that  time  being  consumed  by 
the  mi'!  -ummer  vacation,  not  nearly  so  many  signatures  were  obtained  as  might 
have  be.  u  had  a  longer  time  been  allowed.  As  it  ie,  the  Petition  has  received 
1550  signatures,  and  several  lists  are  yet  to  be  appended.  The  general  officers 
will  feel  glad  to  renew  their  efforts,  and  to  go  on  with  obtaining  signatures  to 
the  Petition:  and  they  hope  that  by  the  commencement  of  next  session,  in, 
which,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  legislation  on  educational  matters  will  take 
place,  they  shall  be  able  to  present  a  petition  which  shall  have  been  signed  by 
the  great  mass  of  teachers,  and  which  shall  have  its  due  weight  in  the  Council 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  not  let  the  present  opportunity  of 
shewing  a  unanimity  of  feeling  pass,  even  though  they  may  not  deem  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  petition  on  this  particular  subject.  For  forms,  of 
Petition,  &c,  apply  to  Mr.  Graves,  Lamport,  Northampton,  the  Gen.  Sec. 
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Bream  Creek,  Tasmania,  11th  May,  3  861. 

Sin, — Your  valuable  serial  having  found  its  way  to  the  Antipodes,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  spare  a  Tasmanian  subscriber  a  corner  in  a  forthcoming  number,  for 
the  following  remarks  ?  In  those  remarks,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
echo  the  laudations  of  your  numerous  other  admirers,  but  to  point  out  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  faults,  errors,  or  defects  in  certain  arithmetical  operations 
which  have  appeared  in  your  pages.  The  operations  alluded  to  are  now  indeed 
*c  Things  of  the  past;"  but  you  will  perhaps  deem  the  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  to  induce  you  to  waive  that  objection  in  favour  of  a  correspondent 
residing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

At  page  290,  of  your  Number  for  February,  1859,  "  An  Old  Subscriber"  gives 
the  following  question  to  be  solved  by  Common  Arithmetic  :  viz. — 

A  farmer  sold  80  lambs  and  100  geese  for  £65,  but  he  sold  60  more  geese  for  £20 
than  he  did  lambs  for  £10 ;  what  was  the  price  of  each  ? 

At  page  44,  of  the  Number  for  April,  1859,  J.  N.  professes  to  solve  this  question, 
by  what  he  calls  "  The  Single  Positive  Rule,"  (meaning  no  doubt  Single  Position) 
upon  the  guess-work  assumption  that  one  lamb  sold  for  as  much  as  two  geese. 
Now,  sir,  although  this  assumption  is  accidentally  correct,  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  any  condition  expressed  in  the  question,  and  is  therefore  altogether 
unwarranted  ;  because  the  price  of  a  lamb  being  assumed,  the  relative  price  of  a 
goose  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  at  random,  or  by  guess,  but  ought  to  have 
been  computed  and  determined  by  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  expressed  in  the 
question.  In  Single  Position,  a  second  supposition  conjointly,  and  in  the  same 
operation  with  the  first  supposition  is  not  only  unwarranted  but  absurd.  J.  N's. 
attempted  solution  is  consequently  a  complete  failure. 

Had  the  condition  assumed  by  J.  N.  been  either  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
question,  the  concluding  condition  of  that  question  would  have  been  superfluous, 
and  the  solution  would  be  simply  this  :  — 

1st.    The  price  of  80  lambs  =  the  price  of  160  geese. 

The  price  of  (160  +  100  =)  260  geese  =  £65,  or  1300s. 
The  price  of  1  goose  =  ^s.  =  5s.      1st  Answer. 

2nd.  The  price  of  1C0  geese  =  the  price  of  50  lambs. 

The  price  of  (50  +  80  =)  130  lambs  =  £65,  or  1300s. 
The  price  of  1  lamb  =  1g£s.  =  10s.    2nd  Ans. 

Having  solved  the  question  above  referred  to  in  4  different  ways  by  Algebra,  and 
each  of  those  solutions  having  resulted  in  an  ad/ected  quadratic  equation,  I  conclude 
that  the  only  purely  arithmetical  method  by  which  it  can  be  solved,  is  by  the 
tedious  process  of  approximation  by  Double  Position.  This  I  have  not  tried  ;  but 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  Single  Position  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

I  did  expect  that  long  ei-e  this  time  Douglas,  or  some  other  oL your  talented, 
lynx-eyed  British  correspondents,  would  have  detected  and  criticised  J.  N's. 
untenable  mode  of  operation,  and  not  have  left  it  to  be  discovered  and  commented 
upon  by  a  sexagenarian  backwoodsman  at  the  Antipodes. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  I  shall  only  further  add  that  as  no  correct  arith- 
metical solution  has  yet  been  furnished,  such  a  solution  is  still  required. 

At  page  238,  of  the  Number  for  December,  1859,  the  following  question  is 
given,  viz. : — 

A  grocer  had  1501b.*  of  tea,  501b.  of  which  he  sold  at  9s.  per  lb.,  and  thereby 

*  I  am  aware  that  it  is  customary  to  mark  pounds  weight  with  lbs. ;  but  this  is  a 
custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  ;  an  incongruous  absurdity 
which  I  intend  to  avoid. 
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gained  7|  per  cent. ;  at  what  rate  must  he  sell  the  remaining  1001b.  so  as  to  gain 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  ? 

At  page  270,  of  the  Number  for  February.  1860,  a  solution  of  this  question  is 
given  by  H.  H.,  in  which  there  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  vast  amount  of  superfluous 
and  unnecessary  work,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  that  work  with  the  solution 
given  below. 

Before  exhibiting  my  method  of  solving  the  question,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
irrelevant  to  remark  that  a  given  rate  per  cent.,  gain  or  loss,  does  not  always 
necessarily  and  exclusively  mean  so  many  Pounds  gain  or  loss  upon  £100,  but 
should  generally  be  understood  to  imply  a  gain  or  loss  of  so  many  Units  of  any 
denomination  whatever,  upon  an  outlay  of  One  Hundred  Units  of  that  sama 
denomination.  Had  H.  H.  borne  this  fact  in  mind  and  acted  upon  it,  it  would  hare 
aved  him  some  portion  of  his  tedious  prolixity. 

tSOLUTION    BY   FIRST    PRINCIPLES. 
The  selling  price  per  cent  of  one-third  of  the  tea  =  100  +  71==  107^. 

The  selling  price  per  cent,  of  the  other  two-thirds  =  100  +  10  ■+■     ~  -a  =  llli. 

1st.     107*s.  are  received  for  what  cost  100s. 

.     ,  100     _  40 

is.  is  „  „  _.*.--». 

9s.  are  , ,  „  %  X  9  =  3-£°-s.  the  cost  per  lb.  . .  (A.) 

2nd.     100s.  outlav  must  realize  lll£s. 

.  1111    _89 

ls-         "  »      Too3-     80 

(A).  ™b.        „  „     ^X^  =  8|6k  =  93.  3f^d.theAns.required. 

Or  more  concisely  thus : — 

I  An  outlay  of  100  will  realize 

215 
107|,  or  --—,  when  the  price  per  lb.  is  9s. 

1  9s  _i.215_   18 

If  n  »  ?»•   •      2    -  si/' 

11H,  or  4*5,  when  the  price  per  lb.  is  -^xi^  =  8^1s.=9s.3f„33d.     Ans. 

Or  by  Proportion,  thus  : — 
107|  :  llli  :  :  9s.  :  9s.  3f^,d.    Ans. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  readily  enough  understood  how  the  foregoing  proportion 
arises  ;  but  a3  the  question  solved  by  it  belongs  to  a  class  distinct  from  any  one  of 
the  various  cases  in  Profit  and  Loss  given  in  such  treatises  on  Arithmetic  as  I  have 
perused  ;— any  such  questions,  when  given,  being  invariably  inserted  among  tho 
promiscuous  examples  ;— treated  as  if  belonging  to  two  distinct  cases  of  Profit  and 
Loss  ;— and  solved  in  two  separate  operations ; — it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  the 
case  under  which  the  question  falls;  to  give  a  rule  for  solving  such  questions  by 
one  continuous  operation ;— and  to  shew  the  application  of  that  rule  by  working 
two  examples  by  it. 


*  Divided  by  2,  because  there  rem?  in  two-thirds  to  make  good  the  deficiency  upon 
one-third. 
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A  CASE  IN  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

applicable  to  questions  which  have  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  belonging  to  two 
•separate  cases. 

Two  rates  per  cent.,  gain  or  loss,  together  with  the  selling  price  from  which  one 
of  those  rates  arises,  being  giren  to  find  the  other  selling  price. 

§  Hide. — As  100  plus  the  gain,  or  minus  the  loss  per  cent,  by  the  given  selling  price: 
Is  to  100  plus  the  gain,  or  minus  the  loss  per  cent,  by  the  required 

selling  price  :  : 
So  is  the  given  selling  price  : 
To  the  selling  price  required. 
§  Example  1.     A  tobacconist  sold  tobacco  at  4s.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  thereby  gained 
8  per  cent. ;  at  what  rate  must  he  sell  it  per  lb.  to  gain  20  per  cent.  ? 

108  :  120  ::  4s.  6d.  :  4s-6d;X  10=5s.     Ans. 
9 

§  Example  2.  Of  5001b.  of  butter,  1001b.  were  sold  at  9d.  per  lb.,  being  10  per 
cent,  below  cost  price  ;  the  remainder  was  sold  at  such  a  price  per  lb.  as  to  realize 
a  gain  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole ;   what  was  that  price  ? 

First  selling  price  per  cent.  =  100  —  10  =  90 

Second  selling  price  per  cent.  =  100  -f- 10  4-  ?p*  =  115. 

*  That  is— 

{The  total  deficiency  per  cent,  upon  the  1001b.  first  sold         . .         . .        =20 
The  number  of  hundred  lb.  by  which  the  deficiency  on  1001b.  was  made  good  =   4 
90  I   115  : ;  9d.  :  y^d.  =  ll£d.,  the  Answer  required. 

The  following  question  to  be  neatly,  concisely,  and  perspicuously  solved,  both 
by  first  principles  and  by  the  rule  given  above. 

Question.  A  dealer  in  sheep  having  purchased  600  ewes,  sold  100  of  them  at 
18s.  8d.  each,  and  thereby  gained  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent. ;  but  prices  falling, 
and  being  pushed  for  cash  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  remaining  500  below  cost 
price,  thereby  sustaining  a  loss  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  ;  what  price  each 
did  he  get  for  those  500  ? 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  now  shewn  how  some  of  the  "  Model  operations  " 
in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  inserted  in  the  pages  of  your  useful  little  work, 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  re-modelled  with  advantage  ;  but  lest  I  should  exceed 
admissible  limits,  I  will  relinquish  that  intention,  and  conclude  by  thanking  you 
for  the  anticipated  favour  of  an  early  insertion  of  this  first  letter  from, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  TASMANIAN  BUSH  SCHOOLMASTER. 

P.S.  In  justice  to  II. H.,  I  must  add  a  postscript  to  observe  that  if  the  501b.  of 
tea,  which  were  sold  at  9s.  per  lb.,  had  not  been  an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole,  his 
work  would  have  been  unobjectionable,  except  in  one  point  of  minor  importance. 

[Although  our  space  is  limited,  we  think  it  right  to  place  the  foregoing  rathtr 
long  communication  before  our  readers  and  usual  correspondents  upon  the  subject 
on  which  Mr.  Campbell,  a  British  Schoolmaster  in  Tasmania,  writes.  The 
shortening  process  is  not  always  genuine.  fHere  the  explanation,  which  should 
appear  in  the  working,  is  simply  transferred  to  a  foot-note.  %  ^e  much  object 
to  this  mode  of  operation  ;  such  single  statement  could  only  confuse  the  child. 
The  passages  marked^  would  not  be  intelligible  to  children,  nor  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  examiners  who  demand  that  the  reason  for  every  step  should  be 
made  apparent.  Other  portions,  and  especially  the  statement  respecting  the 
per  centage,  we  think  very  good.— Ed.] 
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Sir, — I  am  a  Schoolmaster,  and  sat  last  Christmas  for  a  certificate,  but  failed. 
It  is  my  intention  to  try  again  in  December  next,  and  in  the  meantime,  for  the 
sake  of  improvement,  I  should  be  glad  to  join  any  school-teacher  in  exchanging 
questions  on  any  of  the  subjects  in  the  appointed  syllabus.  Address— Alpha, 
2,  Moore  Hall,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  Vauxhall,  London. 


Vauxhall,  London,  August  14th,  1861. 
Sir, — "Would  you  favour  me  by  inserting  the  following  questions  in   your 
excellent  periodical  for  next  month,  for  6ome  of  your  able  readers  to  solve  for  me  ? 
By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  T. 

1.  Required  a  number  that,  if  divided  by  5  of  the  numerals,  there  will  in  no 
ease  be  a  remainder ;  but  if  divided  by  the  remaining  4,  there  will  each  time  be  a 
remainder  of  2. 

2.  Let  %D  =  the  year,  x  =  the  month,  y  =  day  of  the  month,  and  z  =  hour 
in  which  a  person  is  born.    Find  his  age  from  the  following  equations  : — 

w.xy.  2=3654000 
w2+^+2/2+z2= 33  38529 
w+x+y+z=\S67 
x—z 

3.  Required  the  diameter  of  a  roller  which  will  wind  up  80  fathoms  of  rope 
\\  inch  diameter,  at  21  revolutions,  each  coil  of  rope  wrapping  upon  the 
preceding  one. 

4.  A  man  had  upon  his  back  a  weight  which  weighed  401bs.  By  accident  it  fell 
cff,  and  broke  into  4  pieces  ;  and  when  he  got  home  he  found  he  could  weigh  with 
them  from  lib.  to  401bs.     The  weight  of  each  piece  is  required. 

(5).  2xi  —  x  —  2x 4l  —  x*  =  If.     Find  x. 

(6).  (x3+99x)  .  (a+100)  =  l  —  (3+100).     Find  x. 

(7).  2as*  (a3+a3)  =  2a;2  (x+2a)  +  aJ  (x  —  a).     Find  x. 
(8).  x+Vx  +  2=*  y~4    Find*. 

(9).  **_?*  +  15  =  25**  _  «1    Find  X, 
2  16  x3 

[We  shall  not  have  space  for  the  full  working  of  so  many  questions.  "We  offer 
to  our  correspondents  the  answer  to  (6)  as  a  specimen.  Clearing  of  fractions,  we 
have, — 

<Jx  (x+2)  +x=a2-fx  — 4 

or  \/x(x+2)  =  x*  —  4=  (x  +  2)  (x  —  2) 

.  I   4 x  =  x  —  2  which  ='  will  give  two  answer*. 
x  +  2  =  0orx  =  —  2  gives  a  third  value  of  x. — Ed.] 
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Mayfield,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 

Sir, — You  remarked  in  your  last  number  that  you  could  not  exactly  see  why 
"  Utilis  "  requested  the  solutions  of  the  questions,  except  he  were  self-teaching. — 
That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  •want  to  see  several  solutions,  as  examples  to  assist 
me  ;  for  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  was  in  this  mauner,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
I  made  myself  a  good  algebraist.  Would  you  please  spare  me  a  corner  for  the 
enclosed.    I  beg  the  solution  of  the  subjoined. 

I  am  yours,  &c, 

E.  M. 

1.  In  a  triangle  A.BC,  given  AB  ~  36*23,  BC  =  74-5  and  the  angle 
BAC  =  47°  34'  20"  ;  find  the  remaining  parts. 

2.  An  irregular  four-sided  field  AB.CD  has  the  following  measured  dimensions  ; 
find  its  area. 

DA  «=  5t  yds. ,  AB  =  60  yds. ;  DB  =  SO  yds. 
angle  DBC  =  108°,  angle  BDC  =  22°  30 ; 

3.  Two  towers,  at  distances  of  2  and  3*5  miles  respectively,  subtend  an  angle  of 
35°  47'.     What  is  their  distance  ? 

4.  A  field  of  irregular  shape,  A,B,C,D,  has  the  side  AB  measured  =  56  yds. 
The  angles  are  given  as  follows  : — 

BAC  —  120°,  BAD  =  70°,  ABC  =  48°,  CBD  =  12°.  Find  the  area  of  the  field. 

5.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle  tan  A  =  ,-5 — ^ — _,      What  is  the  use  of  this 

J  b  —  a  Cos  C 

formula  ? 

I  am  yours  obediently, 

UTILIS. 


June  20th. 
Sik,— If  one  of  your  able  correspondents  would  furnish  me  with  a  solution  of 
the  enclosed  question  from  Colenso's  Arithmetic,  p.  134, 1  should  be  extremely  glad. 

I  remain  yours,  &c, 

E.  M.  H. 

If  I  buy  3  per  cents,  at  7&|,  and  3J  at  9oT3s,  which  is  the  best  investment  ?  If 
I  had  invested  £6952  19s.  3f  d.  in  each,  and  the  former  rose  and  the  latter  fell  ^,  how 
much  should  I  lose  or  gain  ? 

The  answer  given  in  Colenso  is  19s.  7|d. 


Sir, — As  no  one  has  yet  sent  answers  to  my  queries  on  the  Scansion  of  Milton,. 
&c.,pp.  17 — 89  and  90,  I  send  you  the  following  for  criticism,  and  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  for  fuller  information  upon  the  subject  considered  defective  by  any 
of  your  correspondents. 

In  the  second  vol.  of  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster,  p.  74,  Mr.  T.  Bitnell  states 
that  accent  alone  determines  the  kind  of  verse  in  English,  and  that  "we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  quantity."  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  evident  from 
an  examination  of  the  two  lines  scanned  in  Brandon  Turner's  English  Grammar, 
p.  202.  For,  although  the  words  are  marked  alternately  short  and  long,  the 
quantity  is  utterly  disregarded  in  the  pronunciation,  e.g. 

"With    sol  |  emn    ad  |  ora  |  tion    down    |    they    cast 
Their    crowns   |   inwove    |    with    am  j  aranth    |    and    gold." 

Our  author,  p.  201,  says  an  "Iambus  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  a  short  syllable 
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and  a  long  one  ;  as  betray,  adore," — and  hence  the  two  lines  given  are  scanned 
a,$>pure  Iambics.  Whereas  the  second  syllable  is  naturally  short,  and  can  only  be 
considered  long  by  position,  or  "the  Poets  authority,"  and  the  first  syllable  in 
the  word  "  adoration"  must  be  viewed  in  like  manner.  Also  the  first  and  last 
syllables  in  "amaranth"  must  be  regarded  long  by  position.  And  the  word 
"  ThHr"  which  begins  the  second  line,  must  be  considered  short.  But  the 
accent  falls  upon  the  latter  half  of  every  foot  of  the  above  lines,  except  the 
second,  which  contains  no  accented  syllable.  Accordingly  the  Scansion,  or 
division  into  poetic  feet  of  the  four  lines  given  from  Milton,  at  p.  17,  may  be 
represented  thus,  — 

"Our  pris  |  on  strong  |  this  huge  |  convex  |  of  fire, 
Outra  |  geous  to  |  devour  |  immures  |  us  round 
Ninefold ;  |  and  gates  |  of  burn  |  ing  ad  |  amant 
Barred  o  |  ver  us  |  prohib  |  it  all  |  egress." 
The  figure  Syncope,  abbreviates  the  word  <l  barred"  in  the  last  line  into  a  mono- 
syllable. 

Milton's  verse  is  usually  called  the  Pentameter  Heroic,  and  consists  of  five 
Iambic  feet  blank  verse,  and  sometimes  an  additional  syllable,  or  even  two,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  passage  quoted  in  Latham's  Grammar,  p.  197,  from  Shakes- 
peare's Speech  of  Othello. 

I  have  not  given  the  above,  Mr.  Editor,  as  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the 
subject,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  may  elicit  something  better  from  some  of  your 
able  correspondents. 

I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  G.  H. 


Enteral  femnwtiflit  0f  taftmrg  %t\m\$. 

Christmas,    1860. 


Female? — First  Year. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 

1.  Name  the  chief  towns  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  York,  Lancashire, 
Somerset,  Stafford,  and  Warwick.  Give  an  account  of  their  population, 
manufactures,  and  general  condition. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  mineral  productions  of  England,  and  specially 
of  the  situation  and  extent  of  coal  fields. 

Section  II. 
1.  Where  are  the  following  towns  situate  ?     For  what  are  they  remarkable  ? 
Kirkwell,  Stornoway,  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Stirling,  and  Linlith- 
gow. 
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2.  Name  the  Irish  lakes,  and  the  chief  towns  in  Ulster  and  Connaught. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland. 

Section  III. 
Draw  one  or  two  of  these  maps,  and  insert  the  names  of  the  rivers  and  chief 
towns  : 

1.  The  coast  line  from  the  Mersey  to  Barnstaple. 

2.  Scotland  north  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

3.  Ireland. 

Section  IV. 
N.B. — A  map  of  the  following  countries  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a 
written  answer. 

1.  Describe  generally  the  physical  features  of  France;  name  its  chief  cities 
and  its  foreign  possessions. 

2.  Name  the  rivers  of  Spain.  For  what  are  the  following  places  celebrated  ? 
Where  are  they  situate  t  Corunna,  Vittoria,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Granada,  and 
Seville. 

3.  Name  the  chief  cities  in  Italy,  the  states  in  which  they  are  situate,  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  events  associated  with  them. 

Section  V. 

1.  Describe  the  general  contour  and  range  of  the  mountains  in  Southern 
Europe  ;  name  the  principal  heights  and  passes,  and  give  a  clear  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  mountains  upon  the  climate  of  the  adjoining  countries. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  principal  manufactures  and  productions  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic. 

3.  To  wbat  physical  causes  may  the  power,  wealth,  and  civilization  of 
Europe,  as  compared  with  other  continents  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  be  to  a 
great  extent  attributed  ?  Give  special  instances  of  the  effects  of  such  causes 
upon  countries  in  the  West  of  Europe. 


HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 
DEUTERONOMY. 

1.  With  what  nations  were  the  people  of  Israel  brought  into  contact  on  their 
way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ?  How  where  they  instructed  to  deal  with  them  ? 
What  rules  did  Moses  prescribe  for  warfare  ? 

2.  What  proofs  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  the  people's  rebellious  and  persump- 
tuous  spirit,  are  enumerated  by  Moses  ?  Quote  some  verses  of  menace  and 
warning  from  his  song. 

3.  Quote  the  chief  precepts  inculcating  humanity  and  equity  in  the  dealings 
of  Israelites  towards  each  other  and  towards  strangers. 

4.  Give  a  clear  account  of  the  Song  of  Moses,  and  quote  from  it  four 
consecutive  verses. 
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Section  II. 

1.  In  what  books  are  these  persons  named?  Achan,  Manoah,  Elkanah, 
Shimei,  Abiathar,  Asa.     Give  a  brief  account  of  each. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  conquests  of  David 

3.  On  what  occasions  are  the  following  persons  named  in  the  historical  books? 
Nathan,  Ahijah,  Hanani,  Hilkiah,  and  Hildah. 

4.  Name  the  12  minor  prophets,  and  quote  the  chief  prophecies  concerning 
our  Lord  in  their  writings. 

Section  III. 

1.  Explain  very  fully  the  prophecy  concerning  our  Lord  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  What  other  prophecies  are  recorded  in  the  four  last  books  of 
Pentateuch  ? 

2.  What  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  the  last  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  can  be  proved  to  have  been  types  of  our  Lord's  person  or  work  ? 

Section  IV. 
GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE 

1.  "What  lessons  are  directly  inculcated  in  the  following  parables?  "The 
Two  Debtors  "  "  The  Friend  at  Midnight,"  "  The  lost  piece  of  Silver,"  "  The 
unjust  Judge,"  "The  Ten  Pounds.0 

2.  In  what  portions  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  are  events  unnoticed  by  the  other 
evangelists  most  fully  recorded  ?  Enumerate  the  most  remarkable  of  such 
events  in  the  last  of  those  portions. 

3.  Describe  the  character  of  these  persons— Simeon,  Anna,  Mary  and  Martha, 
Zaccheus. 

4.  "What  prophecies  were  fulfilled  on  these  occasions  ?  Our  Lord's  discourse 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth — The  healing  of  the  lepers— His  trial,  condem- 
nation, and  resurrection. 

Section  V. 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

1.  By  what  internal  evidence  is  St.  Luke  proved  to  have  been  the  author 
of  this  book  ?  Name  the  chief  events  between  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the 
arrest  of  St.  Peter,  and  describe  that  Apostle's  conduct  under  persecution. 

2.  Analyze  the  discourse  of  St.  Peter,  at  Pentecost,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  compare  the  effects  of  the  two  discourses. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
Deacons,  and  of  the  results  of  the  persecution  which  followed  the  death  of  St. 
Stephen. 

4.  Give  instances  of  faith,  humility,  patience,  devotion,  courage,  zeal,  and 
brotherly  love  manifested  by  the  early  Christians. 

AE1THMETIC. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  allowed  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section ;    but 
when  there  are  two  sums  in  the  same  question,  both  may  be  worked. 

Section  I. 

1.  Divide  460873  by  7,  and  explain  each  atep  in  the  process. 

2.  How  many  suits  can  be  made  from  a  piece  of  cloth  measuring  23|  yards, 
reckoning  a  ooat  at  If  yard,  trowsers  at  1  yard  3  nls.,  and  waistcoat  at  j  yard 
2  nls.  ? 
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3.  Explain  the  terms  "  common  measure,"  and  "  common  multiple.'' 

How  would  you  explain  and  illustrate  to  a  child  the  fact  that  the  value  of 

a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  tht 

same  number  ? 

Section  II, 

1.  How  many  coins,  containing  5§  grains  of  silver  each,  can  be  made  out  of 
a  bar  of  silver,  weighing  141bs.  lloz.  ? 

2.  Find  by  practice  the  value  of  371f  at  £4  13s.  7d.  ;  and  of  23  cwt.  3  qrs. 
8  lbs.,  at  £3  193.  lid.  per  cwt. 

3.  How  many  pounds  of  tea,  at  5s.  6d.  per  lb.,  must  be  given  in  exchange 
for  293  yards  of  silk,  at  3s.  4£d.  per  yard  ? 

Section  III. 

1.  If  a  piece  of  plate  that  weighs  7  oz.  9  dwts.  15  grs.,  cost  £11 12s.  2d.,  how 
mnch  of  it  cost  £1  13s.  2d.  ? 

2.  By  selling  goods  at  £3  14s.  6d.  a  cwt,  which  cost  me  50s.  a  cwt.,  I 
gained  2  guineas;  what  quantity  did  I  buy  ? 

3.  How  many  days  will  10  men  require  to  manufacture  47§  reams  of  paper 
working  12  hours  a  day,  when  15  men  take  9  days,  working  11  hours  a  da] 
to  make  52|  reams  ? 

Section  IV. 

1.  Divide  8|  by  £  of  f  of  5. 
If  3  \  lbs.  cost  8$  shillings,  what  will  97'fg  lbs.  cost  ? 

2.  Divide  the  sum  of  "763  and  12854  by  their  difference. 
Reduce 3  days  17   hours  to  the  decimal  of  a  week;  14'7  minutes  to  th< 

decimal  of  a  day. 

3.  If  the  price  of  an  oz.  of  tea  is  375d.,  what  is  the  price  of  1728  lbs.? 

Section  V. 

1.  "What  is  the  amount  of  £795  13s.  4d.  at  3|  per  cent,  for  6  years  247  days  i 

2.  If  4  per  cent,  be  lost  by  selling  linen  at  2s.  9d.  per  yard,  at  what  pric 
must  it  be  sold  to  gain  10  per  cent.  ? 

3.  A  field  of  grass  is  rented  by  two  persons  for  £27— the  one  keeps  in  it 
15  oxen  for  10  days,  and  the  other  21  oxen  for  7  days  ;  find  the  rent  to  be  paid 
by  each,  supposing  the  pasturage  to  remain  equally  good  throughout. 

Section  VI. 

BOOK-KEEPIJ\tG-(Second  Year). 

1.  Explain  the  use  in  book-keeping  of  the  terms  "  Debtor"  and  "  Creditor." 

2.  Journalize  the  following  entries  from  the  Waste-book  :  — 
(a.)  Sold  15  lbs.  of  tea,  at  4s.  4d.  per  lb.,  cash. 

(£.)  Bought  on  credit,  from  John  Smith,  42  lbs,  of  cheese,  at  5|d.  per  lb. 
(c.)  Paid  Sarah  Jones  on  account  £21. 

3.  State  the  exact  steps  to  be  taken  in  transferring  accounts  from  the 
Journal  to  the  Ledger. 

4.  Construct  and  close  a  sugar  account  from  the  following  particulars : 

Bought  3  hhds.,  each  9f  cwt.,  at  32s.  per  cwt. 
,,  5  hhds.,  each  8£  cwt,  at  27s.  per  cwt. 
,,      16  hhds.,  each  7f  cwt.,  at  32s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Sold  2  hhds.,  each  9|  cwt.,  at  35s.  per  cwt. 
„    3  hhds.,  each  8£  cwt.,  at  31s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
„  10  hhds.,  each  7|  cwt.,  at  40s.  per  cwt. 
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%\n  (DImoOTS  (iflk. 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  scarcely  more  than  one  subject 
which  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers ; — that  subject  is  the 
Revised  Education  Code.  We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  for 
devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  our  space  to  it.  No  object,  however, 
will  be  gained  either  by  dwelling*  upon  evils  which  are  sufficiently 
appreciated,  or  exciting  feelings  in  a  matter  where  judgment  and 
wisdom  are  required.  It  is  not  violent  words  so  much  as  calm  action 
that  is  now  wanted.  Our  advice  is  that  the  agitation  should  proceed, 
and  make  itself  felt  through  the  land.  It  is  well  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  Schoolmaster,  or  we  fear  what  the  effect  would  be 
that  the  Minister  of  Public  Education  would  reply  '  that  all  improve- 
ments necessarily  involve  personal  and  class  hardships,  and  which  after 
all  consists  not  so  much  in  the  loss  of  stipend,  as  in  the  new  and 
more  natural  relation  in  which  we  are  placing  the  Employed  to  their 
Employers.'  The  duty  of  the  Schoolmaster  in  every  public  meeting  is 
to  shew  that  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  founded  upon  the  public  good 
for  repudiating  public  promises  ;  that  on  the  contrary  the  School  funds 
will  suffer,  and  the  School-work  as  well.  Meanwhile,  School-managers 
in  each  town  should  hold  their  parallel  meetings,  and  point  out  in  clear 
and  earnest  language  that  it  is  not  a  Schoolmaster  question  that  is  at 
stake,  but  a  question  involving  the  entire  interests  of  public  educa- 
tion. Both  parties  will  do  well  to  assume  that  the  Code  was  well 
meant,  that  it  is  a  great  administrative  blunder ;  and  their  part  should 
bt  so  to  point  out  this  truth  as  to  secure,  without  violence  or  bluster, 
the  sympathy  of  the  public.     Let  the  School-managers  shew  by 
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figures  that  the  School  Treasurer  will  suffer  large  diminution  of  income, 
placing  it  out  of  his  power  to  indemnify  the  Teacher  for  the  loss  of 
his  repudiated  grants,  and  let  the  Teachers  shew  how  every  principle 
of  School-government,  recommended  by  every  practical  educationist, 
is  violated.  We  have  ourselves  made  the  strictest  enquiry  into  the 
financial  working  of  the  New  Code,  and  making  every  allowance  for 
improvement  in  the  three  subjects  of  examination  arising  from 
increased  and  confined  attention  to  them,  and  we  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  the  loss  upon  a  School  of  100  children  would  be  nearly  £20  upon 
an  average.  To  secure  uniformity  of  action  and  statement  we  print 
a  copy  of  Resolutions  passed  by  the  clergy  of  one  town  as  a  guide  to 
similar  School-managers,  we  add  a  form  of  petition  for  Teachers,  which 
has  been  widely  circulated,  and  we  also  furnish  a  report  of  a  Mixed 
Meeting  of  School-managers  and  Teachers  (although  we  prefer  separate 
action)  which  was  characterized  by  just  these  sentiments  of  earnest 
and  thoughtful  protest,  which  need  but  to  be  sounded  forth  as  clearly 
in  every  important  town  of  the  country,  in  order  to  drive  back  into 
the  obscurity  of  its  birth-place  so  ill-shapen  and  universally  condemned 
a  prodigy  of  legislation. 

We  are  of  those  who  believe  that  private  interests  must  sometimes 
suffer  when  the  public  advantage  requires  it.  The  fanners  suffered,  or 
expected  to  suffer,  at  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  Dames  and 
incapable  Schoolmasters  were  ruined  upon  the  issue  of  the  Minutes  of 
1846.  But  what  sufficient  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  present 
popular  measure?  The  existing  system  had  flourished  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  most  sanguine.  Opposition,  at  first  violent,  had 
been  withdrawn ;  the  Non-Conformist  and  the  High  Churchman,  at 
first  suspicious,  have  learnt  to  welcome  a  measure  free  from  all  party 
bias  or  unfair  favouritism.  The  Administration  alone,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  desired  the  change.  They  had  influence  enough 
to  obtain  an  expensive  Commission.  Does  the  Commission  condemn 
the  system  which  for  two  years  it  thoroughly  sifted  at  every  point  ? 
To  begin  with  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  distinctly 
say,  "  We  do  not  recommend  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  aid  at 
present  given  to  the  Colleges  in  various  forms."    Upon  the  strength 
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of,  yet  in  the  face  of,  this  recommendation  resting  upon  most  convincing 
arguments,  the  Council  Office  proceed  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
Public  Grants  in  every  single  particular.  Do  the  Commissioners 
prove  that  the  present  system  has  failed  in  its  purpose  of  improving 
the  education  of  the  people  ?  They  quote,  on  the  contrary,  with 
satisfaction,  the  testimony  of  an  Inspector  that  out  of  686  Schools 
examined  by  him,  of  which  470  were  under  trained  and  215  under 
untrained  Teachers,  good  and  fair  Schools  under  trained  were  73  per 
cent.,  and  under  untrained  only  42.  "  It  is  proved,"  say  the  Com- 
missioners, "beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
untrained  teachers;"  and  again,  "  though  we  feel  strongly  this  defect 
in  many  of  the  Teachers,  we  feel  also  that  to  lower  the  standard  of 
popular  education  throughout  the  country  by  discouraging  the  employ- 
ment of  trained  teachers,  would  be  fatal."  But  perhaps  the  defect 
alluded  to  in  the  last  quotation,  is  the  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
is  the  motive  for  so  revolutionary  a  measure.  The  defect  specified  is 
the  neglect  of  the  lower  classes  of  schools.  Granting  the  defect 
(which,  considering  the  short  and  fitful  attendance  of  children,  we  are 
strongly  indisposed  to  allow)  there  seems  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
present  system  sufficient  means  of  correcting  it.  An  order  issued  to 
the  Inspector  that  no  Schoolmaster  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  0£ 
his  certificate  so  long  as  the  lower  classes  were  proved  to  be  neglectedj 
would  at  once  rectify  the  evil.  It  is  true  that  the  Commissioners 
recommend,  as  the  only  way  of  securing  this  result,  that  a  searching 
examination  be  made  of  every  child's  ability  to  read,  and  write,  and 
cipher.  But  such  an  arrangement,  more  expensive  in  its  processes, 
will  overlook  much  real  work  among  the  duller,  irregular,  and  home- 
neglected  children.  The  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  while  they 
recommend  that  grants  should  depend  upon  the  actual  work  of 
individual  examination,  could  never  have  intended  that  the  amount  of 
such  grants  should  take  from  Committees  the  power  of  indemnifying 
Teachers  for  their  losses,  for  this  result  is  in  direct  defiance  of  their 
own  convictions. 

The  practical  tendency  of  the  New  Code  is  as  much  at  variance 
with  Mr.  Lowe's  own  exposition  of  it  in  his  published  speech  before 
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the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  18th,  as  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners.  This  will  fully  appear  in  the  following  letters 
letter  addressed  to  the  Dally  News,  in  reply  to  a  very  able  leading 
article  in  that  journal,  which  has  been  supposed  to  emanate  from 
official  quarters. 

Since  we  have  written  the  above,  we  find  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  has  so  far  yielded  to  the  pressure  as  to  postpone  the 
operations  of  the  New  Code  till  Maich  31.  We  trust  that  a  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  a  steady  combination,  will  secure  far  more 
substantial  enncessions. 


REVISED    EDUCATION    CODE. 


To  the  E-litor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  your  leading  article  upon  the  New  Education 
Code.  It  takes  up  the  only  ground  which  can  he  taken  in  its  defence.  The 
Minutes  of  1816  embody  an  exceptional  and  artificial  policy,  and  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  it  should  yield  to  one  more  normal  and  natural.  Now,  this 
position  involves  two  axioms;  first,  tho  present  system  was  intended  to  be 
exceptional ;  and  socondly,  this  is  the  time  to  strip  it  of  its  exceptional  accidents. 
In  regard  of  the  first,  you  state  that,  "  tried  hy  an  established  maxim  of 
national  administration,  the  scheme  of  augmentation  now  withdrawn  could  only 
he  considered  provisional,"  and  you  quote  from  the  Edinburgh  Keoicw  a  passage 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  I  answer  that  this  argument  is  unsatisfactory,  by 
proving  too  much.  It  has  no  value,  except  in  the  hand  of  the  voluntary,  who 
consistently  would  extend  tho  principle  to  the  withdrawal  of  tho  parliamentary 
vote  for  educational  purposes  altogether.  The  adoption  of  the  opposite  policy 
has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Apply  the 
mercantile  principle,  that  schoolmasters  should  be  left  to  sell  their  labour  at  the 
true  market  price,  and  you  will  find  their  labour  soon  transferred  to  other 
markets,  their  places  supplied  by  the  old  race  of  masters,  whose  sole  qualifi- 
cation was  incompetency  for  any  other  employment,  and  in  short,  a  return  to 
that  very  state  of  things  which  the  Minutes  of  1846  have  so  happily  improved. 
The  present  system  c;m  only  be  considered  provisional  in  the  sense  that  it  waits 
for  the  time  when  our  rulers  have  discovored  another  system,  dencentralized 
and  dopendent  upon  local  taxation,  which  shall  supersede  it  without  injury  to  a 
body  of  men  whom  it  has  called  into  existence.  You  say  that  the  claim  of 
these  men  upon  the  governm-nt  cannot  be  held  of  the  same  value  as  "those 
which  grow  out  of  private  contracts."  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that,  to  take 
one  instance  out  of  many,  the  reforms  of  the  spiritual  courts  were  postponed 
from  year  to  year,  from  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  judges,  and 
proctors,  and  surrogates  ?    The  claim  of  the  elementary  schoolmasters  is  greater 
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than  that  of  either,  so  far  as  they  are  officers  much  more  directly  created  by 
tho  State;  and  they  differ  only  in  thip,  that  thoy  are  a  more  ohscuro  and  politically 
helpless  body  of  men. 

The  second  position  which  tho  Committeo  of.  Council  have  to  make  good  is 
this  :  that  tho  time  has  now  arrived  for  adopting  a  loss  artificial  system.  You 
say  that  it  is  necessary  *hat  this  systom  should  now  come  to  an  end.  Whero 
is  the  proof?  (1)  Tho  work  of  tho  central  office  is  too  oppressive.  Is  it  more 
so  than  that  of  a  single  Lombard-street  bank  ?  Will  it  not  bear  to  be  simplified, 
by  making  ono  gross  payment  to  the  treasurers  of  each  school  instead  of  five 
or  six  ?  (2)  The  annual  grant  is  becoming  too  large.  In  what  sense  ?  Too 
large  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  last  two  or  three  years?  On  tho 
contrary,  its  growth  is  exceedingly  small.  Is  it  moant  that  it  is  too  large  *>y 
comparison  with  the  expenditure  upon  tho  punishment  and  repression  of  crime  ? 
Is  is  but  as  a  drop  to  tho  ocean.  (3)  The  instruction  exceeds  tho  actual  wants 
of  tho  children.  Who  is  to  estimate  those  wants  ?  Are  they  to  bo  determined 
by  the  ignorance  of  parents  or  tho  cupidity  of  employers  ?  But  if  they  are  to 
be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  Christian  philanthropy,  we  need  such  a.i 
influence  as  will  bring  into  our  churches  or  chapels  mon  and  womon  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  what  they  read  and  hear.  If  these  wants  aro  to  be 
measured  by  political  expediency,  wo  need,  amidst  our  productive  rivalry  with 
other  nations,  a  raco  of  skilled  and  intelligent  operatives.  Once  more,  (4)  It 
has  been  said,  "  Tho  essential  subjocts" — i.e.  tho  three  It's — "  are  sacrificed  to 
more  protentious  instruction."  I  answer,  the  most  easy  romedy  is  and  always 
helpless  has  been  in  the  hands  of  tho  inspectors  themselves. 

It  may  be  argued  (and  I  feel  tho  argument  from  tho  statesman's  point  of 
view)  that  tho  State  is  only  responsible  for  the  socular  results,  as  they  aro 
called,  of  school-work.    Tho  conditions,  however,  upon  which  the  State  makes 
its  grants,  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  those  other  results  which 
privato  benevolence  is  specially  self-taxed  to  ensure    Tho  offorts  of  privato 
benevolence  have  been  directed  to  secure  roh'gious  instruction,  longor  school- 
life,  and  general  intelligence.    The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  school  managers, 
as  far  as  it  has  yet  found  expression,  goes  to  show  that  such  offorts  will  bo 
practically  thwarted,  and  local  sympathies  alienated.     So  long  as  it  will  bo  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  a  given   school   to   bring  tho  children  up  to  tho 
inspector's  mechatiical  standard,  it  will  bo  the  interest  of  tho  master  to  extrmlo 
from  his  school  every  irregular  and  every  hopelessly  backward  child,  and  every 
child  abovo  tho  tender  age  of  eleven  years,  in  order  to  concentrate  his  energies 
upon  those  who  carry  with  them  a  money   value.     And  these  aro  exactly  tho 
children  whom  the  State  and  society  aro  equally  interested  in  retaining. 
*    In  your  leador  of  Saturday  you  rather  misquote  me,  as  expressing  the  opinion 
that  some  schools  will  gain  in  money  by  the  change.    The  words  I  used  (as  you 
will  perceivo  by  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet,  which  1  sond)  aro  these:  "1  think  it 
possible  that  better  neighbourhoods  may  draw  a  larger  amount  of  the  parlia- 
mentary grunt  than  at  present."*     These  are  the  very  districts  which,  if  any, 
have  been  over-potted.    In  this,  and  in  almost  every  respect,  tho  New   Code 
legislates  injuriously  for  necessitous  localities.     No  treasurer  will,  except  in 
schools  connected  with  a  wealthy  congregation,  undertakotho  risk  of  obtaining 
sufficient  from  a  hypothetical  grant  that  may  bo  reduced  to  zero  by  the  inspec- 
tor, from  which  to  reimburso  himself  for  the  master's  salary.     And  if  tho 
master  takes  upon  himself  that  risk,  he  will,  as  an  act  of  justice,  require  tho 
right  of  modelling  his  time  tablo,  and  of  eliminating  every  subject  of  instruction 
which  is  not  directly  profitable. 
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The  supporters  of  our  public  schools  are  so  convinced  of  the  ruinous  tendency 
of  the  change,  that  I  am  persuaded,  unless  it  be  withdrawn,  there  will  be  a 
danger  of  an  universal  strike.  They  will  claim  the  right  to  keep  Mr.  Lowe 
to  his  own  words  : 

"If  we  have  spent  £4,800,000  in  educating  the  people, private  liberality  has 
spent  double  that  sum.  In  fact,  the  question  as  to  what  system  of  education 
is  to  prevail,  will  be  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  those  whose  hands  maintain 
it.  So  long  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  schools,  that  the  present  system  is  the  right  and  the  best  one,  so  long  will 
the  present  system  continue." 

The  position  of  the  school-managers  is  simply  this:— "  We  represent  those 
who  pay  and  those  who  will  not  pay  for  our  local  schools.  We  pronounce,  as 
one  man,  against  what  we  view  as  a  pernicious  administrative  blunder,  and  we 
are,  upon  Mr.  Lowe's  showing,  the  men  to  be  heard." 

You  say,  **  Let  the  Government  remain  firm  in  the  principles  of  the  Minute, 
but  let  it  apply  them  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  it  is  responsible  for 
creating."  With  this  council  I  concur.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  application 
of  the  Code  to  rural  localities,  whose  energies  have  not  been  already  evoked  by 
the  present  Minute.  Uncertificated  teachers  in  new  schools  cannot  interfere 
"With  the  rights  of  teachers  who  have  earned  certificates  which  carry  with  them 
a  money  value  ;  nor  can  it  be  so  strongly  argued  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
are  in  such  localities  too  overburdened  with  other  ministerial  claims  to  super- 
intend the  religious  department  of  school-life.  But  applied  in  its  integrity  the 
3Sew  Code  will  not  only,  without  sufficient  reason,  repudiate  honest  claims,  but 
it  will  undo  what  has  been  done  at  much  cost,  render  nugatory  the  Grants  of 
past  years  by  forcing  our  training  masters  into  other  department  of  industry, 
and  by  alienating  the  clergy  and  friends  of  religious  education  dry  up  the  only 
available  sources  of  private  support.  If  the  Royal  Commissioners  had  proved 
that  the  present  system  of  bounties  and  premiums  had  done  mischief,  then 
private  interests  of  schoolmasters  must  give  way  to  public  advantages,  as  gently 
as  possible,  for  on  no  other  principle  are  great  reforms  at  any  time  possible. 
Bnt  in  many  particulars  the  Code  does  direct  defiance  to  their  report.  Uncalled 
for  by  the  Commissioners,  unsupported  by  the  great  body  of  the  promoters  of 
Elementary  Education,  whose  sincerity  is  proved  by  their  subscriptions,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  real  wants  of  the  working-classes  must  be  the  most 
reliable,  the  New  Code,  whatever  truths  in  economic  science  it  contains,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  recalled  and  substantially  revised.  As  it  stands,  it  is 
denounced,  not  only  by  schoolmasters,  whose  interests  it  has  ruthlessly 
sacrificed,  but  by  the  great  body  of  practical  and  disinterested  school  managers. 
It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  religious  communiona  entertaining  these 
views  will  contemplate  the  ruin  of  their  Training  Schools,  the  uprooting  of  the 
pupil-teacher  system,  and  the  breach  of  public  faith  with  their  certificated 
teachers,  without  either  a  better  reason  from  without,  or  a  vigorous  struggle 
from  within,  Unless  our  rulers  are  prepared  to  confront  a  powerful  orgaci- 
znation  of  the  managers  of  Elementary  and  Training  Schools,  I  think,  sir 
you  will  do  well  to  recommend  the  recall  of  this  hasty  and  undigested  measure. 
—I  am,  &c. 

C.  H.  BROMBY. 

Cheltenham,  Sept.  18. 

*  [We  quoted  them  precisely  fiom  the  only  published  copy  of  the  letter  we  could  procure 
—Ed.  D.N.] 
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FORM  OF  PETITION, 

WHICH  SHOULD  BE  COPIED  AND  SENT  TO  LORD  PALMERSTOX  AND  EARL 
GRANVILLE  FROM  ALL   SCHOOLMANAGERS  WITHOUT  DELAY. 


lb  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Granville,  K.G,  lord  President  of  the 

Council. — 

The   respectful  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Managers  of  the   Boys,  Girls, 
(National)  and  Infant  Schools,  connected  with  the  Parish  Church  of 
in  the  county  of 

Sheweth, 

That  your  Memorialist?,  having  duly  considered  the  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Code  of  Education,  believe  that  those  provisions  are  fraught  with 
very  serious  injury,  not  only  to  the  Training  Colleges,  but  also  to  Elementary 
Schools  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

That  the  Right  Hon.  the  Vice-President  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion assured  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  11th  of  July  last,  that  the  changes 
to  be  made  would  "  leave  the  present  system  intact." 

That  your  Memorialists  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  changes  are 
fundamental,  and  destructive  of  the  present  system. 

That  the  New  Code  has  been  introduced  in  such  manner  that  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  its  merits  in  Parliament,  nor  for  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Elementary  Schools. 

That  no  such  radical  change  ought  to  be  introduced  until  such  opportunities 
have  been  amply  afforded. 

That  to  press  the  New  Code  into  immediate  operation  will  inevitably  result 
in  a  general  educational  controversy, — that  the  children  of  the  poor  will 
meanwhile  be  the  immediate  sufferers, — and  the  great  cause  of  Education 
among  the  humbler  classes,  which  has  of  late  years  been  progressing  favourably, 
be  seriously  retarded. 

That  the  mode  in  which  the  New  Code  is  put  forth  is  calculated  to  cause  on 
the  part  of  Managers  and  Supporters  of  Schools  a  feeling  of  uncertanty  as  to 
the  objects,  and  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of 
Formation,  the  consequences  of  which  must  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause 
^t  Elementary  Education  generally. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  merits  of  the  Code  ifself,  your 
Memorialists  would,  for  the  above  reasons,  most  respectively  and  earnestly  pray 
your  Lordship  to  take  immediate  steps  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  New 
Code  until  there  shall  have  been  opportunity  for  discussion  in  Parliament,  and 
until  the  Supporters  of  Elementary  Schools  shall  have  been  able  fully  to 
represent  their  views  on  the  subject. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MINUTES. 


On  Thursday  evening  a  meeting  of  clergymen,  managers,  teachers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  management  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England  throughout  the  Three  Towns  and  neighbourhood,  was  convened  in 
the  girls'  National  School-room,  Tavistock-place,  to  consider  the  New  Code  of 
regulations  recently  issued  by  the  Council  on  Education.  The  Rev.  H.  A. 
Greaves,  vicar  of  Charles,  occupied  the  chair.  Amongst  those  present  were 
also  the  Revs.  T.  G.  Postlethwaite,  R.  Barnes,  E.  Tracey,  J.  E.  Risk,  J.  C. 
Street,  G.  G.  Carrighan,  G.  R.  Prynne,  J.  Bliss,  H.  Marriott,  C.  Coombes, 
Messrs.  J.  Jackson,  Holbeton,  R.  Luscombe,  J.  H.  Wilson,  J.  L.  Colley,  W, 
F.  Moore,  R.  Bishop,  Captain  Sumpter,  &c.  &c.  A  large  number  of  managers 
and  teachers  of  schools  was  also  present. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  the  19th  Psalm,  and  offering 
up  an  appropriate  prayer.    The  following  resolutions  were  carried  : 

"  That  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  New  Code  of  Regulations  is  to  secularize 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  inasmuch  as  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
inspector  of  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  or  moral  training,  nor  any 
weight  to  be  given  to  them  in  assigning  the  Capitation  Grant,  and  consequently 
teachers  will  be  tempted  to  neglect  religious  instruction,  and  mainly  exert 
themselves  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  those  subjects  only  which  will 
secure  the  Capitation  Grant." 

"  That  the  conditions  on  which  the  Government  Grant  is  to  be  made, 
involving  as  they  do  the  utmost  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  which  the 
managers  will  receive  after  inspection,  render  their  pecuniary  liability  so  great, 
especially  in  large  schools,  that  we  are  persuaded  scarcely  any,  if  any,  body  of 
managers  will  incur  it." 

*'  That  the  sole  test  of  merit  in  the  "  New  Code"  will  be  an  immense 
discouragement  if  not  an  entire  subversion  of  infant  schools ;  that  the  non- 
payment of  Capitation  money  to  children  above  11  years  of  age,  after  their 
first  examination,  will  have  the  practical  effect  of  excluding  them  from  the 
schools,  and  that  there  will  be  little  hope  of  an  education  for  dull  children,  or 
those  whose  education  has  previously  been  neglected,  inasmuch  as  they  will 
not  only  bring  in  no  revenue,  but  will  help  to  deduct  from  it." 

"  That  the  plan  of  paying  weekly  wages  to  the  pupil  teachers  is  highly 
objectionable,  as  the  money  will,  in  most  cases,  be  applied  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  family,  or  squandered,  and  there  will  be  none  left  for  suitable 
clothes,  books,  &c,  for  the  pupil  teachers.  A  good  sum  paid  at  one  time  is 
more  likely  to  be  well  laid  out  than  that  sum  received  in  driblets.  Moreover, 
the  plan  will  have  the  effect  of  loosening  one  great  hold  on  pupil  teachers' 
continuance  in  school.  It  is  also  considered  desirable  that  the  teacher  shall 
continue  to  be  a  party  to  the  indentures." 

"  The  classification  by  age  instead  of  attainments  is  so  manifestly  absurd, 
that  it  needs  no  comment." 

'*  That  the  repudiation  of  engagements  made  with  certificated  teachers,  and 
also  with  such  pupil  teachers  as  are  now  in  elementary  schools  or  training 
colleges,  is  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education." 

u  That  the  managers  of  schools  feel  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  repudiation  of  the 
conditions  on  the  faith  of  which  they  have  exerted  themselves  for  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  schools."—"  That  the  ultimate  result  of  the  whole  will  be 
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the  re-introduction  of  an  inferior  class  of  teachers,  and  a  return  to  the  old, 
wretched,  mechanical  routine  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  to  alter,  and  that  it  appears  to  us  that,  while  on  the  ono 
hand  some  material  alteration  was  required  in  the  quality  of  the  education 
given,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction  introduced,  the  New  Code  is  calculated 
to  lead  back  again  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  also  to  be  a  serious  check  to_ 
the  education  of  the  poor,  inasmuch  as  managers  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  their  schools  will  be  obliged  to  require  higher  payments  for  the  children 
than  their  parents  can  afford."  The  great  injury  inflicted  on  training  schools  is 
not  herein  shewn,  because  the  principals  of  those  institutions  are  best  qualified 
to  state  their  own  case." — "That  for  the  above  reasons  this  meeting  respect- 
iully  but  decidedly  enter  their  solemn  protest  against  the  New  Code  of 
regulations." — "That  the  above  Resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education." 


OUR  SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  REVISED  CODE. 


Obj.  I.— Under  the  Old  Code  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church  Catechism 
were  made  principal  subjects  of  instruction  ;  and  in  Non- Conformist  Schools 
Managers  were  bound  to  certify  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  standard  of 
religious  instruction.  Under  the  New  Code  the  Teacher,  especially  in  poor 
neighbourhoods,  will  find  his  worldly  interests,  and  often  his  very  maintenance, 
to  depend  upon  the  ■  secular'  proficiency  of  his  scholars  and  his  neglect  of 
their  religious  instruction. 

Obj.  II. — As  under  the  New  Code  secular  knowledge  alone  ia  to  carry  with, 
it  a  marketable  value,  and  the  State  must  gradually  come  to  recognise  no  other 
department  of  School-work,  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
appointment  of  two  classes  of  H.  M.  Inspectors — Lay  and  Clerical. 

Obj.  III.— The  grants,  as  at  present  settled  under  the  New  Code,  will  reduce 
poorer  Schools  to  such  a  state  of  insolvency  as  to  force  the  Treasurers  to  decline 
the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  to  the  Teachers  their  salaries,  to  drive  tho 
better  class  of  Teachers  from  them,  and  to  accept  Adventure  Masters  in  their 
place,  who  being  less  reliable  than  those  whom  they  supplant,  might  not  be 
equally  trustworthy  in  the  custody  of  the  School-registers. 

Obj.  IV. — The  New  Code  encourages  the  casual  employment  of  Monitors  ill 
the  stead  of  the  present  Apprentices,  who  having  no  view  to  school-keeping  as 
their  profession,  and  selected  for  temporary  purposes,  without  reference  to  special 
fitness,  will  tend  to  lower  the  moral  and  mental  tone  of  a  school. 

Obj,  V. — The  New  Code  adopts  the  false  system  of  school  organization,  which, 
is  made  to  depend  upon  age  instead  of  proficiency,  condemned  by  every  practical 
educationist,  and  which  would  be  regarded  in  any  other  class  of  school  as 
despotic  and  intolerable. 

Obj.  VI. — The  New  Code,  while  wieely  providing  for  increased  attention  to 
the  elementary  subjects,  sacrifices  not  only  the  higher  life  of  the  School,  but 
the  mental  culture  of  the  better  class  of  the  labouring  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exclusive  attention  to  and  consequently  the  more  rapid  attainment 
of  the  more  mechanical  subjects,  which  alone  are  valued  by  the  lowest  division 
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of  the  poor,  will  lead  to  an  earlier  withdrawal  of  their  children  from  the  human- 
ising influences  of  school-life. 

Obj.  VII.— -The  New  Code  by  refusing  any  ■  grant  except  after  examination/ 
will  tend  to  destroy  tho  Infant  School  system,  and  to  reduce  the  funds  of  mixed 
Schools  which  are  compelled  to  admit  very  young  children. 
»  Obj.  VIII.— -The  withholding  of  the  Grant  on  account  of  children  who  have 
cnce  passed  in  group  4,  will  practically  discourage  Teachers  from  giving  attention 
to  children  over  11  years  of  age,  whom  it  is  the  most  important  to  retain. 

Obj.  IX.— The  real  results  of  the  School  work,  as  tested  by  the  proposed 
examination,  will  be  further  interfered  with  by  the  accidents  of  weather, 
epidemic,  depressed  trade,  or  even  the  caprice  of  parents. 

Obj.  X.— The  practical  extrusion  of  children  above  11  years,  by  excluding 
subjects  of  instruction  which  the  better  class  of  workmen  have  learnt  to  value, 
and  by  refusing  grants  on  their  behalf,  will  encourage  rival  and  pretentious 
adventure  Schools. 

Obj.  XI.— The  transference  of  pecuniary  responsibility  to  Managers, 
amounting  to  nearly  £250,000,  who,  in  addition  to  their  sacrifice  of  time, 
trouble,  and  subscriptions,  are  now  called  upon  to  risk  the  accidents  of  death, 
and  misconduct  of  the  Master,  and  failure  of  the  children  to  pass  the  general 
examination,  will  lead  in  numerous  cases  to  the  closing  of  the  School. 

Obj.  XII.-— The  New  Code  violates  wilfully,  if  not  necessarily,  solemn 
engagements  made,  not  only  with  25000  Teachers  and  Apprentices,  but  with 
Managers  who  have  raised  large  amounts  for  the  building  of  Schools ;  and  such 
violation  tends  to  lower  all  trust  in  public  men,  as  well  as  to  injure  a  large 
class  to  whose  value  the  Commissioners  bear  the  highest  testimony. 


OUR    SUGGESTIONS    FOR  MODIFYING   THE   OPERATION   OF 
THE  NEW   CODE. 


1.  First  object  was — To  secure  increased  attention  to  the  lower  classes. — The 
New  Code  proposes  to  do  this  by  grants  limited  to  an  examination  in  Reading, 
"Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  from  which  all  children  over  11  years,  who  have  been 
once  examined,  shall  be  excluded. 

Suggestion  proposed.— Add  Geography  and  Grammar  for  children  above 
1 1  years,  in  a  new  Group  V. 

2.  Second  object.— To  secure  that  grants  shall  depend  upon  results.— The 
New  Code  proposes  to  examine  children  according  to  age,  a  system  of  organi- 
zation condemned  by  practical  Teachers,  and  which,  if  adopted,  will  interfere 
with  the  free  action  of  a  school. 

Suggestion  proposed,— Adopt  groups  arranged  according  to  subjects,  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  organization  adopted  in  the  School. 

3.  Third  object.— -To  increase  the  action  of  local  Managers,  i.e.,  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Managers  and  Teachers  in  ensuring  the  above  results.— The 
New  Code  to  effect  this  makes  all  the  grants  to  bear  proportion  to  direct  results, 
but  upon  such  a  scale  as  (apparently  without  intention)  to  diminish  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Managers. 

Suggestion  proposed.—Mo$t  (as  in  Suggestion  3)  a  new  group  of  older 
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children  for  examination,  and  add  new  grant  on  their  behalf,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  retention  of  elder  children,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  School-grant. 

4.  Fourth  object — To  encourage  rural  schools. — The  New  Code  makes  no 
pretension  to  meet  this  necessity. 

Suggestion  proposed.— -The  object  is  simply  to  make  the  Grants  large  in 
proportion  to  expenditure^  for  the  expenditure  in  a  small  School  must  always  be 
proportionally  greater  than  the  expenditure  in  a  large  School.  To  effect  the  object 
aimed  at,  make  the  amount  of  grant  for  the  first  1000  aggregate  attendances, 
reckoned  in  respect  of  the  children  who  have  passed  the  examination,  much 
the  largest,  (say  twopence  each  attendance),  and  each  subsequent  grant  upon  a 
decreasing  ratio.  [Under  the  Old  Code  this  might  be  done  by  cancelling  the 
entire  Capitation  Grant,  except  on  behalf  of  the  first  50  boys,  upon  each  of 
whom  say  30s.  might  be  allowed,] 

The  proposed  scheme  would  have  the  further  merit  of  preventing  Schools  in 
favoured  localities,  where  the  school  fees  are  higher,  and  where  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  children  less  interfere  with  regular  attendance,  from  obtaining  a 
larger  instead  of  a  smaller  share  of  the  Grant. 

5.  Fifth  object.-— To  simplify  the  work  of  the  Central  Office.— The  New  Code 
substitutes,  for  various  payments  hitherto  claimed,  one  gross  payment  depending 
upon  examination.  The  objections  made  to  it  are  that  it  repudiates  promises 
without  giving  to  Schoolmanagers  the  power  of  making  compensation  ;  that  it 
discourages  the  attendance  of  elder  children,  and  introduces  a  false  standard  of 
examination.  Deprived  of  these  disadvantages,  it  is  allowed  that  the  New 
Code  would  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  object  proposed.  If  it  is  found 
impossible  to  separate  the  New  Code  from  its  disadvantages,  according  to  the 
preceding  suggestions,  the  same  end  will  be  attained  by  simply  remitting  the 
various  payments  due  under  the  Old  Code  to  the  School-treasurer  in  one 
gross  sum. 


REVISED  EDUCATIONAL  CODE.  J/ 


[The  Code  is  an  attempt  to  distribute  upon  an  untried  theory,  namely  the 
combination  of  regularity  of  attendance  with  educational  results,  nearly  half 
a  million  of  money,  amongst  10,000  schools,  upon  a  uniform  principle,  without 
any  regard  to  the  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  and  pecuniary  necessities 
of  those  schools,  the  different  classes  of  children  by  whom  they  are  attended , 
the  different  scale  of  fees,  varying  from  Id.  to  8d.  per  week,  which  they  pay, 
the  regularity  with  which  they  can  attend,  or  the  external  means  of  supporting 
the  school. 

The  distribution  of  the  grant,  carried  out  on  such  principles,  must  lead  to 
preposterous  results  ;  and  unquestionably  the  chief  objection  made  against  the 
working  of  the  old  system,  namely  that  schools  which  least  needed  help, 
obtained  the  largest  share  of  the  grant,  will  under  the  plan  of  distribution 
prescribed  by  the  New  Code  be  very  greatly  aggravated.] 

Thousands  of  persons  are  anxiously  inquiring  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
Revised  Code. 

We  will  endeavour  to  supply  an  answer.  Having  been  engaged  in  working 
the  Privy  Council  System  in  all  its  branches,  since  its  establishment  in  I846a 
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and  having  carefully  studied  the  New  Code,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions,  in  the  correctness  of  which  we  are  fortified  hy  the  concurrence  of 
of  many  practical  Educationists  with  whom  we  have  conferred  on  the  subject. 

I.  It  changes  certainty  for  uncertainty  as  to  School  Managers.  Heretofore 
Government  paid  stipends  and  gratuities  to  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  and  in 
case  of  failure,  Managers  did  not  suffer.  Under  the  New  Code  Managers  must 
make  these  payments  in  advance,  and  as  the  grant  depends  on  a  variety  of 
contingences,  over  which  the  Managers  have  no  control,  their  reimbursement 
is  quite  uncertain. 

II.  The  educational  test  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
failure  in  any  one  of  these,  forfeits  one-third  of  the  grant  earned  by  attendances. 
Pecuniary  pressure  will  necessarily  cause  so  much  time  to  be  given  to  these 
subjects,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the  communication  of  general 
information,  and,  above  all,  the  moral  and  religions  training  of  the  childrea 
must  greatly  suffer. 

III.  The  test  is  unjust,  having  regard  to  existing  facts.  It  would  he 
reasonable,  if  it  could  be  done  (as  in  the  case  of  pupil- teachers)  to  require 
proof  that  the  scholars  had  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  year  ;  and  it 
might  he  possible,  if  all  went  to  school  at  the  same  age,  and  remained  regularly. 
As  it  it,  numbers  of  children  enter  school  at  eight  years  old,scarely  knowing 
their  letters,  utterly  ignorant  of  figures.  They  may  be  well  taught,  and  make 
good  progress  for  a  year,  but  on  the  Inspector's  visit,  being  nine  years  old, 
nothing  is  allowed  for  them,  because  they  cannot  write  from  dictation,  and 
work  the  compound  rules. 

IV;  Whereas  it  is  the  essence  of  good  organization  to  arrange  scholars 
according  to  their  attainment,  it  will  now  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  education  test,  to  class  them  according  to  age. 

V.  The  effect  of  the  Code  will  be  to  cut  off  nearly  all  Government  assistance 
to  Infant  Schools.  It  is  the  great  object  of  these  Schools,  whilst  relieving 
parents  for  a  time  from  the  care  of  infants  between  two  and  five,  to  prepare 
them,  hy  blending  amusement  with  instruction,  to  read  and  write.  Such 
preparatory  work  is  ignored.  Infants  must  attain  a  certain  standard  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  nothing  is  paid  for  them. 

VI.  The  payment  for  attendances,  by  which  individual  scholars  may  gain 
20s.  to  28s.  for  the  School,  places  Managers  and  teachers  in  a  false  position  in 
relation  to  parents,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year,  will  be  very 
subversive  of  discipline.  A  child  not  attending  on  the  day  of  inspection,  or 
eight  days  in  the  last  mouth  of  the  year,  may  lose  the  school  28s.— a  fact  which 
will  be  known  to  the  parents,  and  render  the  master  almost  powerless; 

VII.  No  second  payment  being  allowed  for  a  scholar  over  eleven,  all  such 
scholars  will  become  a  dead  weight  on  the  finances  of  the  School.  They  wil 
increase  the  number  in  attendance,  and  thus  create  the  necessity  for  a  pupil 
teacher.  The  Managers  cannot  keep  them.  Thus  that  important  minority  in 
our  Schools,  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  admitted  were  receiving  an 
excellent  education,  will  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  annihilated. 

VIII.  Even  if  the  difficulties  above  refered  to  could  he  so  far  overcome  as 
rot  greatly  to  deteriorate  our  Schools,  (which  appears  to  us  impossible),  and 
we  view  the  matter  financially,  we  greatly  doubt  whether,  in  our  largest 
Schools,  and  those  most  regularly  attended,  any  amount  at  all  equal  to  existing 
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grants  can  be  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  prosperous  districts,  -where 
tees  of  4d.,  6d.,  or  8d.  per  week  are  paid,  and  scholars  stay  long  at  the  same 
School,  even  the  maximum  grant  of  15s.  each  on  the  average  attendance  may 
be  obtained  ;  while  Schools  equally  good,  in  poor  districts,  with  migratory 
populations,  will  not  get  more  than  half  the  sum.  This  must  always  be  the 
case  where  a  large  grant  is  made  wholly  to  depend  on  attendance  and  results. 

IX.  The  test  will  fail  to  reach  the  irregular  and  idle,  the  class  for  -whom  it 
is  most  especially  designed.  Take  any  list  of  boys  for  whom  the  present 
capitation  grant  is  paid,  and  add  the  others  who  have  attended  150  days,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of  all  the  earnings  from  the  Id. 
attendances  will  come  from  that  class  (about  half  the  School),  few  of  whom 
need  the  stimulus  of  a  test.  The  sum  obtainable  from  the  irregular  and  idle 
residue,  after  the  most  persevering  efforts,  will  be  so  small  that  it  will  not  pay 
to  teach  them. 

X.  The  application  of  the  test  will  be  intolerable.  "Will  it  be  endured,  that 
the  Inspector's  judgment  on  each  case  is  to  be  secret,  and  that  £50  or  more  in 
a  School  should  depend  on  the  caprice  or  peculiar  standard  of  the  examiner  ? 
This  remark  was  made  in  our  hearing  by  an  experienced  Inspector.  Or  will 
the  judgment  be  openly  pronounced  in  presence  of  an  influential  company  of 
Managers  ?  Will  they  submit  to  see  a  scholar  rejected,  when  they  think  he 
reads  well  ?  How  many  false  spellings  in  the  dictation  lesson  will  forfeit  one- 
third  of  the  Grant  ?  What  weight  is  quality  of  writing  to  have  in  the  dictation 
lesson  ?  Is  one  slip  in  working  a  sum  to  be  fatal,  or  is  a  boy  to  have  a  second 
trial  ?  Will  the  Inspectors  undertake  such  an  invidious  duty  ?  Or  again, 
what  will  happen  when  the  inspection  occurs  in  a  severe  frost !  or  during  a 
prevailing  epidemic  ?  or  in  agricultural  districts,  within  a  month  or  two  of 
harvest  ? 

XI.  While  the  Code  by  creating  a  fourth  class  of  certificates,  tenable  by 
pupil-teachers  at  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship,  'when  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age,  may  assist  to  a  limited  extent  some  rural  Schools, 
hitherto  unaided,  to  obtain  Government  grants,  it  will  inflict  on  village  schools, 
which  now  have  certificated  teachers,  and  a  pupil-teacher,  a  heavy  loss,  often 
amounting  to  half  their  grants. 

XII.  All  aid  for  industrial  work  is  withdrawn,  though  buildings  for  tho 
purpose  have  been  erected  at  considerable  expence. 

XIII.  The  old  Minutes  made  it  tho  interest  of  Managers  and  teachers  to 
employ  pupil-teachers.  The  New  Code  makes  it  their  interest  to  dispense  with 
them.  1.  The  deduction  for  not  having  them  is  only  £10  while  they  cost  £15 
and  upwards.  2.  In  Schools  where  the  average  attendance  is  under  80,  the 
whole  grant  may  be  obtained  without  the  employment  of  any  pupil-teacher. 

XIV.  But  the  heaviest  blow  to  the  Training  Colleges  arises  from  taking  away 
the  money  value  of  the  teacher's  certificate,  and  reducing  all  students  to  the 
level  of  a  fourth-class  certificate.  It  is  hard  now  to  keep  them  a  second  year 
in  the  College,  even  with  the  prospect  of  a  higher  certificate,  carrying  higher 
pay.  All  inducement  of  that  kiud  is  withdrawn.  A  second  year's  residence 
will  appear  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  This  unfortunate  result 
can  scarcely  have  been  foreseen  by  the  authors  of  the  Code  ;  as  it  has  been  a 
great  object  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  well  as  with  all  tho  Managers 
of  Training  Institutions,  to  secure  the  second  year's  residenco  aa  of  vital 
importance,  in  a  moral,  religious,  and  professional  point  of  view. 
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Lastly — This  Code  must  destroy  all  confidence  on  the  part  of  Managers  and 
teachers.  It  repudiates  positive  pecuniary  engagements  with  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  individuals ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  School  Managers,  who  on 
faith  of  existing  regulations  have  built  schools"  specially  adapted  for  working 
under  the  old  system,  and  at  great  extra  expense,  under  compulsion  from  the 
Council  Office,  who  required  conformity  with  their  own  plans. 

JOHN  S.  REYNOLDS, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Colonial' Training  Institution. 

JOHN  MARTIN, 
Son.  Seretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Training  Institution. 
London,  Sept,  16,  1861, 


fata  uf  Ifessmts. 


BIBLE    LESSON.       (Matt.  vn.  19.) 

"  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire." 
Compare  Matt.  iii.  10. 

1.  The  Figuke.— 1.  A  man  has  an  orchard;  he  has  the  choicest  trees; 
he  watches  it  with  great  care ;  he  dresses  it ;  he  prunes  every  tree  of  all  that 
will  hinder  its  growth  ;  he  spends  all  hi3  time  in  it ;  he  marks  the  growth  of 
every  tree. — What  does  he  expect  after  all  his  time  spent,  labour,  trouble,  &c.  ? 

2.  A  tree  is  among  the  number  that  year  after  year  bears  no  good  fruit.  He 
pays  particular  attention  to  it.  The  tree  improves  in  its  looks ;  it  blossoms 
beautifully  ; — he  hopes — he  watches.  At  last  the  fruit  comes ;  but,  as  before, 
the  beauty  flies  in  the  blossom,  and  the  fruit  that  it  bears  is  dried  and  useless. 

3.  He  determines  to  cut  down  the  tree.  His  hand  is  lifted  with  the  axe 
ready  to  fulfil  his  will,— but  a  gentle  hand  is  laid  on  his  — his  neighbour 
expostulates.     He  lets  it  alone  a  short  time  longer,  hoping  it  will  improve. 

4.  The  same  symptoms  the  next  year,  and  again  and  again  the  same  fruit; 
and  at  last  the  axe  is  applied  ;  and  the  tree  that  did  not  produce  "  good  fruit  13 
hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

II.  Application.  —  1.  Every  one  in  the  Christian  Church  is  a  tree — a 
member.  By  baptism  we  have  become  members.  God  has  placed  us  in  the 
midst  of  everything  that  is  good,  and  calculated  to  improve  our  lives,  and  lead 
us  into  the  way  that  ends  in  eternal  life.     He  expects  good  fruit  from  us. 

2.  Some  trees  do  not.  produce  this  goosl  fruit.  God  watches  over  them  with 
great  care  and  love.  Year  after  year  they  go  on  in  the  same  manner.  He  lets 
them  remain.  God  is  just— justice  calls  aloud  for  their  destruction,  but  God  is 
merciful ; — his  mercy  for  years  overcomes  his  justice.  He  loves  the  sinner, 
but  hates  the  sin. — M  How  Bhall  I  give  thee  up !  Ephraim." — "  My  bowels  is 
turned  towards  him." 

3.  God  spares  the  man  for  the  intercession  of  His  Son  ;  Christ  shows  His 
wounds  for  him,— He  prays  for  the  continuance  of  the  man's  life. 

^  4.  ^Mercy  is  at  last  withheld.  The  sinner  has  run  the  extent  of  his  life  and 
his  sins ; — Christ  withholds  His  pleadings ;— Justice,  so  long  delayed,  overtakes 
him,  when,  perhaps,  he  least  expects  it ;  and,  like  the  tree,  he  is  cast  into  the 
fire  that  burneth  for  ever  and  ever,  never  again  to  know  the  mercy  of  an 
offended  God. 

Children !  are  you  bringing  forth  good  fruits  ?  B. 
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ANSWERS    TO    EXAMINATION    PAPER, 

WITH    CRITICISM. 


Midsummer,  1861.— Second  Year. 


ACTS    OF    THE    APOSTLES.      L-X.  Chap. 


Section  I. 

1.  Given  a.d.  30  as  the  year  of  the  year  of  the  Ascension,  arrange  very 
"briefly  the  Chronology  of  these  Chapters.    What  gaps  are  supplied  elsewhere  ? 

2.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  early  Church  as  here  pourtrayed. — The 
circumstances  'of  its  worship— its  officers—its  social  ceremony— its  internal 
discord. 

3.  What  charges  were  brought  against  St.  Stephen  ?  How  did  he  answet 
and  rebut  them  ?  What  addition  does  he  make  to  the  Old  Testament  history  ? 
Ques.  3. 

Charges  brought  against  St.  Stephen. — 

1.  That  he  blasphemed  God — "  Speaking  against  God." 

2.  That  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Temple — "  And  (speaking  against) 

this  Holy  Place." 
These  were  the  charges  laid  against  him  when  he  appeared  before  the  Council, 
though  previously  he  had  been  tumultuously  accused  of  blaspheming  Moses 
and  the  Law  as  well ;  so  that  we  may  consider  the  charges  against  him  as  three  t 
in  addition  the  two  named. 

3.  That  he  blasphemed  Moses  and  the  Law. 

St.  Stephen's  defence  and  answer  to  these  charges. — In  his  defence  St.  Stephen 
answers  these  charges— Apologetically,  Didactically,  and  Polemically. 

1.  Apologetically. — 

a.  He  shows  that  instead  of  speaking  evil  of  God,  he  remembers  His 

dealings  with  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  the  people  of  Israel 
generally. 

b.  That  so  far  from  dishonouring  the  Temple,  he^bears  in  mind  its 

history  ;  and 

c.  That  be  does  not  treat  the  Law  or  its  Giver — Moses — with  contempt, 

for  he  is  very  particular  in  his  summary  of  the  life  of  Moses,  and 
God's  dealings  with  him. — He  also  enters  into  the  subject  of  the 
Law  as  given  to  their  fathers. 

2,  Didactically  and  Polemically. — 

a.  He  shows  them  that  the  Holy  Land  was  not  essential  to  holiness, 
for 

(1)  God  spake  to  Abraham  M  while  he  was  yet  in  Mesopotamia, 
before  he  dwelt  in  Charran,"  and  therefore  before  he 
entered  Canaan. 

(2)  That  God  was  with  Joseph,  with  Moses,  and  with  the 
Israelites  in  ^a  strange  land,  and ,  particularly  in  the 
wilderness. 

(3)  That  it  was  "  holy  ground"  where  Moses  had  an  interview 
with  God  at  the  burning  bush. 

h.  That  the' Temple  was  not  an  essential  to  holiness, 

(1)  By  showing  that  God  was  with  his  people  in  Egypt,  &c.» 
when  there  was  neither  tabernacle  nor  Temple  dedicated 
to  Him  ; 
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(2)  By  quoting  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  TVhat  house  will  yo 
build  me,  saith  God,  &c." ; 

(3)  By  referring  to  God's  words  to  Solomon. 

He  finally  accuses  them  of  continuing  the  course  of  their  fathers— that  of 
hardening  themselves  against  the  warnings  of  God. — As  their  fathers  would  not 
listen  to  the  prophets,  so  they  refused  to  hearken}  to  the  Just  and  Holy  One,  and 
crucified  Him. 

Additions  made  by  St.  Stephen  to  Old  Testament  History. — 

1.  That  Moses  was  40  years  old  when  he  left  Egypt;  and  again,  that 
40  years  had  elapsed  during  his  residence  in  Midian. '  This  is  not  written ; 
— probably  derived  from  tradition. 

2.  That  Moses  was  learned  "  in  all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  Egyptians." 

3.  That  it  was  in  Ur  of  Chaldee  where  Abram  was  called  by  God.  Gen.  [x. 
does  not  state  otherwise,  as  ve  see  when  closely  examining  it. 

Section  II. 

1.  Analyze  St.  Peter's  discourse  in  Solomon's  porch.  Wbat  office  did  the 
first  preachers  discharge  in  the  spreading  of  the  new  faith  ?  Show  this  from 
their  discoursing  from  the  text  of  the  narrative. 

2.  State  fully  what  question  was  answered  by  Cornelius'  conversion.  Explain 
St.  Peter's  scruples.     How  does  he  defend  his  conduct  before  the  brethren. 


?.  2.  The  Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

The  Question  answered  by  Cornelius'  conversion.  — "  Whether  to  the  uncircum- 
cised  also  the  Gospel  should  be  preached."  This  appears  from  the  remonstrance 
of  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  who  met  Peter  with  the  accusation,  "  Thou 
wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised"  ;  also  from  St.  Peter's  recital  of  his  thoughts, 
when  he  saw  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen  upon  Cornelius  and  his  house. 

St.  Peter's  scruples  respecting  preaching  the]Gospel  to  Gentiles. — 

1.  Hitherto  all  those  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen  had  been  Jews, 
either  Jews  of  Syria,  (including  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee)  or  foreign  Jews, 
as  those  who  were  present  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  The  Apostles,  though  commanded  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  "  all  the  world," 
and  "  to  every  creature,"  which  expression  of  course  included  Gentiles,  yet  had 
received  no  definite  command  respecting  them,  as  they  had  respecting  tb.3  Jews 
at  the  Ascension,  when  our  Lord  mentioned  three  circuits,  gradually  extending, 
thus — ''in  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  Judoea;  and  Samaria  and  Galilee  j 
and  all  the  world.'' 

3.  The  Gentiles  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  unclean  ;  and  we  find  subse- 
quently from  St.  Peter's  dispute  with  St.  Paul  respecting  circumcision  and 
frequenting  with  the  uncircumcised,  that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  Jewish 
prejudices. — He  was  a  airict  Jew  on  thi3  point,  for,  notice  his  answer  in  the 
vision, — "  Nothing  common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered  my  mouth." 

St.  Peter's  defence  of  his  conduct  before  the  brethren. — 

1.  He  relates  his  vision,  which  was  thrice  repeated,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  its  significance. 

2.  He  notices  particularly  the  coincidence  between  the  vision  and  the  arrival 
of  the  messengers  of  Cornelius,  as  the  result  of  the  vision  of  Cornelius. 

3.  He  relates  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  newly  converted  Gentiles, 
i.e.  Cornelius'  household,  "  as  on  us  at  the  beginning." 
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4.  Expresses  the  thought  which  occurred  to  him,  that  he  perceived  that  God 
was  u  no  respecter  of  persons,"  and  his  question  to  those  who  were  with  him, 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we." 

5.  Appeals  to  them  with  these  words,—"  "Who  was  I  that  I  should  with- 
stand God." 

LITURGY.- Section  III. 

1.  "What  reasons,  as  expressed  in  the  preface,  u  concerning  the  service  of  the 
Church,"  urged  our  first  Reformers  to  compose  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  ? 

Explain  the  term  "  use  of  Serum." 

2.  Explain  the  words  Liturgy,  Litany,  Ember,  Canticles,  Antiphonal,  Collect, 
Prymer,  Mass. 

3.  What  are  the  proper  Lessons  for  Trinity  Sunday  ?  Show  their  fitness 
How  does  it  differ  from  most  other  anniversaries  ? 

4.  Whence  are  the  following  portions  of  our  Liturgy  derived  ? 

(1)  The  Confession  and  Absolution  in  Daily  Prayer. 

(2)  Prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

(3)  The  Occasional  Prayers. 

(4)  The  General  Thanksgiving. 

When  were  they  severally  added  ? 
Ques.  1. 

Reasons  of  the  Reformers  for\the  Compilation  of  the  Frayer  Booh,  as  given  in 
the  Second  Preface. — 

1.  That  it  had  been  experienced  that  notwithstanding  the  motives  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  any  institution,  and  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  that  institution  at  the  commencement,  in  consequence  of  the 
degenerate  nature  of  the  times  and  perverseness  of  men,  every  institution  had 
in  course  of  time  been  corrupted,  so  as  to  require  a  change  or  reformation  of 
Borne  kind.  Then,  applying  this  experience  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  it 
was  argued,  that  although  at  the  first  they  were  excellent,  and  well  fitted  for 
the  times  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  yet,  now  they  had  become  perverted, 
and  that  their  original  simplicity  had  been  invaded  by  additions  and  alterations. 

2.  That  for  several  good  reasons  it  had  been  originally  designed  that  the 
Several  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  read  through  once  in  the  year, 
— hence  the  Book  of  Isaiah  was  begun  in  Advent,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  at 
Septuagesmia;  but  that  by  substituting  "anthems,  responds,  and  things  of  the 
like  nature"  for  these  portions  of  Scripture,  but  a  few  chapters  of  each  book 
were  read  at  a  time  ;  and  thi^  required  amendment. 

3.  That  there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  owing 
to  their  being  conducted  according  to  different  *'  Uses"  as  the  M  Use  of  Bangor, 
the  Use  of  Hereford,  the  Use  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Use  of  Sarum"  ;  hence  it  was 
advisable  that  uniformity  should  be  restored  in  the  Services. 

4.  That  the  directions  for  the  form  of  conducting  th3  Services,  embodied  in 
the  Pie,  were  so  hard  and  intricate,  that  "  it  was  more  difficult  to  find  out  what 
was  to  be  read,  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out,"  and  therefore  that  this 
branch  required  alteration  and  simplification. 

Explanation  of  the  term  "  Use  of  Sarum." — The  term  "  Use"  is  technical  as 
applied  to  Liturgies,  but  differs  very  slightly  in  meaning  from  the  general 
import  of  the  verb  "  Use."— It  means  the  manner  or  mode  of  conducting  the 
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Church  Services,  hence  a  synonymous  term  for  "  Use  of  Sarura  "  would 
"  Mode  of  Sarum."  The  "  Use  of  Sarum"  was  particularly  admired  for  the 
carefulness  displayed  in  its  composition.  It  was  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  Osmond,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  who  collected  numbers  of  clergy  famous  for 
their  "■  skill  in  chanting,''  &c,  and  employed  them  in  compiling  this  body  of 
services.  Owing  to  its  merits  being  so  universally  acknowledged,  it  became 
the  use  of  the  south,  and  finally  the  use  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 

Section  IV. 

1 .  From  what  sources  are  our  Collects,  Epistles  and  Gospels  mostly  derived  ? 
Show  how  the  connection  between  any  set  which  you  may  remember. 

2.  The  date  of  the  "  Te  DeumV  composition  :  What  articles  of  our  faith 
does  it  express  ? 

3.  Compare  trie  Two  Prayer  Books  of  Edward  VI.  -.—What  doctrinal  changes 
are  there  indicated,  especially  in  the  Holy  Communion  Office. 

4.  The  History  of  Litanies. — The  sources  of  our  present  Litany — How 
would  you  divide  it  ?  and  to  what  extent  is  its  place  supplied  by  the  prayer 
for  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  ? 

Ques.  3. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  PRAYER  BOOKS  OF   EDWARD   VI. 

1.  The  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  1549,  began  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer — the  Second  with  the  Sentences.  That  part  which  we  may  term  the 
Introduction — comprising  the  Sentences — followed  by  the  Exhortation,  the 
Confession  and  Absolution,  was  prefixed,  it  being  thought  necessary  to  a  right 
performance  of  public  devotions  that  the  people  should  be  reminded  of  their 
sinfulness,  and  be  prepared  by  an  acknowledgement  and  assurance  of  pardon 
before  they  could  enter  into  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  fervency.  The  former 
mode  of  commencement  was  condemned  as  abrupt. 

2.  The  Prayer  for  the  deceased  person  in  the  BuriarService  was  omitted. 

3.  The  Mass  was  denominated  Communion. 

4.  Water  was  no  longer  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the  Communion  Service. 

5.  Several  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  added. — Generally  speaking,  the 
2nd  Book  was  less  like  Romanist  books. 

6.  'i'he  omission  of  the  Prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

Doctrinal  Changes  indicated. — 

1 .  The  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  Tran substantiation  by  the  substitution 
of  the  term  Communion  for  Mass. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  the  Laity  from  full  communion,  by  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  In  vocational*  Saints  condemned  by  the  omission  of  all 
such  invocations. 

1st  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.    I.— X.  Chap. -Section  V. 

1.  From  the  Epistle  describe  the  character  of  the  Corinthian  converts.  Into 
what  parties  were  they  divided  ?     What  were  their  peculiar  tenets  ? 

2.  St.  Paul's  decisions  regarding  meat  offered  unto  idols,*and  the  conscience 
of  the  weak  brethren.    Compare  these  with  Rom.  xiv. 

3.  What  insight  does  the  Epistle  give  us  into  the  Apostle's  character,  manner 
cf  preaching,  and  rule  of  life  ? 
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Ques.  2. 

St.  Paul's  decisions  regarding  meats  offered  to  idols. — 

1.  That  in  the  abstract  it  was  lawful  to  eat  the  meats  offered  to  an  idol, 
because  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,''  and  therefore  meat3  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols  is  nothing. 

2.  That  as  all  had  not  the  knowledge  which  those  who  argued  for  eating 
these  meats  indiscriminately  had,  and  that  therefore  they  should  abstain  from 
eating  such  meat,  with  knowledge  that  it  had  been  offered  to  an  idol,  in  the 
presence  of  their  weaker  brethren. 

3.  That  if  meat  were  put  before  them,  they  need  not  ask  whether  or  not  it 
had  been  so  offered. 

4.  That  they  should  so  exercise  this  their  Christian  liberty  in  the  matter  of 
things  indifferent,  as  to  restrain  it  according  to  whether  it  would  redound  to  the 
glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  their  brethren.—"  When  ye'  sin  against  your 
brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  consciences,  ye  sin  against  Christ." 

5.  That  they  should  not  sit  at  meat  in  an  idol's  temple,  and  eat  this  meat,  for 
the  same  reason  as  stated  above. 

6.  That  both  the  meats  and  the  appetites  for  them  were  given  by  God,  hence 
they  should  be  used  in  subservience  to  His  glory,  which  could  not  be  if  they 
caused  their  brethren  to  sin.  These  last  decisions  the  Apostle  strengthens  by 
saying,  "If  meats  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  so  long  as  the 
world  standeth." 

These  decisions/enumerated  above,  are  thus  expressed  in  St.  Paul's  own 
words  : — 

1.  "  For  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world." 

2.  u  For  some  with  conscience  of  the  idol,  unto  this  hour  eat  it  as  meat 

offered  to  an  idol,  and  their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled." 

3.  "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles— that  eat,  asking  no  questions 

for  conscience'  sake." 

4.  "If  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  consciences, 

ye  sin  against  Christ." 

5.  "  If  thy  brother  see  thee  which  hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  an 

idol's  temple,  the  eonscience  of  him  being  weak  is  defiled,  and 
through  thy  knowledge  shall  weak  brethren  perish  for  whom 
Christ  died  ?" 

6.  "  Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats,  but  God  shall  destroy 

both  it  and  them." 

Section   VI. 

1.  "  We  being  many  are  one  head,  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  head."  Explain  theso  words  with  their  context.  How  does  St.  Paul  use 
them  in  his  argument  ? 

2.  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth."  "  The  time  is  short."— 
44  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."— "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof."—"  An  idol  is  nothing  in  the  well."— "The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in 
word  but  in  power." 

Give  the  context  of  these  passages,  stating  briefly  St.  Paul's  deductions 
herefrom. 
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(iues.  2. 

PASSAGES. 

CONTEXT. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE 
PASSAGES. 

"Knowledge  puffeth 
up,  but  charity  edi- 
fieth." 

This  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
argument  against  wound- 
ing the   consciences   of 
the  brethren  by  partak- 
ing of  meats  offered  to 
idols. — "  Shall  thy  weak 
brother  perish  for  whom 
Christ  died  ?" 

That  they  should  not 
use  their  liberty  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  welfare 
of  their  brethren. 

"The  time  is  short:" 

This  passage  occurs  in 
the    discussion    of    the 
question  as  to  whether 
Christians  should  marry. 
— "  "When    they  which 
have  wives  be  as  though 
they  had  none."  St.  Paul 
laboured  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  world 
would  soon  end. 

From  this  St.  Paul  left 
the  Corinthians  to  con- 
clude that  they  were 
not  to  busy  themselves 
about  mere  temporal 
matters,  since  "  the  time 
is  short." 

w  Ye  are  bought  with 
a  price." 

"  Ye  are  not  your  own." 
This  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  licentious- 
ness. 

Our  bodies  belong  to 
God,  and  therefore 
should  rather  be  dedi- 
cated to  his  service  than 
used  to  pander  to  our 
own  appetites. 

"The    earth    is    the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof." 

This  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  partaking    of 
meats   offered   to  idols, 
since    these    meats   be- 
longed to  God  and  not  to 
the  idols. 

From  this  it  is  deduced 
that  we  should  use 
God's  gifts  as  not  abus- 
ing them. 

"  An  idol  is  nothing, 

In  allusion  to  the  know- 
ledge   of    the  brethren 
respecting  eating  meats 
offered  to  idols. — "And 
that  which  is  offered  in 
sacrifice     to     idols    is 
nothing." 

Idols  are  nonentities, 
and  we  knowing  this 
fact  may  treat  them  as 
such. 

"The    Kingdom    of 
God  is  not  in  word 
but  in  power." 

Used  in  reference  to  the 
discussion  on  the  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  of 
the  Greek  orators,  which 
the  Apostles  had  not. 

That  we  must  not  look 
for  fine  speech,  but  for 
the  grace  which  the 
Gospel  imparts. 
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CRITICISM. 

Section  I.,  Question  2. — This  13  a  difficult  question  to  answer  well,  and 
challenges  a  student's  knowledge  of  the  Testament.  The  answer  above  is  far 
too  general,  and  suggests  the  impression  that  Acts  viii.  has  not  been  carefully 
etudied,  whatever  other  source  of  information  may  have  been  consulted. 

The  triple  charge  of  blasphemy  against  God  and  the  law,  and  of  seditious 
invocation,  is  handled  and  refuted  by  St.  Stephen.  This  should  have  been 
illustrated  by  a  minute  appeal  to  the  details  of  the  speech.  Some  explanation 
of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  speaker  is  wanted  before  the  statements  of 
St.  Stephen  mentioned  above  can  be  regarded  as  forming  a  line  of  defence. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  of  invocation,  he  labours  to  shew  that  God's  dealings 
with  Abraham,  Moses  and  Solomon  were  successive  developments  of  a 
progressive  revelation,  which  found  its  fulness  in  the  prophet  raised  of  God 
among  his  brethren — Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  this  is  once  stated,  the  above- 
mentioned  details  are  seen  as  dependent  links  in  one  chain  of  argument  :— 
without  this  explanation  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  mere  recital  of  historic  facts 
can  satisfy  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  of  a  seditious  attempt  to  change  the 
national  religion. 

The  question  "How  does  St.  Stephen  rebut  these  charges,"  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  a  few  hasty  words,  prefaced  by  the  word  "  finally." — This — the 
Polemic  aspect  of  the  speech — is  more  apparent  than  the  Apologetic. 

Throughout  there  runs  a  vein  of  recrimination — "  It  is  not  I  but  you  and 
your  Fathers  that  speak  evil  words  against  God  and  the  divine  laws;" — just 
visible  in  the  9th  verse,  it  widens  in  the  25-28,  is  more  conspicuous  in  35-44, 
till  it  covers  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  in  51-52. 

Upon  the  whole  the  answer  is  fair,  but  it  would  have  probably  been  better  if 
the  student  had  considered  more  carefully  the  terms  of  the  question,  instead  of 
transferring  bodily  his  lecturer's  notes  upon  the  speech  to  his  examination 
paper,  irrespective  of  their  present  application. 

Section  II,  Question  2. — This  answer  does  not  not  reach  the  root  of  the 
matter.  The  point  at  issue  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  was — "What  conditions 
shall  be  imposed  upon  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles  before  they  can  be  admitted 
into  the  Gospel  covenant  ?" — not — "  Whether  to  the  uncircumcised  also,  the 
Gospel  shall  be  preached," — but — "  Whether  to  the  uncircumcised  the  Gospel 
.privileges  shall  be  offered,  without  their  passing  through  the  state  of  a  proselyte 
of  righteousness,  and  submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision." 

The  answer  to  this  question  came  to  St.  Peter  in  the  vision,  thus — "  Yes,  in 
God's  sight  the  Gentile  is  no  longer  unclean ;  he  is  admitted  into  thy  fellowship 
not  only  in  meats  and  in  drinks,  but  the  spiritual  food  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven" — and  that  without  circumcision. 

The  charge  of  the  Apostles  against  St.  Peter  has  been  correctly  quoted,  but 
incorrectly  used.  It  should  have  taught  the  student  that  the  doubt  in  the 
Apistle's  mind  was  the  lawfulness  (not  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  but) 
of  having  commerce  with  them,  while  uncircumcised,  upon  equal  terms. 

The  rest  of  the  question  is  correctly  answered  with  the  student's  usual  foroe 
and  clearness. 

Section  III,  Question  1. — This  answer  is  excellent :— the  writer  has  care- 
fully read  the  Preface  referred  to,  and  reproduced  his  knowledge  satisfactorily. 
A  comparison  of  the  answer  with  the  Preface  will  shew  what  minor  points 
have  been  omitted,  and  how  the  "  several  good  reasons"  havo  been  in  truth  left 
less  to  the  imagination  than  the  paper  before  us  might  lead  us  to  suppose.    In 
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explaining  the  term  u  Use  of  Sarum,"  the  enquiry  should  have  been  carried 
farther  back,  and  the  apparently  irregular  existence  of  different  "  usea"  in  the 
same  Church  accounted  for. 

Section  IV.,  Question  3. — This  is  the  most  imperfect  answer  on  the  paper. — 
Two  positive  errors  occur — "The  Order  of  Communion,"  published  1548,  had 
renounced  the  title  "  Mass,"  and  restored  the  cup  to  the  laity,  while  the  few 
points  of  comparison  mentioned  shew  that  the  student  has  not  bestowed  enough 
attention  upon  the  history  of  the  Prayer-Book. 

Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  specially  noticed  that  in  the  Second  Prayer- 
Book  (1552)  the  second  clause  of  our  present  form  was  substituted  for  the  first 
in  the  delivery  of  the  elements,  and  that  all  directions  for  reserving  portions  of 
the  consecrated  elements  for  the  communion  of  the  sick  were  omitted — both  of 
which  changes  mark  the  advance  of  Anti-Koman  opinions. 

Section  V.,  Question  2. — This  is  the  best  answer  before  us.  Under  six  heads 
the  most  salient  points  are  well  brought  out,  and  yet,  well  balanced  as  they  are, 
the  fine  delicacy  of  St.  Paul's  Christian  casuisty  has  been  missed  in  one  point. 
From  ch.  x.  16-22,  we  see  that  St.  Paul  apprehended  possible  danger  even 
from  the  strongest-minded  amongst  the  Corinthians  ;  there  was  a  point  when 
to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols  was  not  only  inexpedient  but  unlawful  for  any 
man.  Compare  especially  verse  20, — "I  would  not  that  ye  should  have 
fellowship  with  devils." 

Section  VI,  Question  2. — This  question  has  been  answered  hastily  rather 
than  briefly.  A  better  economy  of  paper  would  have  left  room  for  a  fuller 
digest  of  the  Apostle's  deductions  from  the  passages  quoted. 

The  contexts  given  are  in  some  cases  wrong,  and  in  all  meagre  :  in  fact  this 
part  of  the  question  has  been  almost  declined.  Had  these  been  given  at  greater 
length,  the  Apostle's  deductions  therefrom  might;  have  been  appended  shortly, 
and  yet  with  sufficient  clearness.  Familiarity  with  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  the 
surest  aid  to  a  student  in  answering  all  Scripture  questions. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  observing  that  the  Paper  here  published 
reflects  much  credit  on  the  writer.  The  matter  is  for  the  most  part  well 
arranged.  The  style  of  the  language  is  forcible,  though  in  places  slightly 
confused,  partly  from  erasions,  partly  from  an  aim  at  over-terseness  and  brevity. 
A  reperusal  of  each  answer  will  remedy  these  faults,  and  is  well  worth  the 
trouble.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  spent  no  small  paina  in  preparing  his  subjects, 
but  time  and  pains  will  be  best  employed  in  careful  study  of  the  text  itself,  for 
which  no  'Analysis'  can  be  substituted. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Heading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  ;  and  how  they  mag  be  more  successfully 
taught  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  Robert  Floyd,  Longman  and  Co. — 
If  Mr.  Floyd  has  been,  as  we  suppose  he  has,  the  master  of  an  elementary  school, 
he  ought  to  knowthat  reading,writing,  and  arithmetic  have  been  less  successfully 
taught  in  our  poor  schools  than  they  might  have  been,  simply  because  teachers, 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  have  been  compelled  to  organize 
their  schools  and  apply  their  teaching  power  to  meet  the  requrirements  of  the 
controlling  party.    Hence,  if  blame  there  must  be,  let  it  at  least  be  shared,  and 
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a  part  permitted  to  fall  on  those  who  have  burdened  the  teacher  with  so  many 
subjects  of  instruction.  And  yet  the  result  is  not  so  bad  as  some  would  make 
it  out  to  be.  Taking  the  last  issued  table,  made  up  from  the  Reports  of  H.M. 
Inspectors,  we  find  89  per  cent  of  the  schools  under  inspection  reported  as  being 
excellent,  good,  or  fair,  in  reading ;  90  per  cent  in  writing ;  and  83  in 
arithmetic.  This  may  be  improved  upon,  but  with  the  usual  drawbacks  of 
irregular  attendance,  frequent  changes  of  residence,  and  short  school-life,  the 
improvement  will  probably  not  be  what  those,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
practical  difficulties  connected  with  the  elementary  school,  expect  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Floyd's  work  professes  to  be  a  book  of  method,  "  the  result  of  a  large 
and  varied  experience,"  designed  to  show  how  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
"  may  be  more  successfully  taught  in  elementary  schools."  The  intention  is 
praiseworthy,  though  we  fear  Mr.  Floyd  has  much  under-rated  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  certificated  teachers  on  the  subject  of  method.  Few  students  leave 
the  Normal  Colleges  without  a  wider  range  of  method,  in  regard  to  elementary 
subjects,  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  book.  That  it  is  so,  may  be  seen  from 
Mr.  Floyd's  recapitulation  of  his  main  points  in  teaching  to  read  : — 1.  The 
alphabet  should  be  made  amusing.  2.  The  alphabet  is  best  taught  with  such 
small  words  as  it  forms  the  elements  of.  3.  The  child's  first  lessons  should 
engage  both  bis  faculties  and  sympathies.  4.  The  table  lessons  should  be 
printed  in  large  characters,  and  there  should  be  duplicate  lessons  in  books. 
5.  That  reading  hooks  should  be  in  a  stiff  cover  or,  to  avoid  expense,  placed  in 
tin  holders.  6.  In  junior  classes,  reading  to  be  sentence  by  sentence,  and  word 
by  word,  using  the  simultaneous  method.  7.  The  teacher  should  teach,  as  well 
as  hear,  reading.  8.  The  exercise  should  be  of  moderate  length  and  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  pupil.  In  teaching  to  write,  Mr.  Floyd  would  use  Mulhauser's 
method  very  slightly  modified.  In  his  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  we 
observe  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

Our  Schools  in  danger.  By  Rev.  C.  R.  Alfovd. — A  very  forcible  and  earnest 
appeal  to  the  clergy  upon  the  religious  bearing  of  the  New  Education  Code. 

Revised  Education  Code, — A  letter  upon  this  subject,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby, 
which  we  believe  was  the  first  to  strike  the  note  of  warning  and  remonstrance. 
It  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  been  copied  bodily  in  more  than  one 
London  paper. 

The  First  Step  in  French.  By  Leon  Contanseau,  lately  Professor  of  the 
French  Language,  Addiscombe.  London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman  and 
Roberts. — Among  the  numerous  French  elementary  books  published  lately,  thig 
appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  choicest.  Teachers  of  young  pupils  will  find  it 
a  most  useful  addition  to  their  school  library. 


CmiqpiWttk 

Thornhill,  27th  August,  1861. 

Bin,— As  the  questions  proposed  to  candidates  at  the  General  Examinations  o^ 
Training  Schools  are  now  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  may  be  had  for  a 
mere  trifle,  might  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  publication  of  these  in  the 
"  papers"  be  discontinued  ?  The  space  occupied  by  them  would  thus  be  available 
for  other  ma ttor— perhaps  more  profitable— such  as  specimen  answers  to  these  or 
similar  questions. 
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'case'?   and  state  which  of  these  terms  belong  to  verbs,  and  which  to  sue 
atantives,  and  which  are  common  to  both. 

3.  Enumerate  and  fully  explain,  illustrating  by  examples,  the  several  uses 
the  preposition  in  the  English  language. 

Section  II. 

1.  "Write  out,  in  prose  order,  changing  and  adding  as  few  words  as  possibl 
and  enclosing  the  added  words  in  brackets  :  — 

"  But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent,  and  care; 
Impelled,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view  ; 
That  like  the  circle,  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies ; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
Andfnd  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own." 

Traveller. 

2.  Express  the  full  meaning  of  the  following  passage  in  plain  prose : 

"The  crystal  drops 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast-congealed, 
Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length, 
And  prop  the  pile  they  bat  adorned  before. 
Here  grotto  within  grotto  safe,  defies 
The  sunbeam  ;  there,  embossed  and  fretted  wild, 
The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 
Capricious,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  vain 
The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before." 

The  Task,  Bk.  V. 

3.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage  :  — 

M  Sweet  Auburn  !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  garden  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain." 

Deserted   Village. 
Section  III. 

1.  Parcel  out  any  one  of  the  above  passages  into  simple  sentences. 

2.  Distinguish  between  'simple,'  '  compound,'  and  'complex'  sentences,  and 
give  an  example  of  each  from  the  passages  above. 

3.  Write  an  analysis  of  the  extract  lrom  The  Task,  from  the  beginning  down 
to  "  they  but  adorned  before  ;"  or  of  the  passage  from  The  Deserted  Village, 
from  "  Here,  as  I  take,"  to  the  end. 

Section  IV. 

Parse  the  words  printed  in  Italics  in  the  passage  which  you  have  taken 
for  analysis  or  paraphrase. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

1.  Write  out,  from  memory,  in  proper  metrical  form,  with  correct  punctuation, 
about  ten  lines  from  The  Task,  or  from  any  other  poem  written  in  blank  versa 
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2.  State  what  yoa  believe  to  be  the  chief  differences  between  poetry  and 
prose. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  *  concords '  in  English  grammar  ?   give  examples  of 
each  of  them  from  the  extracts  above. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  adjective  terminations  in  English,  and  show  the  general 
meaning  of  each. 

5.  To  what  original  stock  of  languages  does  ours  belong?     What  events  in 
the  history  of  England  have  had  most  influence  in  modifying  her  language  ? 


BRITISH  HISTORY, 


Three  Jwurs  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  questionin  each  Section. 

Section  I. 

1.  When  did  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  commence ;  in  what  reigns  did 
the  English  suffer  most  from  their  incursions? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  events  in  one  or  more  of  these  reigns : 
Alfred  the  Great,  Canute,  Harold  II. 

2.  Name  the  Queen  consorts  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  II. 
Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  Describe  the  characters  of  one  or  more  of  these 
princesses. 

4.  Name  the  Scottish  Sovereigns  who  reigned  in  the  fifteenth  Cenlury. 
Give  a  short  account  of  one  of  these  reigns. 

Section  II. 

1.  In  what  reigns  were  these  battles  fought,  between  what  parties,  and  with 
what  results?    Hastings,  Lewes,  Nevill's  Cross,  Evesham,  Bosworth. 

2.  In  which  reigns,  before  that  of  Henry  VIII.  were  the  greatest  advances 
made  in  good  government,  commerce,  and  literature  ? 

3  Name  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

4.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Stewart  ?  Name  the  Scottish 
Sovereigns  of  this  House  ;  and  mention  the  principal  events  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Mary. 

Section  III. 

1.  At  what  age  did  Charles  I.  ascend  the  throne?  Who  was  his  chief 
adviser  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ?  Describe  that  persons  character 
and  fate. 

2.  Give  some  acconnt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  this  reign. 

3.  Describe  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

4.  Who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  causes  in 
the  Civil  War  ? 

Section  IV. 

1.  What  changes  were  made  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  constitution  and 
religion  of  the  country  ? 

2.  Give  the  dates,  and  describe  the  course  and  results,  of  the  battles  of 
Edgohill,  Newbury,  Marston  Moor,  and  Naseby. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


Four  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 


Write  the  first  line  of  your  first  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting  in  large 
hand ;  and  the  first  line  of  your  second  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting 
small  hand. 


1.  Explain  clearly  the  classification  of  children  in  the  Infant  school  of  your 
Institution — whether  it  be  the  same  for  all  subjects  ;  if  not,  when  and  how  the 
changes  take  place — what  proportion  of  tin  e  is  given  to  gallery  lessons  ? 

2.  What  methods  are  best  for  teaching  children  the  form  and  power  of  letters  ? 
What  progress  in  reading  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  made  by  an  intelli- 
gent infant  in  the  first  two  years  of  school  attendance? 

3.  Explain  exactly  the  causes  of  imperfect  articulation,  and  the  best  methods 
of  treating  natural  defects  or  bad  habits  of  pronunciation. 

4.  Enumerate  and  classify  the  combinations  of  letters  which  present  th 
greatest  difficulties  in  reading  lessons.  Take  some  of  these  combinations  an 
explain  the  method  by  which  you  propose  to  instruct  young  children  in  th 
art  of  reading  words  in  which  they  occur. 

*"  5.  How  much  time  should  be  spent  in  writing  on  slates  by  children  in  th 
several  divisions  of  an  Infant  School  ?  State  exactly  what  progress  you  woul 
consider  satisfactory  in  each  division. 

6.  How  do  you  teach  numeration  and  notation  ?  Give  examples  of  question 
in  arithmetic  best  adapted  for  children  of  4,  7,  and  9  years  of  age,  who  hav 
been  well  instructed  up  to  those  ages. 

7.  What  lessons  in  Natural  History  are  given  in  your  school  ?  Give  a  clea 
account  of  the  last  lesson  which  you  heard.  What  are  the  chief  objects  o 
these  lessons  ? 

8.  What  exercises  in  the  use  of  language,  in  Grammar  and  in  Geography, 
are  found  most  effective  in  Infant  Schools  ? 

9.  What  rewards  and  punishments  are  used  in  your  school  ?  What  principles 
must  guide  the  teacher  in  their  use  ?  How  far  are  they  necessary  ?  what 
tffects  do  they  produce  if  administered  injudiciously  ? 


Students  who  are  about  to  leave  the  Institution,  and  Teachers  in  charge  of 
Schools,  must  answer  the  following  question. 
11.  Give  an  exact  account  of  the  weekly  register  and  quarterly  summary 
used  in  your  school,  and  write  out  the  rule  for  finding  each  of  the  averages 
therein  recorded. 


Not  less   then   half-an-hour  should  be  reserved  for  the  following  Ezereise 
(if  attempted.) 
10.  A  full  abstract  of  a  lesson  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects  :— 
Truthfulness. 
Selfishness. 
Cleanliness. 
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®Ire  Heto  (frrto. 


The  resistance  to  the  New  Code  is  obtaining  breadth,  depth,  and 
solidity.  The  first  natural  utterances  of  indignation  are  yielding  to 
earnest,  dignified,  and  combined  action.  The  result  must  greatly 
depend  upon  the  prudence  of  schoolmasters  and  the  zeal  of  school- 
managers,  and  the  harmony  between  the  two.  If  the  rashness  of 
the  one  shall  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  other,  the  common  foe 
will  achieve  a  triumph  out  of  the  elements  of  disunion.  For  the 
last  month  there  has  been  a  temporary  lull,  but  the  framers  of  the 
revolutionary  Code  must  not  mistake  it  for  apathy  or  change  of  views. 
The  interval  is  valuable  for  the  calm  dissemination  of  the  views  with 
which  practical  men  regard  the  proposed  changes,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  engines  of  war  which  shall  be  ready  in  due  season. 
By  their  line  of  conduct  the  Central  Body  of  Schoolmasters  are  true 
to  themselves,  their  action  is  dignified  and  they  are  standing  well 
before  the  country.  Our  chief  hope,  for  palpable  reasons,  lies  with 
schoolmanagers.  We  show  to-day  what  the  Central  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  are  doing,  and  we  strongly  recommend  that  they 
should  stimulate  the  managers  to  take  action  where  no  movement  has 
been  made.  The  "VYesleyan  body  is  animated  by  its  characteristic 
earnestness.  If  a  similar  manifesto  were  to  issue  from  the  National 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  as  bold  and  as  unmis- 
takeable  as  that  which  the  Wesleyans  have  issued,  the  fate  of  the 
New   Code  is  sealed.      It   is   peculiarly  important  at  the  present 
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moment  to  exhibit  an  undivided  opposition.  Whatever  the  intention 
may  be  on  the  part  of  the  Eevised  Code,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
judges  too  full  of  blemishes  to  be  susceptible  of  amendment.  The 
safest  position  for  its  opponents  to  take  is  to  demand  its  revocation* 
and  to  express  a  willingness  to  see  the  original  minutes  modified. 
The  first  battle  to  be  fought  is  upon  the  ground  of  repudiation.  The 
opponents  of  the  Code  must  not  indeed  be  Educational  Tories,  but  as 
Constitutional  Keformers  they  must  demand  that  the  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  grant  shall  be  consistent  in  principle  with  the 
minutes  of  1846. 

When  the  Code  has  been  withdrawn,  the  door  will  be  open  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  how  far  the  original  Minutes  might  be 
prudently  modified.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  any  opinions 
we  allow  that  it  might  be  fairly  asked,  whether  the  direct  augmenta- 
tion of  grants  made  to  Teachers  might  be  diminished,  on  condition 
that  the  Capitation  Grant  were  increased,  and  how  much  such 
Capitation  Grant  might  be  made  to  depend  upon  positive  results  as 
tested  by  individual  examination.  If  such  tentative  svstem  of  reduced 
augmentation  grants  were  found  to  work  ill,  it  might  end ;  and  if 
it  worked  well,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  education,  or 
injuring  the  interests  of  the  Teacher,  the  experiment  might  be 
repeated  until  augmentation  payments  at  some  future  period  might 
cease,  and  managers  be  left  to  make  their  contracts  with  those  whom 
hey  employ. 

Again,  in  regard  to  Normal  Schools,  it  might  become  a  fair  subject 
of  discussion  whether  students  of  one  year  might  not  be  registered 
and  not  certificated,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  rural  Schools,  how 
far  they  might  serve  the  purpose  of  Vioneers  in  agricultural  or 
apathetic  districts,  reserving  to  them  the  privilege  of  becoming 
certificated  after  a  stated  and  successful  term  of  service. 

At  present  the  course  is  plain.  The  Code  should  be  regarded  as 
an  administrative  blunder.  It  is  as  yet,  and  should  be  carefully  re- 
garded as,  not  a  Ministerial  question.  We  have  no  reason  for  identi- 
fying the  Ministry  with  Mr.  Lowe  or  his  subordinates.     The  first  stage 
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of  the  agitation  has  been  to  point  out  the  mischievous  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  proposed  change.  The  next  is  to  exhibit  an  universal 
and  unanimous  disapprobation  expressed  in  memorials  to  the  Lord 
President,  and  finally  to  send  deputations  of  schoolraanagers  to  the 
borough  and  county  members.  This  should  be  done,  without  respect 
of  politics,  by  alt  local  committees  in  connexion  with  every  religious 
denomination. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO   THE  CORINTHIANS. 

No.  VII. 

Chap.  x. — The  question  of  '  eating  meats  offered  to  idols'  is  discussed.  St. 
Paul  shews  the  danger  of  commerce  with  idolatry  by  the  example  (1  — 14)  of  the 
Jews,  and  by  the  analogy  (15—22)  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He 
then  (23  to  end)  lays  down  some  specific  rules  upon  the  subject.  (1)  for — 
connecting  the  verse  with  the  warnings  of  the  last  chapter ;  our  fathers — in 
the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  New  Testament  is  but  the  continuance  ;  all — 
came  into  covenant  by  the  typical  baptism  of  the  cloud  and  sea,  and  so  all  were 
the  chosen,  the  elect,  though  all  did  not  make  good  their  election.  (2)  Spiritual 
food— i.e.  the  supernaturally  produced  manna.  The  manna  and  the  drink  are 
typical  of  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  far  as  both  are  symbolical  of 
Him  on  whom  the  soul  of  man  must  live.  (4)  that  followed  them — i.e.  the 
water  which  flowed  from  that  rock,  unless  St.  Paul  adopted  the  language  of 
Jewish  tradition  and  meant  the  rock  itself.  (6)  jigivres  — ceremonial  shadows. 
(7)  lust  after — the  two  Corinthian  sins  are  exemplified,  sensuality  and  idolatry  ; 
written — Exodus  xxxii.  6.     (8)  fell — Numbers  xxv.  1.     (10)  neither  murmur 

ye perhaps,  Numbers  xiv.  2,  and  xvi.  4l,    (12)  standeth— takes  his  standing 

or  status  an  a  member  of  Christ's  church.  (13)  common  to  man — adapted  to 
man's-  case;  God  is  faithful— hound  by  His  own  covenant  to  deliver  you  not 
absolutely,  nor  by  removing  the  temptations,  but  by  '  making  a  way  of  escape.' 
(15)  partakers  in  the  idol  festivals  are  partakers  with  devils  or  demons,  shewn 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (1 6)  bless — consecrate  by  thanksgiving ; 
v:t — plural,  not  the  priest  per  se,  who  is  not  the  mediator,  but  the  representative 
of  the  church;  communion — the  medium  by  which  participation  takes  place. 
As  the  wine  and  bread  become  part  of  us,  so  Christ  becomes  our  spiritual  food 
and  one  with  us.  (17)  one  bread— or  loaf.  Its  distributed  parts  eaten  by  the 
communicants,  becoming  parts  of  themselves,  makes  them  to  be  one  bread.  In 
the  same  way  Christ,  by  becoming  parts  of  us,  make  us  one,  not  so  much  in 
II im  but  He  in  us.    This  lesson  upon  unity,  so  suitable  to  the  early  portion  of 
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the  epistle,  is  here  parenthetical.  (18)  illustration  from  the  Jewish  sacrificial 
feasts;  eat  of—  parts  not  sacrificed  ;  partakers  with  the  altar— i.e.  fellow-par- 
takers, the  altar  having  one  part  and  the  eater  another.  (19)  this  alleged 
participation  with  the  idols  does  not  imply  St.  Paul's  belief  in  the  reality  of 
idols.  The  heathen  sacrifice  as  to  demons,  and  the  practice  of  Corinthian 
converts  by  feasting  with  them,  would  deepen  their  impression.  (22)  to 
jealousy — by  participating  with  demons  when  we  profess  to  participate  with 
Him.  (23)  Edify— build  up  the  spiritual  temple  within  us.  (25)  for  conscience 
sake— ask  no  question  ;  lest  finding  the  meat  had  been  offered  to  idols  and  your 
conscience  be  offended.  (28)  any  one  say — some  weak  brother.  (29)  for  why 
is  my  liberty,  &c. — why  should  my  Christian  liberty  (to  eat  without  offence  to 
myself)  be  condemned  by  the  conscientious  scruples  of  a  weak  brother  ? 
(30)  give  thanks — how  absurd  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  an  act  which  offends 
one  of  God's  children  !  (31)  glory  of  God—  make  this,  not  self  the  end  of  all 
you  do,  and  you  will  not  miss  the  right  way. 

The  Corinthians  trusted  to  their  privileges  and  Christian  light.  They  are 
warned  by  the  example  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  had  its  sacramental  system, 
but  fell  into  licentiousness  and  idolatry.  Among  the  sins  of  the  Corinthians 
was  the  want  of  charity.  They  used  their  liberty  of  eating  things  offered  to 
idols  to  the  injury  of  other  men.  St.  Paul  had  already  said  liberty  must  be 
limited  by  charity  ;  hut  be  now  carries  his  objection  higher.  By  the  Lord's 
Supper  they  were  one  with  Christ,  and  by  the  idol-feast  they  became  one  with 
demons.  The  two  conditions  are  incongruous.  The  two  principal  lessons 
taught  in  this  chapter  are,  first,  to  realise  the  communion  idea  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  secondly,  to  make  God's  glory  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  not  to 
make  self,  the  aim  of  what  we  do. 

Chap.  xi. — Regulations  respecting  disorders  in  their  assemblies,  namely  ; — 
(1)  the  not  veiling  of  the  women,  and  the  abuse  of  the  love-feasts.  The 
veiling  is  insisted  upon  by  the  subordination  of  the  woman  (2 — 12),  by  the 
law  of  nature  (12 — 16.)  (4)  praying — i.e.  in  public  ;  prophesying— i.e.  ex- 
pounding or  discoursing  in  the  Spirit;  his  Head — i.e.  Christ.  (5)  her  head — 
i  e.  the  man.  (8)  in  original  creation,  Eve  springing  from  Adam.  (10)  power 
on  her  head — i.e.  the  symbol  of  power;  the  angels—  literally,  who  delight  to 
view  order,  which  they  themselves  observe.  (11)  Subordination  of  the  woman 
is  compatible  with  a  real  equality.  (16)  An  appeal  to  the  customs  of  the 
churches  in  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  being  unveiled.  (17)  referring  to 
v.  2,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  love-feasts.  (18)  divisions — in  the 
assemblies.  (19)  heresies— here  means  wilful  and  permanent  divisions;  actual 
separations  were  yet  unknown.  (20)  Supper  of  the  Lord — was  always  united 
to  these  Agapce  or  love-feasts.  To  the  latter,  each  brought  his  contribution, 
and  the  richer  provided  for  the  poorer,  but  (21)  each— richer  man  took  his  own, 
and  selfishly  forgot  the  poorer,  who  had  none  of  their  own.  (23)  received  of  the 
Lord— by  revelation.  See  Gal.  i.  12.  (25)  New  Testament  (covenant)  in  My 
Mood — i.e.  ratified  by  My  Blood.  (26)  the  commemorative  view  of  the  sacra- 
ment, or  proclamation  of  Christ's  death  until  Become.  (27)  unworthily — 
without  observing  the  sacramental  meaning  of  the  elements,  and  regarding 
this  Death  as  the  death  of  an  ordinary  man  without  atoning  virtue,  nor  as  the 
evidence  of  God's  love.  (29)  damnation— i.e.  temporal  judgment,  the  corres- 
ponding word  to 'judged' in  (32)  ;  these  are  temporal  chastisements  sent  to 
work  repentance,  and  so  ward  of,  not  inflict,  eternal  damnation  ;  discerning  the 
Lord!s  body— the  mystic  import  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.     (30)  sleep 
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— die  under  tLese  judgments  of  sickness.  (32)  Wo  are  judged  in  temporal 
chastisement,  that  we  be  not  eternally  condemned  with  the  ungoily  world. 

Very  important  view3  are  put  be/ore  u*  ot  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  ia  (I)  a 
memorial  of  the  Redeemers  death.  It  is  (2)  the  communion  of  saints,  whereby 
we  realise  our  oneness  with  Christ  and  with  each  other.  It  is  (3)  the  reminder 
of  IIi3  Second  Advent — '  lill  He  come.' 

We  learn,  too,  to  avoid  the  sin  of  the  Corinthians,  who  converted  the  sacra- 
ment into  an  ordinary  feast,  iustead  of  making  the  sacrament  hallow  all 
ordinary  meals.  That  which  is  holy  must  sanctify  that  which  is  secular,  and 
not  conversely. 

Chop,  xii.— This  and  the  two  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  spiritual  gilts,  and  their  abuse,  their  relative  value  especially  of  two, 
prophesying  and  the  gifts  of  tongues.  (2)  dumb—  opposed  to  the  Spirit  speaking 
now  within  them.  (4)  gifts  —spiritual  endowments.  (5)  administrations  — 
official  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  such  gifts  to  the  church.  (6)  operations 
—the  causes  of  both  gifts  and  administrations.  The  three-fold  work  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  ia  here  distinguished, — the  Father  as  the  original  Operator,  the 
Son  as  the  Ordaincr  of  ministries,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Director  and  Indweller  of 
gifts  and  ministries.  (7)  There  is  Unity  in  such  diversity.  (8)  word  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge— intellectual  gifts,  the  former  is  the  declaration  of  the  abstract 
mysteries  of  the  gospel ;  the  latter  is  its  exposition  as  a  scientific  system. 
(9)  moral  gift5,  which  are  then  enumerated.  (10)  prophecy — does  not  necessarily 
mean  foretelling  future  event*1,  but  discoursing  in  the  Spirit,  exposition  of  truth 
flowing  from  Spiiituai  impulse.  It  differed  from  '  the  gift  of  tongues,'  in  that 
the  latter  was  ecstatic,  and  not  *  with  the  understanding.'  (12  to  end)  explains 
the  principle  of  unity  with  diversity  by  the  organic  oneness  of  the  human 
body,  ( 13)  illustrated  by  the  witness  and  instrumentality  of  baptism,  the  reality 
of  the  Spirit's  influences  being  assumed.  (17)  In  the  body,  the  very  diversity 
is  necessary  to  the  unity.  (23)  more  abundant  honor— by  clothing»them  more 
carefully  than  the  face  and  head.  (27)  Application  of  the  illustration  to 
Christ's  mystical  body  ;  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ— i.e.  the  Corinthian  Church, 
though  some  members  were  so  diseased,  as  (3,  16)  they  were  called  'the temple 
of  God.'  So  speaks  the  Church  Catechism.  (28)  teachers — who  applied  truth 
to  practical  life}  help—*  administrations,'  v.  5  ;  governments— the  higher  offices 
of  the  church. 

The  great  lesson  taught  is  upon  essential  unity  in  spite  of,  and  even  secured  by 
diversity.  In  the  social  world,  there  is  the  hand  snd  there  is  the  brain,  but 
the  same  life  animates  both.  One  is  as  essential  as  the  other  to  the  body,  and 
the  honor  which  belongs  to  man's  work  in  the  church  and  world  depends  not 
upou  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  the  law  of  sympathy  and  self-surrender 
taught  by  the  cross  of  Christ. 


PARAPHRASE. 


Meiichant  op  Venice.    Act  ii.,  Scene  4. 

Salar.  0,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  koep  obliged  faith  uuforfeitcd  ! 
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Gra.  That  ever  holds  :  who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
"With  that  keen  appetite  ihat  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fij " 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?  All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy 'd 
Eow  like  a  younger,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  hay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return  ; 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

Salar.  Aye,  our  pretty  turtle-doves  are  always  fleeter  on  the  wing  to  their 
first  tryst,  than  when  vows  already  made  are  only  to  be  renewed. 

Gra.  'Tis  the  same  in  all  things.  Feasting  dulls  the  palate.  It's  a  good 
horse  that  lags  not  in  the  return  journey.  The  enjoyment  is  not  in  the  game, 
but  in  the  chase.  Gay  and  full  of  life  a  young  spendthrift  leaves  his  home, 
■wooed  and  caressed  by  harlots  ;  even  as  a  vessel  sails  from  port,  with  streamers 
flying,  and  the  wanton  breeze  sitting  in  her  sails.  But  the  same  fickle  wind 
will  beat  her  back  with  tattered  canvass  and  battered  hull :  and  even  so,  stript 
and  ruined  by  his  harlots,  does  he  return  a  beggar  to  his  father's  house. 

Act  ii.,  Scfne  9. 

0,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  ! 

How  many  be  commanded  that  command  ! 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour !  and  how  much  honour 

Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 

To  be  new  varnish'd  ! 
For  my  part  I  would  that  rank  and  dignities  were  always  fairly  come  by  : 
and  that  a  man's  own  worth  were  the  only  coin  that  could  buy  promotion. 
Nobility  then  would  be  without  stain  or  reproach.  But  what  a  shifting  of 
places!  Then  we  should  see  many  a  poor  fellow  don  his  bonnet,  that  now 
stands  cap  in  hand,  and  many  a  gay  knight  change  places  with  his  squire. 
What  a  sorting  out  of  tares  from  the  wheat,  what  a  winnowing  of  our  chaff! 
The  churl  would  be  sifted  out  from  amongst  the  good  and  true  men,  with  whom 
he  now  consort?,  and  much  would  then  be  found  lying  amongst  the  world's 
refuse,  which  cleansed,  from  its  soilure,  would  shine  with  the  lustre  of  true 
gentility. 

Herschfl's  Natural  Philosophy.     (Sec  81.) 

*'  Of  force,  as  counterbalanced  by  opposing  force,  we  have,  as  already  said,  an 
internal  consciousness  ;  and  though  it  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  matter 
should  be  capable  of  exerting  on  matter  the  Bame  kind  of  effort,  which,  judging 
alone  from  this  consciousness,  we  might  be  led  to  regard  as  a  mental  one ;  yet 
we  cannot  refuse  the  direct  evidence  of  our  senses,  which  shows  us  that  when 
we  keep  a  spring  stretched  with  one  hand,  we  feel  our  effort  opposed  exactly  in 
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the  sime  way  as  if  we  had  ourselves  opposed  it  with  the  other  hand,  or  as  it 
would  be  by  that  of  another  person.  The  enquiry,  therefore,  into  the  aggre- 
gation of  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  general  question,  What  will  be  the 
behaviour  of  material  ptlii«;!c<  ...'..  the  mutual  action  of  opposing  forces 
capable  of  counterbalancing  each  other  ?  and  the  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
no  other  than  the  announcement  of  the  law  of  equilibrium,  whatever  law  that 
may  be." 

When  force  is  met  by  force,  and  thereby  counteracted,  there  is  no  longer  any 
visible  effect;  but  the  evidence  of  its  action  is, as  we  have  said,  purely  mental, 
and  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  effort.  Now  we  might,  perhaps,  from  this 
be  inclined  to  conclude,  if  we  looked  no  further,  that  such  an  exercise  of  force, 
being  dependent  on  will,  could  not  come  into  play  between  inanimate  bodies. 
But  yet,  however  little  we  may  ba  prepared  to  expect  it,  our  senses  certainly 
contradict  such  a  supposition.  If,  for  instance,  we  press  upon  any  elastic  body, 
we  find  we  have  the  same  kind  of  resistance  to  overcome,  as  when  we  press 
with  the  rijrht  hand  against  the  left,  or  oppose  our  force  to  that  of  any  other 
Jiving  agent.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  trouble  ourselves  with  minute 
questions  concerning  the  internal  structure  of  bodies.  The  simple  problem 
which  we  have  to  solve  is,  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  a  body,  or  any  part  of 
a  body  of  the  combined  action  of  certain  forces  which  exactly  counteract  each 
other  ?  If  we  can  state  in  words  what,  under  such  a  general  contingency,  will 
follow  as  effect,  such  a  statement  will  be  what  we  have  called  a  law,  and  must 
in  fact  correspond  in  statement  with  the  law  of  equilibrium. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  BY  H.  T.  IN 
SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

Haswell  Lane. 
(1)     Let  x = the  number. 

Then  £Z?,  X-Zl1  £Z?,  x~l.  are  whole  numbers. 
3  6          6     »  9 

x— 2 
Whence    _ — —wh.—p  . '.  x=3p±2  substituting  this  value 

of  a*  in  the  2nd  -J-=wh.  or  \p=q  or  p=5q  and  x=l5q-\-2 

substituting  this  value  of  x  in  the  3rd. 

-li=w/t  or  £  q=wh  —  r.'.q  =  2r  and  a:=30;,-f-2 
6 

.Again,  by  substitution        =3]ror]  r=zwh-=zs  or  r=3s 
<1 
.'.  x  =  905+2  answering  the  conditions  of  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  numerals  3,  5, 0  and  9  ;  but  this  number  (92)  is  not  divisible 
by  either  7  or  8,  two  of  tho  remaining  five  numerals, 
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17*4-1 


rru  c  90s+2  ,  45s+l 
Therefore  -  —=wh  or  — -L_ 
28 


7X8 
17s+l_ 


:s  + 


28 


SO: 


is  w7i  or 
28  2S 


oz=awJl     .8.5S+5^84,_S+5 


28 


28       28 


I  s  =  28  t  —  5,  then  if  f  =  1,  s  =  23  and  x  =  2072 
t—  2,  8=51  and  3  =  4592 
t  =  3,  s  =  79  and  a;  =  7112 
&c.  4c. 


ANSWER    TO    '  TASMANIA*:,'    PAGE   160. 

iC  A  dealer  in  sheep,  &c." 

100  gold  for=l00xl8|  =  ^-xll2  =5x113  (pounds) 
6  6 


Prime  cost  of  1 


100 


a.=-£ 
6  6 


,,  „  600  =  '4-X100  =  500£ 

6 

Cos's  upon  £5C0  =  500  —  3  x  5  =-=  £4S5  =  5x97 

'J  he  C00  sold  for= 5x97  —  °  X  112 
b 

. :  Each  sold  for=5*-97  ~~  *x  ll?=?lx2£=l».  8d. 


500 


100 


(2)     Here  ivxyr  =  3654000  =  a       ...  (1) 
w3+A-2+2/2+r3=3338529  =  6 ...  (2) 

w+x+y+r=l$e7-c    (3) 

x  =  t      (4) 

From  (1 )  v;x  y  =  a,  or  wyzz—- 
x'z 

„     (2)  w2+2j: +y2=6or  w +7/2=5  — : 
Whence  w*+ 2  wy+2/2  =  ^-\-b—2x 

But  frGDi  (3)  w+y—c —  2.r 
2a 


O  ,,2 


•  C2  _  4c;r_|>4x2  =  £r-j-0_2.r2   this   reduced  and   the   nos.    substituted, 

xt 

gives  a?=.~=:10,  then  m>*=1827,  and  yrr20 
Consequently  the  person's  Pge  is  34  on  the  20th  October  nex^,  at  10  o'clock. 
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(3)  Let  x  —  diameter  of  Roller  in  (inches) 

t  =  1§  inch,  thickness  of  Hope. 
n  =  21,  number  of  revolutions. 
C=  3.1416 

d  =  5760  inches,  the  depth  of  Pit. 
The  circumference  of  1st  coil  =  c  (x+t) 
n  >,  2nd   „  =  c  (x+St) 

»  n  3rd    „  =  c  (x+5t) 

&o. 
Sum  of  n  terms  of  this  series  =  c  (nx+ln2)  =  d 

°r  *=i  -(M= m^Ti  -  '^21  - 55'8076  ™Us- 

K^"}  r  *  •  ***»  =  »?M*S  =  32.7841  fathoms, 
hour  iXhoTs}  =  0>0908*  (2.^0  =  ±-010908* 

(4)  Double  the  1st  or  least  weight,  which  always  contains  1  lb. ;  add  1,  and 
it  gives  the  2nd  weight.  Again,  to  double  the  sum  of  these  two  weights 
add  1,  it  produces  the  3rd  weight  :  and  again,  to  double  the  sum  of  these  three 
weights  add  1,  and  we  shall  have  the  4th  weight, 

Thus  1  lb.  =  1st  or  least  weight. 
Then  2+l  =  3=next  least  weight. 
Also  (3+1)  2  +  1=9  =  3rd  weight. 
And  (9+3+1)  2  +  1  =27  =  4th  weight. 
And  these  as  1+3+9  +27=401b. 

(5)  Here  2x2  —  x  —  2x  tfl—  x2  =  If 

or  2x* — x  —  If  =  2x  4l  —  x~  squaring. 
4x<  —  4x»  —  5x2+3x+2|  =  4x2  —  4z4 
or  8x*  —  4x3  —  9x2  +3x+2£  =  0 
or  (2*  —  H)  (4x2  —  2x  —  If)  —  0 
.:  4x*  —  2x  —  If  =  0 

or  x  —  *x  =  l  this  solved  gives  x  =  ~  (+ \fl  —  1) 
also  2*2  —  1§  =  0  or  x  —  V  J  =  J  ^3~ 

(6)  Here  (x2+99x)  (x+100)  =  1  —  (x+100) 
or  («x*+y9)  (x+100)  —  —  x+99 

. :  x  (a+100)  =  —  1  or  x2+100  x  =  —  1  solving  this 
a  =  7  /BT—  50 

(7)  Here  2x1  (*3  +  a3)  =  2*  (x  +  2a)  +  a2  (x  — •  o) 


or 


2x*  (x'  —  ax  +  a2)  (x  +  a)  =  2x3  +  4ox2  +  a'x  —  a3 
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or  xi  (x-  —  ax  +  a*)  (x+a)  =  (x+a)  (x^-i-ax  — - 1  a2) 

or  fa?  (x-  —  ax+a*)  —  {x*+ax  —  §  a2)]  (a-j-a)  -=  0 
. ;  x-\-a  —  0  or  x  =  —  a 

Again  a*  (x2  —  ax+a?)  —  x2-\-ax  —  \  a2  this  reduced 
gives  x7  —  2  a:c6+3  ax5  —  xi  —  2  a3**+a*x3  —  2  c«3+a3.r  —  £  a*=0 
from  which  a:  can  be  determined. 

W.  D. 

To  he  Continued. 


\7 


CONCLUSION  OF  A  LETTER  OP  THE  WESLEYAN  COMMITTEE 
OF  EDUCATION  TO  EARL  GRANVILLE. 


So  deeply  are  we  convinced  of  the  injurious  effect  which  the  New  Code  of 
Regulations  must  have  upon  the  education  of  the  country,  that  we  most 
earnestly  hope  Parliament  will  not  allow  it  to  lemain  in  operation.  Its  sure 
consequence  will  be  to  arrest  the  progress  of  education,  and  throw  it  back  from 
its  present  advanced  position.  Why  did  the  Government,  Parliament,  the 
country,  quarrel  twenty  years  ago  with  the  old  school-system,  and  determine  to 
supersede  it  ?  It  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  it  did  not  educate 
the  people  :  it  turned  children  out  of  6chool  as  ignorant  and  untutored  as  when 
they  enteicd.  The  present  system,  the  Iioyal  Commissioners  testify,  "has, 
within  twenty  years  of  its  commencement,  either  led  to  the  foundation  of,  or 
greatly  improved,  9.388  schools,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of 
existing  public  schools,  which  contain  1,101,545  scholais,  or  about  half  the 
number  now  under  instruction  in  the  whole  country.  *  *  *  Its  system  of 
inspection  has  raised  the  standard  of  education,  and  by  the  careful  training  of 
its  teachers,  and,  above  ail,  by  the  introduction  of  pupil-teacheis,  it  has  supplied 
the  best  means  of  teaching  in  schools."  '•  The  moral  effect  produced  by  the 
schools,  is  more  important  than  the  instruction  given  in  them,  although  not  so 
appreciable.  The  standards  by  which  it  can  be  measured  are  less  definite.  "We 
believe  it  to  be  very  great,  and  we  should  be  astonished  if  it  were  not  so." 
After  a  statemeut  of  several  reasons,  they  thus  conclude  :  "  We  might  assume, 
therefore,  even  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  so,  that  the  religious,  and,  therefore, 
the  moral  influence  of  the  public  schools  over  the  children  must  be  very  great, 
and  we  also  have  much  evidence  in  support  of  that  opinion."  Vol.  I.,  p.  309, 
260.  Surely  the  intelligence — the  moral  and  religious  feeling  of  the  country — 
will  not  permit  this  system  to  be  rashly  destroyed,  and  schools  compelled 
virtually  to  return  to  the  old  exploded  system.  That  would  be  to  prolong  the 
sway  of  ignorance  over  great  masses  of  the  people,  with  the  prevalence  of  those 
vices  of  which  it  is  always  the  fruitful  parent. 

For  the  reasons  here  stated,  and  others  which  we  could  easily  adduce,  our 
deliberations  have  led  us  unanimously  to  adopt  the  following  Resolutions  :— 
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"  1.  That  a  letter  be  written  to  every  Committee  managing  a  Wesleyan 
School  under  inspection,  advising  them,  where  the  apprenticeship 
of  new  pupil-teachers  is  immediately  required,  to  present  their 
candidates  as  usual  for  examination  when  the  school  is  inspected  ; 
but,  if  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Code  be  made  a  sine  qua  non  in, 
case  of  such  apprenticeship,  respectfully  to  decline  it,  until  Parlia- 
ment pronounces  its  decision." 

"  2.  That  this  Committee  address  a  Petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
immediately  upon  their  re -assembling,  praying  that  the  adminis- 
tration, according  to  the  New  Code,  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for 
the  promotion  of  public  education,  be  disallowed." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  My  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN   SCOTT,  Chairman. 


CIRCULAR  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

Council  Office,  Whitehall, 
August  12,  1861. 

Sir, — My  Lords  have  had  the  Paper  upon  Music,  which  is  proposed  to 
candidates  at  the  Christmas  Examinations,  under  their  consideration,  and  they 
are  of  opinion  that  certain  modifications  may  be  profitably  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  examination  less  theoretical  than  it  has  been,  and 
more  practical  in  proportion. 

(1.)  At  present  no  candidate  may  take  the  paper  on  music  who  does  not  pro- 
duce a  certificate,  from  some  competent  authority,  of  being  able  tn  sing,  or  play 
on  some  musical  instrument.  My  Lords  wiil  henceforth  require  that  this 
certificate  shall  specify  ''such  an  amount  of  musical  skill,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, as  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  to  sing."  (Se0 
Syllabus,  page  2. ) 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  Examination  paper,  my  Lords  wish  it  to  be  under 
stood  that  no  further  questions  on  tho  Theory  of  Harmony  will  be  proposed. 
The  questions  will  be  confined  to  musical  notation  and  its  use  in  elementary 
schools. 

(3.)  In  order  to  test,  as  far  as  possible,  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  can- 
didate?, they  will  be  required,  as  part  of  the  examination,  to  write  in  correct 
musical  notation  a  few  bars  of  music,  which  the  musical  instructor  of  the 
College  will  play  or  sing  to  them  from  a  paper  furnished  to  him  by  the  In- 
spector, and  one  third  of  the  marks  allotted  to  the  music  paper  will  be  appor- 
tioned to  this  part  of  the  trial. 

The  time  hitherto  expended  upon  the  rudiments  of  harmony  will,  by  these 
arrangements,  become  available  for  mastering  thoroughly  so  much  of  music  as 
is  needed  for  tho  purposes  of  primary  education. 

My  Lords  find  that  very  general  complaints  are  made  of  the  want  of  this 
practical  power  in  the  students  proceeding  from  Normal  Schools.  It  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  those  institutions  to  neglect  this  complaint.  As  the  certificate, 
without  which  the  paper  on  music  is  not  given,  appears  never  to  bo  refused, 
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my  Lords  apprehend  that  it  is  treated  as  little  more  than  matter  of  course. 
The  few  more  marks  which  through  this  laxity  individual  students  are  enabled 
to  obtain,  will  prove  to  be  dearly  paid  for  by  the  College  which  is  subsequently 
discredited  in  public  estimation  by  their  practical  failure, 

I  have  the  houour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  W.  LINGEN. 


MUSIC-CHRISTMAS  EXAMINATION,  1861. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  official  letter  circular  addressed  to  the  Principals  of 
Training  Colleges,  that  the  examination  in  music  is  henceforth  to  be  of  a  more 
practical  character.  A  circular  lately  issued  by  the  Council  Office  to  the 
various  Normal  Colleges  on  the  subject  indicates  the  following  changes  : — 

(1.)  That  no  candidate  may  take  the  music  paper  who  does  not  produce  a 
certificate  from  some  competent  authority  of  possessing  '•  such  an  amoant  of 
musical  skill,  vocal  or  instrumental,  as  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  teaching 
children  to  sing'* 

(2.)  "That  no  further  questions  on  the  Theory  of  Harmony  will  be  pro- 
posed. The  questions  will  be  confined  to  musical  notation  and  its  use  in 
elementary  schools." 

(3.)  Candidates  "  will  be  required,  as  part  of  their  examination,  to  write 
in  correct  musical  notation,  a  few  simple  bars  of  music  which  the  musical 
instructor  of  the  College  will  play  or  sing  to  them  from  a  paper  furnished  to 
him  by  the  Inspector ;  and  one-third  of  the  marks  allotted  to  the  mnsic  paper 
will  be  apportioned  to  this  part  of  the  trial." 

These  changes  are  certainly  in  the  right  direction  ;  it  is  manifestly  of  greater 
importance  that  the  elementary  teacher  shall  be  able  to  teach  singing  and 
elementary  music  in  his  school,  rather  than  possess  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
theoretical  composition,  which,  even  if  perfectly  mastered,  would  prove  of  no 
service  to  his  pupils.  The  dismissal  of  harmony  from  the  course  is  therefore  so 
much  time  gained  for  practical  instruction,  The  certificate  now  required  of 
each  candidate,  in  order  to  admit  to  the  music  examination,  is  much  more 
definite  and  satisfactory  than  the  old  requirement  of  being  "  able  to  sing  or  play 
on  some  instrument."  Opinions  may  differ  with  regard  to  the  particular 
means  adopted  to  test  the  practical  power  of  the  candidates,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  better  than  no  such  test.  While  thus  regarding  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  a  very,'favourabie  light,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
are  somewhat  hastily  imposed,  and  that  the  subject  requires  some  division,  so 
as  to  fit  the  first  and  second  years  of  training.  At  present  we  imagine  that  the 
same  paper  will  be  presented  to  first  and  second  years  students,  and  that  both 
years  will  have  to  attempt  in  little  more  than  three  months  from  this  date,  an 
exercise  which  is  the  acme  of  musical  reading-power,  and  which  demands  a 
lengthened  course  of  instruction  and  study.  We  should  like  to  see  a  definite 
course  marked  out,  both  for  first  and  second  years,  the  instruction  more 
exact,  and  the  result  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
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Panrtiral  Intelligence 

BATH  DEANERY  CHURCH  SCHOOLMASTERS'    AND   SCHOOLMISTRESSES'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  this  Association,  was  held  at  Trinity  Sohool, 
Bath,  on  Saturday,  October  5th,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 
members,  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  H.  Calverley,  rural  dean,  (in  the  chair), 
Revds.  T.  W.  Blathwayt,  J.  Bond,  G.  Buckle,  H.  T.  Cavell,  J.  M.  Dixon, 
J.  Earle,  P.  George,  L.  R.  Hamilton,  C.  Kemble,  J.  Wood,  H.  M.  Scartb, 
—  Corbett,  —  Wynne,  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  J.  Bush,  Esq.,  E.  Phillips,  Esq., 
&c.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
Hulland,  of  Trinity  School,  read  a  paper  on  the  u  New  Minute  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,"  in  which  he  contrasted  the  old  code  with  the  new,  showing  its  many 
defects.  During  an  animated  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  the  new  minute  was  almost  unanimously  condemned,  as  injurious  alike 
to  managers  and  teachers.  Mr.  Davies,  of  Tiverton  School,  pointed  out  the 
injustice  done  to  certificated  teachers  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  augmentation 
grant,  and  proved  by  reference  to  schools  in  various  districts  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  government  grant,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  attendance,  and  the  migratory  character  of  the  poor  in  manufacturing 
districts,  causing  a  too  frequent  change  of  children  from  school  to  school.  The 
Rev.  G.  Buckle  in  an  effective  speech  noticed  the  chief  objections  to  the  code, 
and  shewed  the  ill  effects  that  would  result  to  schools  if  so  unworkable  a 
scheme  were  to  come  into  operation.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  alluded  to  the 
apparent  absence  of  the  religious  element  in  the  new  code,  and  combated  the 
arguments  of  persons  who  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  present  system.  After 
further  discussion  it  was  agreed,  upon  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  postponed  till  the  Christmas 
meeting,  when  it  is  proposed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  both 
houses  of  parliament  in  opposition  to  the  code.  The  thanks  of  the  association 
were  voted  to  the  president,  H.  D.  Skrine,  Esq.,  and  to  the  Rev  H.  Calverley, 
for  valuable  presentations  of  books.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Crowder,  of  the  Octagon 
Chapel,  and  the  Rev,  —  Corbett,  have  consented  to  become  honorary  members 
of  the  association. 


TORQUAY   BRITISH    SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  bi-monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Oct.  12th,  at  the  British  School, 
Torquay,  when  a  collective  reading  lesson  was  given  to  a  class  of  boys,  by 
Mr.  Viccars,  and  a  paper  on  the  Teachers'  Influence,  read  by  Mr.  Reakes, 
Trinity  Church  School.     The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Dec.  14th. 


The  following  Circular  and  accompanying  petition  has  been  widely  distributed 
by  the  Lincoln  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  Memorial  sent  to  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  from  the  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan 
day  schools  against  the  Revised  Code  on  Education,  and  as  it  is  highly 
important  that  united  and  energetic  action  should  bo  promptly  taken  to 
prevent  its  being  confirmed  by  Parliament,  the  Committee  think  that  the  adop- 
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tion  of  the  enclosed  Memorial,  adapting  its  statements  to  your  own  local 
circumstances,  or  one  of  a  similar  character,  is  of  great  moment,  as  nothing  but 
general  disapprobation  strongly  expressed  will  lead  to  the  Code  being  rescinded. 

The  Lincoln  Committee  have  also  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the 
members  representing  the  city  and  county,  to  induce  them  to  bring  their 
influence  to  bear  for  the  same  end  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  strongly 
recommend  every  local  committee  to  do  the  same. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

J.  PLUMTREE,  Secretary. 

Lincoln,  October  16tb,  1861. 


To  the  Rigid  Honourable  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 
May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

"We,  the  undersigned,  the  Managers  of  the  Lincoln  Wesleyan  School,  beg 
respectfully  to  memorialize  your  Lordship  on  the  Revised  Code  on  Education. 

1.  We  have  been  for  several  years  the  managers  of  the  above  named  school 
in  other  premises,  and  received  Annual  Grants  from  the  Parliamentary  Fund 
for  carrying  them  forward. 

2.  On  your  Lordships'  oft  repeated  injunctions  that  we  ought  to  obtain  more 
commodious  and  suitable  premises,  and  that,  unless  we  complied,  future  Grants 
would  be  discontinued  ; — we  were  induced  to  erect  new  buildings,  comprising 
Boys',  Girls',  and  Infant  Schools,  at  a  cost  upon  private  benevolence  and  your 
Lordship's  Grant  of  £3227. 

3.  We  had  full  confidence  that  under  your  Lordship's  Minutes  we  could 
efficiently  maintain  the  Schools,  and  ever  since  they  were  opened  600  children 
have  been  on  the  books  with  a  daily  attendance  of  500,  and  financially  they 
have  not  caused  any  embarrassment. 

4.  We,  your  Memorialists,  view  with  alarm  the  Revised  Code  of  Minutes 
lately  issued  by  your  Lordships,  and  are  convinced  the  amount  ef  annual 
deficiency  will  be  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  closing  of  the  Infant  School 
altogether,  or  greatly  reducing  each  of  the  three,  a  resuit  we  should  seriously 
deplore. 

5.  We  submit  most  respectfully  to  your  Lordship's  consideration  our  grounds, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  united  judgment,  of  disapproval  of  the  Revised 
Code. 

a.  It  will   throw    the  education  of  the  country   back  to  what  it  was 

previously  to  the  Minutes  of  1846,  as  respects  the  teachers  and  the 
taught. 

b.  Numbers  of  schools  will  necessarily  be  closed  for  want  of  funds. 

c.  The   annual   deficiency   from   a   very   careful   examination   in   our 

departments  will  not  be  less  than  £90. 

d.  Such  a  deficiency  can  only  be  met  by  lessening   the   salary   of  the 

teachers,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  denying  them  bread  for 
themselves  and  their  families — giving  smaller  enumeration  to 
pupil  teachers,  which  would  render  it  impracticable  to  obtain  them 
— or  increasing  the  school  pence,  which  would  shut  out  th«se  who 
need  education  most,  the  children  of  the  poor. 

e.  The  grouping  the  children  according  to  age  and  making  that  a  bia3 

of  the  Grant,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  detrimental  to  education 
in  its  results. 
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f.  The  example  by  which  a  school  of  100  children  may  earn  £64  3s.  4d. 

is  fallacious  and  deceptive,  and   with  the  deductions    that    would 
inevitably  follow,  would  be  lessened  by  50  per  cent. 

g.  That    the    proposed   relationship   between    the    pupil   teachers  and 

managers  is  altogether  wrong  and  degrading  to  the  teachers, 
h.  That  the  witholding  of  the  certificate  money   from  the  teachers  is 

unjust,    where  it  has  not   been  forfeited  by  incapacity  to    manage 

a  school,  or  immorality, 
i.  That  the  limiting  the  time  of  pupil  teachers  to  six  hours  daily  cannot 

but  be  injurious  to  themselves  and  the  schools, 
j.  That  the  New  Code  will  cause  a  vast  amount  of  money  spent  in  the 

past  to  have  been  uselessly  given,  as  the  schools  towards  which  it 

has  been  granted  cannot  be  efficiently  maintained. 
k.  That  such  changes  in  the  Minutes  are  disheartening  to  the  managers 

who,  in   addition  to  their   share   of    taxation,   give   their   money 

voluntarily, — and  a  large  amount  of  time  gratuitously,  to  uphold 

and  cairy  on  the  education  of  the  country. 

We  therefore  pray  that  the  already  suspended  Code  be  rescinded. 

We  are  my  Lord,  your  obedient  servants, 

G.  BA1NBRIDGE,  Treasurer. 
J.  PLUMTHEE,  Secretary. 


/., 


GENERAL   ASSOCIATED    BODY   OF  SCHOOLMASTERS    IX    ENGLAND   AND    WALES. 

The  general  offices  of  this  body  are  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  expressions 
of  approval  both  of  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  body  itself,  and  of 
their  administration  of  it,  which  they  have  received  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  They  will  send  a  deputation  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  council 
office,  praying  that  Teachers'  Augmentation  Grants  may  not  be  withdrawn 
without  a  substitute  being  secured  to  them.  They  are  now  engaged  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  Annual  Conference  at  Stafford,  on  January  2nd  and  3rd, 
to  which  they  intend  to  invite  every  local  association  to  send  a  deputation  to 
meet  and  agree  to  the  matter  for  a  pamphlet,  which,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Conference,  it  is  proposed  to  print  for  circulation  among  members  of  the 
legislature  and  others.  Meanwhile,  they  trust  teachers  will  not  slacken  their 
efforts,  but  obtain  all  the  signatures  they  can  both  to  the  Memorials  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  Petitions  to  Parliament,  which  are  now  in  circulation — 
especially  the  latter.  Any  person  desiring  copies  of  these  documents,  can 
be  supplied  on  applicatien  to  the  general  secretary,  Mr.  Graves,  Lamport, 
Northampton,  who  will  also  be  glad  to  complete  his  list  of  Schoolmasters' 
Associations,  that  he  may  communicate  with  all  of  them.  He  has  the  names 
of  ^5  associations,  and  trusts  the  secretaries  of  others  will  send  him  their 
names  and  address. 

JOHN  J.  GRAVES,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec. 


/ 
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11  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  President,  and  the  Committee  of 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

"The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  managers  of  elementary  schools  in 
England  and  Wales : — 

%}  Shbwbth, — That  your  memorialists  view  with  surprise  and  alarm  the  very 
great  changes  which  the  New  Code  of  Regulations,  issued  according  to  the 
Minute  of  July  29th,  1861,  proposes  to  make  in  the  administration  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grant  for  Education,  believing  that  if  carried  out  it  will  tend  very 
materially  to  retard  the  progress  ot  elementary  education,  and  place  the 
managers  of  most  schools  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  them  with 
sufficient  teaching  power,  and  necessary  apparatus,  if  not  to  place  them  under 
the  necessity  of  closing  them  altogether. 

"And  first,  they  would  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the  proposed 
method  of  awarding  grants  to  schools.  By  article  40  it  is  provided,  that  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  depend  upon  the  number  of  attendances  of  each 
child,  subject  to  an  examination  to  be  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  such  examination  being  regulated  only  by  the  age  of  the  child, 
without  reference  to  the  length  of  time  such  child  has  regularly  attended  an 
elementary  school.  Buch  a  test,  your  memorialists  submit,  will  not  ascertain 
the  amount  of  attention  and  skill  bestowed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  especially 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  children  not  unfrequently  attend  school 
for  the  first  time  on  obtaining  employment  at  a  mill  or  factory,  at  the  ago  of 
8,  9,  or  10  years.  For  such  children  no  grant  could  ever  be  obtained  ;  neither 
could  any  considerable  sum  be  procured  for  children  of  agricultural  districts, 
where  their  services  are  frequently  required  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  but  who  often  attend  school  to  a  greater  age  than  those  of 
other  localities ;  the  result  of  which  would  often  be  that  but  a  single  grant 
would  be  obtained  for  a  child  during  its  school  life,  viz.,  that  in  group  4  at  an 
advanced  age. 

•'From  these  and  other  considerations  your  memorialists,  after  mature 
deliberation,  believe  that  the  amount  of  grant  actually  attainable  under  the 
New  Code,  will  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  is  presumed  in  the  note  to  article  40, 
viz.,  10s.  per  head, — probably  to  not  more  than  half  that  sum;  consequently 
it  will  be  impossible  in  most  cases  for  managers  to  meet  the  liabilities  entailed 
upon  them  by  the  employment  of  certificated  teachers,  a  larger  staff  of  pupil 
teachers,  and  the  purchase,  without  aid,  of  suitable  books  and  apparatus. 

"  Your  memorialists  respectfully  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
consequences  to  them  of  the  new  terms  of  apprenticeship,  viz.,  the  weekly 
payment  of  pupil  teachers  (an  object  much  to  be  desired,  if  practicable)  by 
managers,  which  in  many  large  schools  would  require  an  advance  for  this 
purpose,  of  two  hundred  pounds  or  more  annually,  a  sum  available  only  in 
very  few  cases.  As  this  advance  could  not  be  given,  the  only  alternative  of 
managers  would  be  the  non-employment  of  pupil  teachers  ;  thus  reducing  the 
teaching  of  schools  to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Minute  of 
1846. 

"  Your  memorialists  regret  to  find  that  by  the  New  Code,  no  direct  provision 
is  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  augmentations  to  teachers  on  account  of 
their  certificates  of  merit  and  drawing  certificates,  which  augmentations  your 
memorialists  have  always  considtred  inalienable  so  long  as  the  conditions  on 
which  they  were  granted  were  fulfilled. 

"  Your  memorialists  desire  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
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by  the  examination  test,  if  literally  carried  out,  infant  schools  will  bo  almost 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  Education  Grant. 

u  Your  memorialists  also  view  with  alarm  the  very  subordinate  place  given 
in  the  Code  to  religious  instruction  ;  for  though  the  bible  is  required  to  be  read 
daily  in  school,  the  tendency  of  the  Code  is  to  make  the  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  almost  entirely  of  a  secular  character. 

M  Your  memorialists  regret  that  your  Lordships  have  decided  upon  sanction- 
ing new  apprenticeships  only  on  the  terms  of  the  Revised  Code,  before 
Parliament  cm  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  on  it;  thus 
compelling  managers  either  to  accept  the  New  Code,  or  conduct  their  schools 
with  an  incomplete  staff  of  pupil  teachers. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  your  memorialists  earnestly  submit  to  your  Lordships 
the  propriety  of  cancelling  the  Minute  establishing  the  New  Code,  or  at  least 
of  suspending  the  whole  of  its  provisions  till  after  it  has  received  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament." 

Till  such  time  as  Parliament  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  subject,  it  is  expedient  that  all  managers  of  schools  should  receive  the  New 
Regulations  under  protest. 

Signatures  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  ns  early  as  possible.  \s 

JOHN  J.  GRAVES,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec. 

Lamport,  Northampton,  Sspt.  21st,  1861. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Letter  to  Right  Eon.  It.  Loice,  M.P.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  M.A.— The 
former  letter,  addressed  to  Earl  Granville,  bad  for  its  object  to  point  out  the 
mischievous  working  of  the  proposed  changes.  The  present  letter,  which  has 
just  been  published,  is  intended  to  meet  the  arguments  which  have  been 
plausibly  put  forth  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere,  and  which  if  left  uncontradicted 
were  likely  to  do  mischief  among^the  uninitiated.  It  should  be  circulated  among 
Members  of  Parliament  and  men  of  influence,  and  for  this  purpose,  it  may  bo 
obtained  from  the  writer  at  a  reduced  price.  We  copy  the  following  extract  in 
defence  of  Teachers  charged  with  neglecting  the  drudgery  of  the  lower  classes. 
No  more  popular  line  of  attack  than  this  could  be  brought.to  bear  upon  the 
old  syatem. 

"  How  far  the  charge  can  be  really  sustained  that  the  essential  subjects  are 
neglected,  will  appear  from  the  following  figures.  They  shew  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  '  good'  and  '  fair*  (and  are  quoted  in  the  Commissioners'  Report, 
page  61G)  of  schools  receiving  annual  grants  compared  with  schools  not 
receiving  such  grants,  but  still  deriving  the  benefit  of  inspection. 

A  nnual  Grant         Not  receiving 
Schools.  Annual  Grants. 

Holy  Scripture  90.2  63.  2 

Reading   88.1  61.  9 

Writing    889  64.  0 

Arithmetic  81.1  68  06 

Geography  82.5  51.  8 

Grammar 72.6  43.2 

British  History  81.0  62.  0 
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"Again,  the  following  figures  quoted  by  the  Commissson«rs  fairly  express 
the  relative  value  of  the  old  schools  compared  with  schools  fostered  by  the 
present  system,  (page  150). 

Good  Fair  Imperfect 

per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Schools  under  Trained  Teachers...     24  49                 27 

Ditto  Untrained  Teachers   3  39                 58 

il  As  might  be  expected,  in  the  face  of  these  figures  the  Commissioners  are 
compelled  either  to  discredit  the  inspectors,  or,  in  some  degree  to  distrust  their 
own  conclusion,  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  them  candidly 
acknowledge  that  it  would  be  very  •  unfair  to  charge  the  whole  blame  upon 
the  Teachers  '  for  the  defective  instruction  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  school. 
The  Rev.  P.  C.  Cook,  as  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  inspectors,  is 
an  authority  to  whom  both  Commissioners  and  Council  Office  are  bound  to 
defer,  and  his  evidence  is  a  direct  exculpation  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the 
important  element  o(  school- work — reading — while  it  presents  a  correct  analysis 
of  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  Poor  to  read. 
In  1856  he  says,  *  The  irregular  attendance,  the  constant  migrations  of  the 
children,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  their  previous  instruction,  present  obstacles 
hardly  to  be  overcome  by  the  most  able  teachers.'  It  is  true  the  next  year  he 
speaks  of  this  defect  as  beginning  to  yield,  a  result  which  he  attributes  to  more 
complete  school-organization.  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  what  future 
improvement  he  looks  for  from  the  novel  system  of  organization,  depending 
upon  age,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  Eevised  Code." 


Cflrapntaa. 


Woolwich,  Sept.  19,  1861. 

Sin, — 1  write  to  ask  if  it  would  he  agreeable  to  admit  into  the  pages  of  "  Papers 
for  the  Schoolmaster,"  a  series  of  School  Glees,  (original  compositions),  to  extend 
say,  through  one  year.  Thev  are  united  to  words  of  a  good  moral  and  instructive 
tone.     If  this  should  prove  convenient,  a  reply  will  greatly  oblige  as  above. 

Yours  truly 

E.  P. 

["We  shall  be  glad  to  upc  our  own  judgment  upon  each  individual  piece,  but 
could  not  pledge  ourselves  beforehand,  to  admit  all  that  might  be  sent.  Our 
object  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  go>d  school  music. — Ed.] 
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§mtn\  €mmmtm  af  draining  Sttaols. 

Christmas,    1860. 


WELSH. 


FlR3T   AND    SeCOXT    YeAKS. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


1.  Translate  into  English  one  of  the  following  passages  : 

M  Ac  ni  bydd  mwy  i  dy  Israel,  o'r  holl  rai  o'u  hamgylch  a'r  a'u  dirmygasant, 
ysbyddaden  bigog,  na  draenen  ofidus ;  a  chant  wybod  mai  myfi  yw  yr 
Arglwydd  Dduw.  Fel  hyn  y  dywed  yr  Arglwydd  Dduw  ;  pan  gasglwyf  dy 
Israel  o  fysg  y  bobloedd  y  rhai  y  gwasgarwyd  hwynt  yn  eu  plith,  ac  yr 
ymsancteiddiwyf  ynddynt  y'ngolwg  y  cenedloedd  :  yna  y  trigant  yn  eu  gwlad 
a  roddais  i'm  gwas  Iacob.  Ie,  trigant  ynddi  yn  ddiogel,  ac  adeiladant  dai,  a 
phlannant  winllanoedd  ;  a  phreswyliant  mewn  diogelwch,  pan  wnehvyf 
farnedigaethau  a'r  rhai  oil  a'u  dirmygant  hwy  o'u  hamgylch  ;  fel  y  gwypont 
mai  myfii  yw  yr  Arglwydd  eu  Duw." 

"  Y  Brodir  os  goddiweddir  dyn  ar  ry w  fai,  chwychwi  y  rhai  ysbrydol, 
adgyweiriwch  y  cyfryw  un  mewn  ysbryd  addfwynder :  gan  dy  ystyried  dy 
hun,  rbag  dy  demtio  dithau.  Dygwch  feichiau  eich  gilydd,  ac  felly  cyflawnwch 
gyfraith  Crist.  Oblegid  os  tybia  neb  ei  fod  yn  rhyw  beth,  ac  yntau  heb  fod  yn 
ddim,  y  mae  efe  yn  ei  dwyllo  ei  hun.  Eithr  profed  pob  un  ei  waith  ei  hun  : 
ac  yna  y  caiff  orfoledd  ynddo  ei  hun  yn  unig,  ac  nid  mewn  arall." 

2.  Translate  into  Welsh  one  of  the  following  passages  :— • 

11  If  I  were  permitted  to  give  to  the  working  and  industrial  classes,  to  the 
businesg  men  of  tbe  country,  a  single  word  of  advice,  I  should  say  this : 
*e  Whatever  your  calling  in  life  may  be,  learn  fully,  deeply,  and  completely 
everything  that  bears  directly  upon  that  calling.  Make  yourselves  masters  of 
everything  that  will  tend  to  help  you  in  that  particular  sphere  of  industry. 
But  do  not  confine  yourselves  to  that: — cultivate  your  minds  by  acquiring  as 
much  knowledge  as  you  can,  of  as  many  subjects  as  you  can.  Every  addition 
made  to  your  general  stock  of  information  will  improve  your  minds,  and  will 
make  you  more  clever  in  the  performance  of  your  particular  duties  than  if  you 
were  skilled  only  in  that  single  branch.' " 

"A  sculptor  of  some  eminence  is  working  at  the  design  for  a  statute  of 
1  The  Father  of  his  Country.'  It  is  to  be  of  bronze,  of  life  size,  and  a  little  to 
spare  ;  for,  according  to  the  advertisement,  it  is  to  b%  one  hundred  feet  high, 
the  head  twelve  feet  long,  the  hands  nine  feet,  and  so  on.  The  coat  buttons — 
for  the  figure  will  be  dressed  in  a  fashionable  frock-coat— are  to  be  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.  More  figures  and  details  you  do  not  need  to  prove  that,  if 
this  design  is  ever  perfected,  there  will  be  an  outrageous  waste  of  time  and 
money." 

Isote. — The  above  passages,  one  in  each  language,  must  be  translated  satis- 
factorily before  any  marks  will  be  allowed  for  the  jollowing  grammatical 
questions : — 
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GRAMMATICAL      QUESTIONS. 

1.  Exemplify  the  principal   permutations  of  consonants  from  the  Welsh 
passage  which  you  have  translated  into  English, 

2.  Parse  a  complete  sentence  from  the  same  passage  fully. 

3.  Conjugate  fully  the  verb  gwneuthur. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  indefinite  pronouns,  and  explain   the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  followed  by  nouns. 

5.  In  what  cases  is  the  infinite  mood  of  a  verb  used  for  a  noun  ?    When  does 
it  require  to  be  preceded  by  the  preposition  "  i"  ? 

6.  Specify  a  few  particulars  in  which  the  structure  and  syntax  of  the  Welsh 
language  differ  from  those  of  the  English. 


CATECHISM  AND  LITURGY. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Taper. 

You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 

1.  Explain  the  expressions  "  Member  of  Christ,"  "  Children  of  wrath," 
M  All  the  elect  people  of  God,"  u  In  authority  under  the  Queen,"  *'  Ghostly 
enemy,"  and  illustrate  each  of  them  by  scriptural  texts. 

2.  Prepare  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Christian  Obedience. 

Section  II. 

1.  Quote  the  clauses  in  the  Nicene  Creed  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  illustrate  them  by  scriptural  texts. 

2.  On  what  conditions  is  absolution  pronounced  in  our  Church  Service  ? 
Show  the  agreement  of  those  conditions  with  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism, 
and  with  the  services  for  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion, 

3.  Under  what  heads  may  all  acts  of  worship  be  classified  ?  Give  instances 
of  each  from  our  daily  service. 

Section  III. 

1.  What  portions  of  the  prophetical  writings  are  appointed  for  public  reading 
on  Sundays  ?  Give  a  clear  account  of  some  of  the  lessons  selected  for  the 
services  in  Advent. 
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2.  What  festivals  commemorate  the  events  of  our  Lord's  History  r  What 
lessons  from  the  Old  Testamant  are  read  on  these  occasions  ? 

3.  Prove,  from  Holy  Scripture,  the  propriety  of  our  intercessory  prayers, 
and  of  the  special  supplications  iu  the  Litany. 

Section  IV. 

What  does  our  Church  teach  in  the  39  Articles  concerning  The  sufficiency  «f 
Holy  Scripture  ;  The  state  of  man  after  the  fall ;  and  Good  works  ?  Prove 
the  correctness  of  such  teaching  from  Holy  Writ. 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY 


Females —First   and   Second  Year. 


Two  hours   allowed  for  this  JPaper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 

Section  I. 

1.  Enumerate  the  effects  produced  by  different  kinds  of  food,  and  explain 
clearly  the  advantages  of  a  judicious  dietary. 

2.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  milk. 

3.  Give  instances  of  waste  of  food,  and  directions  how  to  use  articles 
commonly  wasted. 

Section  II. 

N.B. — In  answering  one  of  these  questions,  state  exactly  what  time  you 
have  spent  in  the  laundry,  and  what  kind  of  work  you  have  done  in  it. 

1.  What  means  are  commonly  employed  for  purifying  water  ?  How  far  are 
they  severally  effectual  ?  What  are  tho  effects  of  impurities  in  water  in  a 
sanitary  or  economical  point  of  view  ? 

2.  Give  clear  directions  for  washing  flannel  and  for  clear-starching.  What 
are  the  objections  to  bleaching  powder  and  brushes  in  washing. 

3.  Explain  early  the  properties  and  uses  of  soda  and  soap. 

Section   III. 
1.  Describe  vaccination.     What  rules  were   oli^rved  about  vaccination  in 
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the  parish  where  you  were  brought  up  ?  Can  you  tell  whether  all  the  children 
in  the  school  where  you  were  apprenticed,  or  of  which  you  are  mistress,  have 
been  vaccinated  ?  What  rule  would  you  wish  to  have  enforced  by  the 
managers  of  a  school  ?  By  what  arguments  would  you  meet  the  objections  of 
prejudiced  parents  ? 

2.  Enumerate  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  most  common  contagious 
diseases,  and  the  best  methods  of  prevention  and  cure  in  the  case  of  scarlet 
fever, 

Section  IV. 

1.  Explain  the  process  of  respiration,  and  the  effects  of  bad  ventilation  upon 
the  constitution. 

2.  If  a  mistress  saves  one-fourth  of  an  income  of  £50  during  30  years,  and 
invests  that  sum,  and  the  interest  accruing  therefrom,  regularly  in  a  savings' 
bank  at  2f  per  cent.,  what  sum  will  she  have  at  the  end  of  the  time  ? 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  advice  which  you  have  received  in  your  Train- 
ing College  upon  the  furnishing  of  your  house  or  apartments,  or  upon  your 
household  economy. 

Section  V. 

Prepare  the  full  abstract  of  a  lesson — 

!  Combustion, 
or 
Bread-making. 


Second  Year  Students,  on 


The  choice  of  a  Dwelling. 
The  preservation  of  Health. 


G  R  A  M  M  A  R 


Females. — Second  Year. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


Section  I. 

The  Candidates  must  answer  one  question  in  each  section,  and  may  then  select 

any  one  of  the  supplementary  questions. 


1.  What  are  the  chief  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plurals  of  nouns  in  our 
language  ?  Enumerate  as  many  irregular  plural  forms  of  nouns  as  you  can 
remember. 
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2:  Give  a  list  of  the  defective  verbs  in  English,  and  distinguish  between  those 
of  them  which  are  properly  auxiliaries,  and  those  which  are  not. 

3.  State,  and  explain  fully,  illustrating  by  examples,  the  several  uses  of  the 
conjunction  in  the  English  language. 

Section  II. 

Paraphrase  one  of  the  following  passages  : — 

2.  f  Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 

Sank  to  decay,  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand, 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost, 
Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Chequered  the  grean-grown  thatch.     And  so  she  lived 
Through  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone, 
Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
Was  sapped." 

Excursion,  Bk.  I 

2.  ■'  They  heard  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men,  wont  to  watch 

On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
House  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed 
Innumerable." 

Taradise  Lost,  Bk,  I. 

3.  "  He  was  a  man 

Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait  ;  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red, 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye  ;  that,  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  grey,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth." 

Excursion,  Bk.  I. 

Section  III. 
Analyse  one  of  the  above  passages. 

1.  "  Time  had  compressed,"  down  to  the  end  of  the  third  extract ;  and  state 
what  difference  it  would  make  in  the  analysis,  if  the  word  "that"  were 
preceded  by  a  comma,  instead  of  a  semi-colon. 

2.  The  first  passage  from  the  Excursion. 

3.  The  passage  from  Taradise  Lost. 
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Section  IV. 


Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  passage  which  you  have  paraphrased  or 
analysed.  If  you  take  the  passage  from  Milton,  point  out  any  forms  of  words, 
or  constructions,  which  belong  to  Milton's  style,  but  would  not  be  found  in 
poetry  of  the  presi  nt  day. 


Supplementary. 

1.  Write  out  from  memory  in  proper  metrical  form,  and  with  correct 
punctuation,  about  ten  lines  from  one  of  the  poems  which  you  have  been 
studying  during  the  past  year,  or  from  any  other  poem  written  in  blank  verse. 

2.  Mention,  and  give  examples  of,  some  of   the  figures  of  speech  m 
Commonly  found  in  English  poetry. 


" 


3.  Explain  the  origin  and  structure  of  any  six  of  the  following  words:  — 
"Education,"  "instruction,"  ''continent,"  "accommodation,"  "stranger,' 
"  journeymen,"  "  which,"  "rather,"  **  farthing,"  "  watershed,"  "  resurrection,' 
"subtle,"  "thankfulness,"  "slave,"  "obligation." 

4.  Can  you  show  that,  in  any  case,  common  characteristics  belong  to  all  tb( 
nouns,  which  terminate  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

5.  Give  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  English  language,  and  show  at  wht 
periods  the  chief  modifications  of  it  tcok  place.     Add,  if  you  can,  an  exam] 
of  the  language  in  each  of  its  stages. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Females — Second  Year. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Taper. 


N.B.  Candidates  must  answer  one  question  from  each  Section.     They  may 
then  select  any  which  they  have  time  to  answer  thoroughly. 


Section   I. 

1,  Name  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  and  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  extent,  population,  physical  features,  and  pi*oductions  of  Canada,  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  What  islands  does  England  possess  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  physical  features  and  general  condition  of  one  of  these 
islands. 
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3.  Give  an  account  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  these  possessions — Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  Honduras,  Victoria,  Antigua,  Labuan,  Aden ;  and  describe  the 
physical  features,  and  condition  of  one  or  more  of  them. 

Section    II. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  lakes  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
and  describe  ihe  Falls  of  Niagara. 

2.  Which  are  the  chief  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
and  North  Carolina  ? 

Describe  the  extent  and  direction  of  Apalaohian  or  Alleghany  mountains. 

Between  what  states  do  these  rivers  flow — The  Connecticut,  Delaware 
Potomac,  and  Savannah  ? 

3.  For  what  are  these  places  in  North  America  remarkable,  and  where  are 
they  situate  ?  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lowell,  Pittsburgh,  Natchez,  Detroit,  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  climate,  physical  features,  and  condition  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

Section  III. 

1.  What  are  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  two  great  oceans? 

2.  Describe  the  course  of  the  great  equatorial  current,  and  its  effects  npon 
climate. 

3.  What  conditions  of  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  most  favoura- 
ble to  the  progress  of  man  and  of  human  societies  ?  Apply  these  principles  to 
Europe  and  North  America. 

4.  Give  a  clear  account  of  these  phenomena— Eclipses  and  Refraction. 

5.  Prepare  an  abstract  of  a  lesson  on  the  Barometer. 

Section    IT. 
Draw  two  maps  :  — 

1.  The  coast  line  from  the  Mersey  to  Barnstaple  Bay ; 
Or,  Scotland,  north  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

And 

2.  The  coast  line,  with  adjoining  islands,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay ; 

Or,  The  countries  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

Short  notes  may  be  appended  to  the  second  mar;,  descriptive  of  scenery, 
population,  or  other  remarkable  circumstances. 
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SHORTER  CATECHISM. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  ocction. 

Section  I. 

1.  Give  Scripture  proofs  of  the  answer  to  the  following  question  in   the 
Catechism,  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?" 

2.  Quote  the  answer  relating  to  sin  and  its  consequences,  with  scriptural 
illustrations. 

Section  II. 

1.  What  are  the  duties  required,  the  sins  forbidden,  and  the  reasons  annexed, 
in  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

2.  What  is  a  sacrament  ?     Show  how  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament 
answer  this  definition. 

Section  III. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression,  "Saving  grace?"     Qiote  the 
answers  in  which  it  occurs. 

2.  State,  in  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  what  we  pray  for  in  the  first  two 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Prove  your  answer  by  reference  to  Scripture. 

Section  IV. 

Explain,  as  you  would  to  your  senior  class,  one  of  the  following  : 

1.  Sanctification. 

2.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Prayer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
N.B.— Not  more  than  two  of  these  questions  to  be  answered. 

1.  State  shortly  what  is  known  regarding  St.  Columba,  and  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Scotland. 

2.  At  what  period,  and  by  what  influences  did  Popery  supplant  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  and  government  of  the  Culdees  ? 

3.  Describe  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Reformation,  name  the  chief 
agents,  and  the  leading  events. 

4.  Give  a  short  outline  of  the  Presbyterian   plan  of  church  government  as 
delineated  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline. 

5.  Write  out  the  "Five  Articles  of  Perth,"  and  give  a  short  account  of  f  e 
assembly  in  which  they  were  passed. 

6.  To   what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  term 
u  second  reformation"  applied  ?  State  shortlv  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 
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In  our  last  number,  we  warned  the  advocates  of  this  retrogressive 
measure  against  the  inference  which  they  would  fain  draw  from  the 
lull  which  followed  the  first  burst  of  indignation.  Such  exhibition  of 
feeling  was  natural  on  the  part  of  those  who  felt  themselves 
grievously  victimised ;  that  it  was  restrained  within  the  sober  bounds 
of  temperate  but  earnest  remonstrance,  cannot,  we  think,  do  other- 
wise than  raise  the  whole  body  of  English  Schoolmasters  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public.  Since  then  calm  action  has  succeeded  to 
strong  protest.  Below  the  surface  a  net-work  of  preparation  has 
been  in  progress  for  a  strong  resistance  at  the  coming  Session.  The 
public  mind  is  becoming  better  informed  upon  the  subject  under 
debate.  A  battery  is  in  process  of  construction,  and,  when  it  is 
unmasked,  we  hope  for  such  results  as  will  serve  to  impress  upon  our 
rulers  the  ancient  proverb,  "  Let  well  alone." 

Since  we  last  wrote,  the  National  Society  has  had  preliminary 
meetings,  and  though  tardidly,  will  show  itself  faithful  to  its  trust,  and 
join  the  universal  demand  for  the  recal  of  the  Code.  Equally 
important  is  the  step  taken  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth.  Bound, 
as  we  conceive  he  still  must  be,  by  personal  ties  to  the  Ministry,  as  he 
once  was  officially,  he  must  have  entertained  the  very  strongest  views 
of  the  tendency  of  this  sudden  measure,  if  he  has  overcome  his 
repugnance  to  step  from  his  retirement.  He  has,  however,  done  so 
with  very  manly  strength,  and  dealt  already  7000  blows,  forthose 
figures  represent  the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet,  of  which  we  do  not  say 
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too  much  when  we  say  of  it  that  it  is  as  unanswerable  as  it  is 
exhaustive.  The  public  press  and  public  men  are,  we  think,  becoming 
impressed.  The  Daily  News]  and  the  Economist  have  grown  more 
silent,  or  shown  symptoms  of  another  mind.  Sir  John  Pakington  has 
spoken  more  intelligibly,  and,  allowing  for  a  stateman's  reserve,  we 
may  add  most  satisfactorily.  The  friends  of  popular  education  may- 
trust  the  man  who  has  uttered  the  following  sentiment : — 

"He  hoped,  and  he  believed,  that  this  country  would  not  submit  to  or  tolerate 
any  retrograde  action  on  this  great  subject.  He  believed  that  to  be  the  universal 
feeling  of  the  country  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believed  he  was  speaking  the 
sense  of  the  nation  when  he  said  that  he  wanted  no  extravagant  expenditure,  nor 
did  he  desire  to  relieve  altogether  individuals  from  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
them  in  this  respect ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  did  want  that  they  shonld  reach  every 
corner  of  the  country  and  benefit  every  class  of  the  people.  That  was  no  more 
than  they  had  a  right  to  expect  should  be  done,  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
public  feeling  would  submit  to  the  arrest  of  that  progress  wbich  had  taken  place  in 
the  education  of  the  people."     , 

The  Times  is  playing  its  ancient  game,  but,  we  think,  less  merrily. 
From  Coward's  Castle  it  sallies  forth  ever  and  anon,  to  deal  a  back 
blow,  and  runs  within.  Thoughtful  men  are  studying,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  moment,  the  peculiarity  of  the  British  Constitution.  We  have 
heard  of  the  tyranny  of  kings,  and  the  tyranny  of  nobles,  and  the 
tyranny  of  democrats,  but  we  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  Despotism,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Press.  Who  is  the  hireling-writer  of  the  Times,  so 
clever,  so  untruthful,  so  unjust,  so  absolute  ? 

The  Times  professes  to  be  the  reflection  of  public  opinion,  but  it  has 
forfeited  for  ever  its  claim.  Statements  have  been  recklessly  made  in 
its  columns,  and  answers  have  been  disingenuously  rejected.  Corres- 
pondents are  heard  who  will  argue  in  favour  of  the  Eevised  Code,  but 
the  mouths  of  opponents  are  rudely  stopped.  We  have  not  space  to 
expose  the  shallowness  of  the  pleas  advanced  by  the  monarch  of  the 
Press.  One  day  Canon  Girdleston  complains  that  Schoolmasters  are 
paid  as  highly  as  Curates,  as  if  one  evil  committed  against  these  self- 
denying  workmen  of  the  Church,  can  justify  a  second.  Another  time, 
a  correspondent  denies  the  analogy  between  repudiation  of  the  grants 
to  School-Teachers  and  that  of  those  to  Army  Officers,  on  the  ground 
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that  the  latter  have  paid  large  sums  for  their  commissions.  But  what 
of  the  pensions,  as  well  as  salaries  of  private  and  non-commissioned 
officers  ?  What  of  the  subsidies  granted  to  the  steam  postal-service  ? 
On  another  occasion,  the  idea  of  personal  hardship,  arising  from  the 
repudiation  of  promises,  is  ridiculed  on  the  plea  that  those  who  receive 
augmentation  of  salary  have  been  drawn  from  the  lowest  ranks.  If  it 
be  so,  it  affords  no  argument  for  a  breach  of  faith,  but  rather  furnishes 
an  evidence  of  the  transfiguring  power  of  education  among  the  poorer 
classes.  That  it  is  not  true,  as  a  rule,  can  be  abundantly  proved,  and 
we  have  ourselves  received  many  letters  from  correspondents  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Times  upon  this  subject,  but  which  want  of  space 
prevents  us  from  publishing.  A  cause  must  be  inherently  weak  which 
has  recourse  to  weapons  of  detraction. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Lowe,  if  willing  to  concede  what 
he  will  call  the  accidental  parts  of  the  Code,  will  insist  upon  two 
principles — "payment  by  results" — and  direct  contracts  between 
Schoolmanagers  and  Teachers.  The  latter  will  be  stoutly  resisted 
unless  the  change  be  gradual,  or  unless  no  breach  of  faith  is  involved, 
and  then  only  if  it  can  first  be  proved  that  the  present  system  has  failed, 
or  the  public  benefit  distinctly  demands  the  change.  The  other  cry, 
"  payment  by  results,"  is  simply  a  catch-word,  intended  to  disguise  a 
real  prejudice  against  public  education.  It  is,  says  Sir  John  Pakington, 
a  sophism  likely  to  deceive  the  unwary.  If  the  Code  itself  be  accept- 
able in  proportion  to  results,  and  the  salaries  of  the  staff  of  the  Council 
Office  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  them,  their  case,  we  fear,  would 
be  unenviable.  If  a  teacher  drags  a  neglected  child  from  home  filth  and 
inspires  him  with  some  self-respect,  if  he  does  his  bounden  duty  to  the 
dull  and  backward  child,  though  they  fail  to  reach  the  standard  pre- 
scribed by  the  Code,  are  not  these  results  ?  Or,  are  all  the  "  results" 
for  which  the  State  holds  itself  responsible  simply  those  which  make 
children  useful  to  their  employers  ?  The  real  results  of  education 
are  to  be  found  in  the  increased  inteltigence  of  the  working-classes, 
in  the  diminished  ascendancy  of  the  animal  over  the  higher  parts  of 
their  nature,  in  growing  fitness  to  understand  or  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  or  to  see  through  the  hollow  arguments 
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of  agitators  who  trade  on  their  ignorance,  and  the  false  principles 
strikes*  which  ruin  capital  and  labour  at  one  blow.  If  teachers  are 
ambitious  and  neglect  the  rudiments  of  School-work,  by  all  means 
withhold  these  grants ;  but,  whether  in  Normal  or  Elementary  Schools, 
so  long  as  the  foundations  are  well  laid,  who  need  fear  the  height  of 
the  super-structure  ? 

The  effect  of  the  New  Code  will  be  to  draw  away  the  attention  of 
the  many  to  the  few.  Is  that  result  desirable  ?  The  effect  will  be  to 
make  that  few  clever  in  the  mechanical  art  of  reading  and  in  the 
manipulations  of  arithmetic,  faculties  so  entirely  superficial  and  severed 
from  all  mental  education,  that  they  will  fade  in  the  after  life  of  a  child 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  been  attained  ?  It  has  been  proposed  to  test 
the  children's  proficiency  by  their  ability  toread  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
Did  the  following  extract  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  suggest 
the  thought  ?     It  is  found  in  page  225. 

il  By  far  the  best  specimen  which.  I  met  with,  was  in  the  Bradford  "Workhouse. 
I  found  three  hoys  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  who  read  fluently  a  difficult  portion 
of  a  leading  article  in  the  "  Times,"  of  which  they  could  not  understand  a  line. 
"When  they  came  to  a  long  word  they  went  steadily  and  unerringly  through  by  the 
syllables.  Though  of  a  decidedly  low  organization,  they  had  acquired  the  art 
very  completely." 

And  yet  it  is,  by  the  cant  phrase,  "  paying  for  results,"  that  the  Code 
is  likely  to  become  popular.  We  direct  the  attention  of  Deputations 
waiting  upon  Members  of  Parliament  to  this  point.  Let  them  explain 
that  the  present  system  is  better  calculated  to  attain  any  real  result 
than  the  New  Code,  without  destroying  a  machinery  which  is  found  to 
work  well.  If  the  Council  Office  wish  for  individual  examination,  if 
they  desire  to  secure  increased  attention  to  the  three  elementary  subjects 
by  making  the  present  capitation  grant  depend  upon  them,  the  existing 
system  offers  no  hindrance,  but  let  no  bugbear  nor  empty  jargon  allow 
us  to  surrender  the  essentials  of  a  successful  system  because  of  its 
defects,  whether  fancied  or  real.  They  who  are  resolved  upon  the 
demolition  of  a  fabric  may  easily  find  some  cobwebs  for  excuse 

Meanwhile,  the  Managers  of  Schools  mus<;  continue  to  assail  the 
Council  Office  with  memorials.    We  have  reason  to  know  that  they  are 
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pouring  in  fast.  The  friends  of  the  Code  are  trusting  to  the  agitation 
dieing  out.  The  opponents  of  it  have  to  prove  the  contrary.  Next 
month  we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers  a  form  of  petition  suited  to  the 
House  of  Parliament.  The  season  suggests  our  work.  School- 
managers  and  School-teachers  must  learn  a  lesson  of  school-boys  for 
once,  and  assail  the  doors  of  Whitehall  first,  and  then  of  St.  Stephen's, 
with  a  heavy  snow-storm  of  petitions. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  CORINTHIANS. 
No.  VIII. 

Chap.  xiii.  contains  a  beautiful  enconium  of  love  or  charity.  The  Corin- 
thians were  men  of  light  but  not  of  tvarmth,  of  intellectual  religion  rather 
than  of  the  heart,  worshippers  of  showy  gifts  rather  than  of  Christian  princi- 
ple. This  chapter  points  out  "  the  more  excellent  way."  (2)  Mysteries— the 
secret  things  of  God.  (4)  Suffereth  long— its  passive  phase  ;  and  is  kind— its 
active  phase  ;  vaunteth  not  itself — is  not  fond  of  display  (6)  Rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity— of  other  men.  (7)  Beareth  all  things — or  perhaps  covereth  ; 
Believeth — is  not  suspicious  ;  hopeth — puts  the  most  charitable  construction  ; 
endureth — the  injury  inflicted  by  others.  (8)  Fail — cease — vanish  away,  as  un- 
needed  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  when  that  which  is  more  perfect  shall  come. 
(12)  Glass — i.e.,  mirror,  into  which  we  seem  to  look  ;  darkly — literally  in  an 
enigma  which  appears  to  speak  of  present  revelation  as  darkness  compared 
with  the  light  of  a  future  state  ;  face  -to  face — intuitively.  (13)  Abidcih— 
these  three  shall  remain,  when  the  others  shall  vanish. 

We  have  the  description  of  love.  It  is  1-3  the  principle  of  all  worthy  gifts. 
Its  properties  4-7 .     Its  everlastingness  8-12.     Its  superiority  (13). 

Chap.  xv.  shews  the  inferiority  of  the  gift  of  tongues  to  that  of  prophecy. 
Prophecy  is  (1-10)  more  edifying  to  the  brethren.  Speaking  with 
tongues  is  (6)  useless  unless  interpreted —  it  is  (7-9)  like  a  musical 
instrument  which  does  not  observe  distinctions,  i.e.,  musical  intervals,  and  men 
cannot  tell  what  tune  is  played,  or  like  the  language  (10)  of  a  foreigner.  (16) 
Prayer  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  if  with  the  gift  of  tongue,  in  the 
utterance  of  intense  and  wrapt  feeling,  my  spirit  may  be  filled  with  inartieu- 
late  emotions,  but  my  understanding  is  unproductive  of  fruit  or  benefit  to  the 
brethren,  I  will  therefore  employ  my  understanding  also  both  in  prayer  and 
(15)  in  singing  or  blessing,  i.e,  giving  thanks.  (21)  in  the  law — an  expression 
constantly  made  to  indicate  the  Psalms  and  as  hero  the  prophets.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  Isaiah  xxvi;i.  2,  where  the  Jews  are  represented  as  deriding  the 
simplicity  of  the  Divine  instructions  '  line  upon  line,'  for  which  God  would 
speak  to  them  with  men  of  other  tongues,  viz.,  the  Assyrians,  and  yet  they 
would  not  hear.  The  Corinthians  were  so  far  like  the  Jews  that  unbelievers' 
would  not  be  convinced  by  unknown  tongues  or  inarticulate  utterances.  The 
chapter  ends  with  certain  regulations  respecting  the  exercise  of  these  spiritual 
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gifts  in  the  assemblies.  (36)  Came  the  Word  of  God  out  from  you  ?  Were  you 
the  original  church  that  you  should  claim  to  prescribe  customs  to  other 
churches,  and  to  adopt  such  as  arc  not  recognised  by  them  ? 

To  follow  this  chapter,  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  tongues  must  be  un- 
derstood. By  *  prophecy'  is  meant  the  faculty  of  comprehending  and  expound" 
ing  the  mind  of  God  in  His  revealed  Word  with  power  and  clearness,  so  as  to 
become  an  instrument  of  conversion  and  edification.  By  '  tongues'  is  meant  a 
wrapt  and  estatic  utterance,  iudistinct,  inarticulate  and  unintelligible. 

Chap.  xv.    The  philosophic  mind  of  the  Corinthian  was  disposed  to  explain 
away  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.    The  Apostle  proves  it  (1-11)  as  an 
his,oric  fact.    (3)  Died  for — by  way  of  atonement.      (4)  According   to    the 
Scriptures— see  Ps.  xvi,  10 ;  Is.  liii.  9,  10  ;  Hos.  vi.  2  ;  Jon.  i.  17,  add  Matt, 
xii.  40.    (7)  Apostles — observe  the  wide  use  of  the  term,  compared  with  verso 
5.    (11)  So — making  prominent  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection.    (12)  If 
Christ  be  risen,  there  is  the  proof  not  only  of  a  resurrection,  but  of  the  resur- 
rection in  Him.    (12-20)  The  consequences  which  follow  the  denial  of  the 
doctrine.      (20-28)  Consequences  of  admitting  it.     (20)    First-fruits — these 
were  offered  on  the  day  after  the  Paschal  Sabbath,  on  which  day  He  rose. 
(22)  In  Adam—inChrist—oxa:  natural  and  spiritual  heads,  of  whose  nature  wo 
partake,  for  f  by  man  came  death,  &c.'      They  are  the  respective  sources  of 
death  and  life,  restrieted  here  to  a  temporal  sense.      (23)  order— or  rank  > 
coming — when  the  general  resurrection- shall  take  place.     (24;  End — the  grand 
consummation  of   all  things,   till  which  the  object  of  Christ's  mediatorial 
kingdom  is  His  lordship  over  the  dead  and  living,  for   whom  he  died  and  rose 
again.     (29-34)  Corroborative  arguments  in  favor  of  the  resurrection,     (a) 
1  Why  baptised  for  the  dead  ?'     Either  alluding  to  a  custom  of  the  living  be- 
coming baptised  on  behalf  of  the  unbaptised  dead,  or  the  expression  means 
*  why  are  we  baptised  unto  a  faith  which  teaches  emphatically  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  V   (b)  *  Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy?'  i.e.,   in  constant  ok- 
posure  to  death.      (32)    Fought  with  beasts  of  Fphesus— either  figuratively 
men  with  the  feelings  of  beasts,  or  really,  but  his  Roman  citizenship  disallows 
this  meaning.    The  account  Acts  xix.  refers  to  a  later  period.     (35-50)  Argu- 
ment from  analogy.    The  seed  not  only  dies,  but  the  fruit  differs  from  the  seed. 
(40)  Heavenly  bodies — here  angels;  the  Apostle  is  shewing  the  creauve  va- 
riety of  God  to  illustrate  the  probability  of  the  resurrection.     (46)  Natural- 
spiritual  body — by  natural  is  meant  that  which  is  endowed  with  faculties 
adapted  to  this  life,  and  is  that  through  which  evil  is  found  to  work,  in  which 
evil  sense  it  becomes  carnal.    It  is  the  clothing  and  apparatus  of  the  soul  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit.  The  spiritual  body  will  be  that  adapted  in  all  its  organism, 
to  the  spirit  (45)  The  one  is  suited  to  the  '  living  soul,'   derived  from  Adam 
with  all  its  affections  and  emotions,  and  intellect  corresponding  to  the  instinct 
of  animals,  the  other  is  adapted  to  the   quickening  Spirit,  the  second  Adam. 
(50 — 54)  a  prophetic  description  of  the  great  change  when  (54)  the  prediction 
Is.  xxv.  8,  shall  be  fulfilled  at  the  general  Resurrection, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  chapter,  the  Apostle  labours  to  prove  the  great 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  '  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.'  This  he  does  I.  by 
historic  proofs ;  II.  by  pointing  out  the  consequence  of  rejecting  the  doctrirue  ; 
and  III.  by  corroborative  evidences.  Under  the  first  head  he  enumerates  the 
various  occasions  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  after  his  death.  Under  the 
secondy  he  shews  that  if  there  be  no  Resurrection  then  (1)  Christ  is  not  risen, 
(2)  then  faith  is  vain,  (3)  the  Apostles  were  false  witnesses,  (4)  those  fallen 
asleep  are  perished.    Before  the  Apostle  proceeds  with  other  proofs  he  sets 
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forth  the  results  of  Christ's  Resurrection  to  ourselves.  If  he  is  the  firstfruits, 
our  Resurrection  is  bound  up  in  His.  The  twofold  consequences  that  flow 
from  the  denial,  (I}*  Why  are  they  baptised  ?'  (2)  'Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy?' 
He  answers  objections  by  the  analogy  of  the  corn-seed,  and  by  the  diverse 
glories  of  the  Heavenly  bodies,  both  which  at  least  illustrate  the  creative 
power  of  God. 

Chapter  xvi.  contains  an  appeal  to  sympathy  with  the  poor  of  Jerusalem, 
and  proceeds  to  send  salutations  and  instructions,  and  winds  up  the  Epistle  by 
concentrating  his  great  exhortation  in  one  verse,  '  let  all  your  things  be  done 
with  charity.'  This  precept  taken  with  the  others,  •  let  all  things  be  done  unto 
edifying,'  and  '  let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,'  aff jrd  a  good 
epitome  of  the  entire  Epistle. 

Thi3  last  chapter  contains  certain  directions  and  salutations,  and  ends 
with  the  benediction.  (1—4)  contains  directions  about  collections  of  alms  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  By  comparing  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  and  Rom. 
xv.  26,  we  seo  that  he  incensed  the  Corinthians  by  the  example  of  the  Galatians 
and  the  Macedonians  by  that  of  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Romans  by  that  of 
the  Macedonians.  (5)  the  Apostle  had  changed  his  plan  stated  in  the  Epistle, 
now  lost,  referred  to  in  ch.  v.  9  and  2  Cor.  i.  15,  to  pass  through  Corinth  to 
Macedonia.  By  the  new  plan  he  went  first  to  Macedonia,  from  whence  he 
wrote  the  Second  Epistle  on  his  way  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  Ii),  the  account  of 
which  journey  is  given  in  Acts  xx.  1,  2.  (19)  Aquila  and  Friscilla — see 
Act.xviii.  I,  and  Rom.  xvi.  3.  (12)  Apollos—  the  verse  speaks  beautifully  for 
both  Paul  and  Apollos.  Tne  latter  was  unwilling  to  come,  and  appear  to 
sanction  the  party-spirit  in  his  favour,  but  lest  the  statement  should  seem  to 
prejudice  him  in  their  esteem,  St.  Paul  adds  that  his  absence  must  not  be  put 
down  to  want  of  affection.  He  did  but  wait  the  opportunity  when  the  spirit  of 
party  division  had  died  away.  These  little  allusions  bring  out  the  unselfish 
tendency  of  Christianity, 


SOLUTIONS  TO    ARITHMETIC    QUESTIONS. 
(Concluded  from  November  Number.) 


ANSWER.    TO    '  TASMANIA.*?*,  fPAGE    160, 

Has  well  Lane. 


(8)    Herez-f-^x  +2=        , 


x2+x— 4 
x 

or  x  Vx  -f  a?+2  Jx  =  x'+a:— 4 
\fx  (x+2)  =  x2  —  4  =  x+2  X  x'-^2 

.'.  x+2=Oorx=  —2 
also  *l x  =x  —  2,  this  solved  gives  #=4  or  1 

(9)    Here,'->-+l5=2f-?t 
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or  x*+6-  +15=-—  +—  add  1  to  each  side. 
x7  16        2 

xl  16        2 


or 


sH-l&g>+64==  /5x  +  A  2 


or  a?a+8  =  5^  +1  or  s'+4#=32  ;  this  solved  gives  *=4  or  —  8 
a;         4 

ANSWER8  TO    QUESTIONS  PROPOSED   BY   'UTILlV,   PAGE    162. 

rn    Sin c -36'23xsinA-oi° 9/in^.p,  =  in°.23'.3o" 

AC^74..5X8inl":»:=93  977 

sin  47  .  34'.20' 

(2)  Draw  parallelogram  ABCD,  with  diagonal  DB 

DBC«=108 
BDC=22°.30 
Area  of  ADB=l6l9.74 
C=49°.30' 

DC=80  x   ^^-  =  100.05  yds. 
Bin 49  .30 

Perpendicular  from  B  on  DC=80'sin  22°.30'= 
306146 

.  • .  Areaof  figure=161974+12^M^=3l51.235  sq,  yd, 

(3)  Let  A,  B  be  position  of  the  towers,  and  C  that  of  the  spectator. 
AB=  Vr[3.5«+22-2x2x3.5.  cos  3o°.47']=Vr[16-25-14x -8112339]  = 

V4T8927254=2-2119  miles. 

.sin  60° 
sin  50° 
sin48° 


(4)    AD  =  56X 
CA-56  X 


sin  12° 


Area  of  BAD  =  |  AB.AD.sin70°=4x562X 


sin  60°. sin  70° 
sin  50° 

sin48°.sin60° 


„     CAD=JAC.AD.9in50»=Jx56^»^^', 
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(5)        Let  fell  olBDonAC 
then  BD=a.sinC 
also  CD=o.cos  C 
.• .  AD=6— a.cos  C 

A. sin  C 


ran  A 

AL> 

78§: 

100  : 

£3 : 

95& 

:  ioo 

:H  . 

78TI 

:  ioo 

:: 3  : 

95^ 

:  ioo : 

:3|  : 

b—a.Coa  C 

STOCK    QUESTION. 

£3173    ■% 

'205,  J  Rates  per  cent,  in  1st  instance. 

i3' '  Rates  ner  cent,  in  2nd  instanoe. 


-J  Rates  per 


£100 : 
£100  : 

£6962  19a.  3fd.::£3.^     : 
£6962  19s.  3|d.::£3$S    '• 

Income  in  1st  instance 

£6962  l9t.3fd.  ::  £3^    : 

£6962  19s.  3fd.  ;:  £3§jj    : 

Income  in  2nd  instance 
Loss            

£ 

266 
256 

8.     d. 

10     6 

0     6 

£100  : 
£100  : 

522 

£ 

266 
256 

11     0 

s.     d. 

3  10$ 

522 

10  xism 

0 

ffWflttl 

DOfJGLAS 

COLLEGE  EXAMINATION  PAPER.-MIDSUMMER,  1861. 
ARITHMETIC.— HOST  YEAR. 


1.  Add  together  ^  of  3  of  1|,  5  of  |»  of  3},  and  30  S ;  and  reduce  to  a  simple 

fraction   U+li+lizi 
li+U+l 

2.  Divide  12-35  by  1*5,  1  by  -2,  and  *35  by  35,  and  find  tbe  product  of  the 
last  two  quotients. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  at  simple  interest  has  in  4£  years  amounted  to  £735,  tho 
rate  of  interest  being  5  per  cent,  per  annum  :  what  was  the  sum  at  first  ? 

4.  A  mercer  sold  54  yards  of  cloth  for  £6  10s.,  his  profit  being  the  coat  of 
1\  yards  :    what  was  his  gain  per  cent.  ? 

5.  If  £7927  108.  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  3  per  cent,  stock  at  94g,  what 
annual  income  will  be  derived  from  this  investment,  after  deducting  an  income 
tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound  ? 

6.  A.  employs  a  capital  of  £500  in  trade,  and  at  tho  ond  of  three  years  takes 
B.  into  partnership,  who  advances  a  capital  of  £800 ;  at  the  end  of  6  years 
from  this  time  they  have  gained  £600.    What  is  tho  profit  of  each  ? 
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7.  Find  the  expenses  of  lining  a  cistern  10ft.  3in.  long,  6ft.  6in.  broad,  and 
5ft.  4|in.  deep,  with  lead  at  two  guineas  per  cwt.  which  weighs  81bs.  per 
square  foot. 

8.  The  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  base  falls  on  the  diameter,  and 
its  vertex  in  the  middle  of  the  arc  ot  a  semicircle,  is  equal  to  100  square  feet ; 
what  is  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle  ? 

We  have  selected  for  criticism  a  few  of  the  answers  to  the  above  paper,  not 
because  the  questions  themselves  present  any  difficulty,  but  more  especially  to 
draw  attention  to  the  mode  of  solution,  and  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Certificate  Examination  in  this  particular. 

Quest.  3.  This  question  is  workad  in  a  correct  manner,  but  too  much  is 
taken  for  granted.  The  solution  does  not  show  fully  enough  how  the  £122§  is 
obtained.    The  work  omitted  is  this — 

Interest  on£l0O  for  1    year  =  £5. 

•  '   •  >»  H       %      )1        =        *5^" 

=     22* 

Now  it  will  be  evident  that — 

£122|  =  amount  of  £100,  for  4J  years,  at  the  given  rate. 
Question  4.  In  the  first  answer  to  this  question  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
writer  has  msde  the  very  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  to  find  the  gain 
per  cent,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  profit  in  £100.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  gain  per  cent,  will  be  the  number  of  farthings  gained  in  100  farthings, 
number  of  pence  gained  in  100  pence,  and  se  on;  and  as  in  this  case  the 
number  of  yards  gained  on  the  prime  cost  of  100  yards ;  and  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  gain  per  cent,  is  always  reckoned  on  the  prime  cost.  The  second 
is  of  course  tho  best  solution  ;  still  it  is  not  quite  correctly  stated.  The  sum 
should  stand  thus — 

Gain  on  prime  cost  of    54  yards  =  1\  yards 
m  ,»  1  yard  ==  JfX& 

100  yards  =  ,25X^» 

=    13|  Answer. 

Quest.  5.  This  answer  might  have  been  given  in  a  simpler  form.  The 
writer  forgot  that  in  finding  dividend  or  income  there  is  no  necessity  to  find  the 
amount  of  stock  purchased  :  for  the  interest  on  £100  stock  is  the  same  as  the 
interest  in  the  price  of  £100  stock  ;  hence  in  this  as  in  all  similar  cases,  we 
may  state  the  question  at  once  thus — 

Allowing  for  the  income  tax, 

Income  on  £94*  =  £3x—  =  — 
240         b0 

3     =     233^   1     =    233 

JO      755         7550 

... —  £79271  JateLx?1** 


7550        2 
=  £244—13  Answer, 
Quest.  6  and  7.     Both  these  questions  are  well  done.    The  working  is  per- 
fectly clear;    and    no  steps  are  omitted  which  would   add  materially  to  the 
plainness  of  the  solution. 
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We  "will  only  add  that  the  simplification  of  any  portion  of  the  working,  such 
as  reducing  £f  of  £600  to  £290  6  513/3l  should  appear  in  a  parallel  column  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  main  statement  of  the  sum. 

A  Question  No.  8  was  not  answered,  we  here  offer  a  solution  of  it. 

It  is  plain  that  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  of  the  triangle 

will  hisect  the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  that  the  pcint  of  bisection  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  circle.    Hence  perpendicular  =  radius  of  circle. 
Let  S  =  side  of  triangle. 

2 


Then    (SVx^3    =  area    =100 


s.-«» 


A     *  T.             A-      1       2             400              1            400 

And  Perpendicular  2   =  — -    —  -   .    ~p~ 

=  lx7F  =  - 

X/3 

=  173 

•2 

.'.  Perpendicular    =     /173  •  2  =  13  • 

16 

.'.  Diameter  of  circle    ==    2X13*16  =  26  * 

32  Answer 

Question  3. 

£122§=amount  of  £100  in  4§  years. 

£1       =amount  of  W^=l°_ 
245        49 

.'.   £735  =amount  of  735x40= £600  Answer. 
49 

Question  4.     1st  Answer.         s. 
54  yards  sold  for  130 

i  ««»,*  .-a  a  t~~  130 

54 

7Jy«d»  sold  for  «2X!$=«$ 

54       2       18 

Then  gain  on  130s.  =  ??? 
5  18 

Gain  on  ls.=3-^x  — 
18     130 

Gainon£100  =  325xl00  =  l^ 
18X130         9 

2nd  Answer.    Gain  on  54  yards  =  7£  yards. 

Gain  on   1   yard  =  Lx^. 
2      54 

Gain  on  100  yards  ^xl0?  =  !£5  -  13| 

£       U4  J 
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Question  5. 

£94§  buys  £100  stock 

3      1       755 

.  £7927|buys1^>^X1^^=^400 
755  2 

Income  at  3  per  cent.  =  84  X  3  =  £252    0    0 

TaX=-^*?    =m=        7    7    0 
12X240  240 


;! 


Answer    £244  13    0 


Question  6. 

A  has  £500  invested  for  9  years  =  £4500  for  1  year. 
B  has  £800  invested  for  6  years  =  £4800  for  1  year. 
.  • .   The  proportion  will  be  as  4500  :  4800 
or  as  15  :  16 

.  • .  A's  share  of  profit  =  $  of  £600  =  £290  —  6.5 fi  ) 

B's  share  of  profit  =  £600  — £290  6s.  tgfl;  =  £309  13s.  6$d.  $ 

Answer. 


Question  7. 


Area  of  sides  =  2x  (10ix5|)  =  1^3  sq.  ft. 

lb 

1118 
Area  of  ends  =  2x  (6ix5|)  =  -~  sq.  ft. 

lb 

Area  of  bottom  =  10|  X  6|  -    ™6  sq.  ft. 


3947 
.  • .   Whole  surface  =    ~.Q    sq.  ft. 

.-.   Weight  of  lead  =  ££|!x~cwt 
lb        1 1  — 

*        n    .         ,3947X8V21_11841 

and/-Cost  =  £i7xmxio— 320- 

=  £37  A     Answer. 


fr 
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THE  REVISED  CODE. 


Sir,  — In  consequence  of  the  general  interest  aroused  by  the  Revised  Code  of 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  may  I  beg  a 
little  space  in  your  columns  for  a  few  remarks  on  one  of  its  salient  characteris- 
tics ?  Passing  over  the  assertions  of  the  threatened  ruin  to  the  training  col- 
leges, the  charge  of  broken  faith  brought  by  the  certificated  masters  against  the 
Council  Office,  not  even  meddling  with  the  vexed  questiou  of  the  religious 
element  (although,  justly  or  unjustly,  it  will  be  a  prominent  rallying  cry  in  the 
coming  struggle,)  1  will  confine  myself  to  the  recognised  basis  of  the  revised 
code, — the  subject  of  payment  for  results.  Those  interested  in  education  are 
well  aware  that  the  educational  machinery  hitherto  at  work,  is  stated  to  have 
produced  a  class  of  teachers  educated  beyond  their  work,  and  schools  in  which 
elementary  instruction  is  neglected,  while  a  few  clever  scholars  are  pushed  for- 
ward in  useless  acquirements.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  we  will  assume  it  is, 
and  it  should  become  a  question,  who  is  to  blame ;  a  little  study  of  the  exami- 
nation papers  for  certificates  issued  in  past  years  from  the  Council  Office,  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  The  Council  Office  has,  however,  retraced  its 
steps, — it  has  practically  stated  that  the  true  work  of  a  school  is  to  teach  solely 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, — no  more  talking  of  the  "  Pyrcnean  and  the 
river  Po," — but  the  three  great  R.'s  pure  and  simple.  We  might  take  excep- 
tion to  this  being  the  final  end  toward  which  the  energies  of  master  and 
managers  are  to  be  directed, — to  this  being  the  crucial  experiment  which  is  to 
decide  the  value  of  a  school  and  give  it  its  sole  claim  to  government  assistance  -r 
but  we  will  let  it  pass,  taking  it  for  granted  that  in  any  «ood  school  these 
desiderated  results  will  be  forthcoming,  not,  as  the  Council  Office  would  tell  us, 
as  the  head  and  crown  of  things,  but  as  joint  products,  with  general  instruction 
and  moral  and  religious  training  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  managers  might 
flatter  themselves  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  claim  the  new  form  of  grant 
dependent  upon  a  certain  number  of  attendances,  and  on  the  presence  of  all 
qualified  scholars  on  the  day  of  the  Inspector's  visit.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
Revised  Code  are  aware  that  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is  supposed  to  obtain  bis 
knowledge  of  the  acquirements  of  the  children,  by  an  examination  of  each  of 
four  groups  into  which  the  whole  schools  is  to  be  divided,  the  means  of  classifi- 
cation being  the  ages  of  the  children.  Granting  that  the  principle  of  payment 
for  results  is  a  good  one,  several  questions  at  once  arise.  Are  not  the  required 
results,  in  some  cases,  impossible  to  be  obtained,  and  yet  no  blame  attach  to  the 
school  in  case  of  failure  ?  Can  an  accurate  knowlege  of  results  be  acquired  ?■ 
And  can  the  results  always  be  producible  on  a  given  day  ?  Considerations  each 
affecting  the  income  of  a  school  under  examination.  A  few  sketches  from 
school  matters  may  help  us  toward  forming  a  correct  notion  upon  the 
subject. 

The  indifference  of  parents  to  the  true  welfare  of  their  children  too  often  causes 
them  to  delay  their  attendance  at  school  until  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  but, 
at  last,  the  child,  with  idle  habits  and  uncultivated  mind,  presents  itself  at  the 
nearest  school.  The  teacher  is  indefatigable  ;  he  instils  habits  of  obedience 
and  attention,  gains  the  affections  of  his  pupil,  and  commences  the  long-neglec- 
ted work  of  education  and  instruction.  For  all  this,  an  expensive  school  system 
has  boen  needful, — teachers,  school-rooms,  "  proper  furniture,  books,  maps,  and 
other  apparatus. '  The  teacher  has  not  laboured  in  vain, — a  neglected  child 
has  been  reclaimed,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  new  school,  a  neglected  neighbourhood 
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may  have  received  a  beneficial  impulse, — but  his  labours  bring  no  pecuniary- 
assistance  to  his  school.  Parental  neglect  had  kept  the  child  from  school,  until, 
let  us  say,  nine  years  old, —he  is  unable  to  decipher  the  page  of  "an  advanced 
reading  book," — like  many  other  people,  he  is  averse  to  -'dictation,"  Avoirdu- 
pois and  Troy  weight,  Cloth  and  Wine  Measure,  are  unknown  quantities  to 
him.  It  is  true  he  has  taken  his  share  of  the  school  funds,  has  had  expended  on 
him  some  heart-power,  and  some  teaching-power,  but  he  fails  to  satisfy  H.  M. 
Inspector, — and  is  he  not  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age?  Pains-taking  master 
and  zealous  manager,  you  have  done  your  duty  and  your  best  with  the  material 
in  your  hands,  but  you  gain  no  pecuniary  recompense  under  a  revised  code, 
"Which  groups  your  children  by  age,  and  pays  you  for  results. 

Not  long  since,  Infant  Sooools  were  thought  desirable  institutions.  Much 
instruction  was  not  their  aim,  but  we  thought  that  education  was  a  more  com- 
prehensive thing  than  teaching,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  We  stand 
corrected ;  the  hand  of  government  which  once  bestowed  kind  largess  on  our 
effort  leads  forth  a  model-infant, — a  voice  from  the  recesses  of  the  Council  Office 
murmurs,  "  Payment  for  Results."  If  you  will  still  collect  infants  from  dirty 
homes,  from  the  alley  and  the  gutter,  away  from  bad  influences  and  worse 
example, — if  at  three  years  old  you  will  begin  to  instil  habits  of  cleanliness, 
obedience,  truthfulness  and  love,  and  expect  that  the  "  office"  should  assist  you, 
be  sure  that  your  infant  of  three  years  old  can  read  "  a  narrative  in  mono- 
syllables," "  can  subtract  figures  up  to  ten,  orally,"  can  u  form  on  blackboard 
or  slate,  letters  capital  and  small  manuscript."  Let  us  be  careful,  then, 
especially  of  our  infant  "  manuscript,"  or  we  shall  have  no  payment  for  results. 

But  let  us  suppose  our  groups  each  perfect  in  its  requirements  ;  our  infants 
of  three  years'  old  unimpeachable  in  their  "manuscript,"  our  children  of 
"  eleven  years  and  upwards"  by  their  fluent  enunciation  of  "  an  ordinary 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper,"  giving  a  new  meaning  to  "a  penny-a-line."  But 
other  troubles  are  in  store,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  manifest  unfairness,  after  we 
had  been  assiduously  practising  our  first  class  on  the  Record  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  having  the  option  of  producing  a  copy  of  Sell's  Life,) 

That  clever  mechanic,  William  Bracebit,  who  sent  three  sharp  lads  to  the 
school,  where  they  have  attended  so  regularly  for  the  last  eleven  months,  has 
just  moved  with  his  family  to  better  work  elsewhere.  The  master  thought 
them  safe  to  obtain  the  grant,  and  spent  some  pains  on  them  ;  let  us  hope  they 
reaped  the  benefit,  spiritually,  morally,  and  intellectually,  for  we  shall  reap 
none  pecuniarily  ;  they  are  not  producible  at  the  Inspection,  and  the  Revised 
Code  is  based  upon  payment  for  results. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  measles  are  just  now  in  School  Alley,  and  scarlatina 
in  Church  lane  ;  sickness  has  decimated  our  flourishing  school,  and  children  who 
had  a  vague  pride  in  the  half-knowledge  that  they  helped  the  school-funds  are 
sick  in  their  beds,  prevented,  by  the  epidemic,  not  only  from  attendance  on  the 
day  of  inspection,  but  from  giving  "sixteen  attendances  in  the  previous  31 
days."  We  shall  have  but  scant  dole  from  the  Council  Office;  but  let  us 
comfort  ourselves.     The  principle  of  the  Revised  Code  is  payment  for  results. 

Very  unfortunate  is  it,  too,  that  the  large  manufactory  round  the  corner,  and 
the  mill  over  the  way,  have  the  one  stopped  work  and  that  the  other  runs  only 
half  time,  and  that  just  before  the  Inspector's  visit.  It  is  hard  times  with  the 
workers:  school-fee,  and  consequently  school-attendance  arc  their  first 
retrenchment;  but,  courage,  brother  managers,  pay  your  master  and  pupil 
teachers  weekly,  and  meet  your  school  expenses  cheerfully.  It  may  be  hard 
times  with  you  ;   very  hard  that  the  mill  stopping  should  affect  your  pockets, 
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and  possibly,  by  Council  Office  Law,  the  pockets  of  your  "  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns."  Such  are  the  results  to  you  of  Messrs.  Twist-Bobbin, 
and  Co.'s  stoppage,— but  is  not  the  Revised  Code  based  on  the  principle  of 
payment  for  results  ?  Widow  Warspite,  in  Pump  Court,  says,  "  her  girls  have 
no  stockings  and  her  boys  no  shoes  ;  no  clothes,  in  fact,  fit  to  come  to  school 
in."  If  you  will  open  an  out-fitting  warehouse  in  the  school  h/bby,  you  may 
thereby  secure  a  few  children  for  the  Inspector's  visit,  but  as  Mrs.  Warspite 
pithily  observes  to  her  next  door  neighbour,  "  she  didn't  get  her  right  share  of 
the  parish  alms,  and  now  it's  her  turn  to  serve  out  t'Parson," — and  under  the 
Revised  Code  you  will  get  payment  for  Results. 

Your  master  takes  no  pains  with  his  lowest  class,  for  he  and  you  know  well 
they  can  earn  nothing  for  the  school, — for  the  same  reason,  he  neglects  the 
passed  children  of  group  four,  or  he  is  in  ill-health,  or  in  love,  or  is  leaving, 
and  to  revenge  himself  is  careless  about  the  whole  school,  and  the  managers 
bear  the  burden,  and  receive  the  allowance  popularly  alloted  to  the  genus  Simis, 
in  the  shape,  under  a  Revised  Cede,  of  payment  tor  resulls. 

"We  have  great  respect  for  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  as  a  bodv.  Some,  it  is 
true,  may  pride  themselves  on  ingenious  quibbles  on  the  price  of  eggs.  Some 
may  have  impressed  on  us  the  feeling,  '  I  am,  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  speak 
let  no  dog  bark.'  We  may  have  been  utterly  depressed  at  the  defects  of  our 
stove  pipe  as  connected  with  ventilation ;  filled  with  a  green  and  yellow 
melancholy  at  the  colour  of  our  school  room  walls;  shocked  at  the  cross 
ignorance  under  which  we  filled  our  Elizabethian  window  with  diamond 
quarries ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  held  our  peace,  we  eat  our  leek  in  silence,  we 
listened  as  to  a  tale  of  little  meaning ;  though  the  words  were  strong,  it 
touched,  perhaps,  our  feelings,  but  not  our  pockets.  Our  grants  came  in  due 
season,  and  we  forgot  for  another  year  our  architectural  and  constructive 
shortcomings ;  but  nowour  grants  are  to  be  withheld  entirely,  unless  our  school- 
room is  certified  by  the  Inspector.  Let  us  conform  ourselves  to  the  last  hobby 
which  our  Inspector  has  embalmed  in  a  blue-book,  lest  we  obtain  no  payment, 
even  for  results.  We  do  not  say  that  every  Inspector  will  by  tone  of  manner 
confuse  a  diffident  girl,  or  tongue-tie  an  awkward  lad.  Very  many  will  kindly 
and  carefully  examine  a  school ;  but  we  cannot  always  have  "  a  second  Daniel 
come  to  judgment."  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  may  be  weary  or  travel-tired. 
Yesterday's  dinner  at  the  rectory  may  not  have  happily  digested.  The  last 
B.A.  whom  Her  Miijesty  may  have  been  advised  to  appoint,  &c«,  may  not  be 
very  qualified,  at  least  by  experience  to  judge  of  school-matters,  and  when  all 
these  accidents  effect  our  school  funds,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  some  fears 
about  payment  for  results.  Hitherto  at  least  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
gentlemen  ;  but  retrenchment  is  the  order  of  the  day.  And  when  the  work  of 
inspection  becomes  a  drudgery,  the  duty  an  obnoxious  one,  and  the  required 
qualification  but  small,  aud  when  the  remuneration  may  be  expected  to  be  on  a 
par  with  the  qualification,  and  a  new  grade  of  Inspectors  may  be  looked  for  in 
our  schools,  it  will  be  pleasant  times  then  for  mauagers  and  masters  with 
payment  based  upon  results.  I  have  now,  Sir,  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
practical  working  and  effect  on  school- funds  of  the  great  principle  of  the 
revised  code— allow  me  to  briefly  recapitalate.  The  most  neglected  neighbour- 
hood will  be  the  one  most  shut  out  from  government  assistance,  from  the 
operation  of  the  test  of  age.  The  lowest  classes  of  a  school  will  bo  unre- 
munerative  from  the  absurd  requirements  put  forth  as  a  condition  of  assistance, 
the  higest  equally  so,  after  one  examination  from  a  parallel  absurdity  of 
regulation.    Every  fluctuation  in  a  population  will  affect  the  school -managers 
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resources  in  unfair  proportion,  while  a  passing  epidmic  may  ruin  their  finances. 
When  from  temporary  distress  or  permanent  poverty,  a  school  may  moat  require 
aid  from  the  state,  the  very  poverty  itself  will  be  a  bar  to  its  bestowal.  School 
managers  will  be  utterly  in  the  power  of  capricious  or  crafty  parents,  of  their 
scholars,  their  pupil  teachers,  and  their  master.  The  inspector,  instead  ef 
being  welcome  as  a  friend,  will  be  looked  on  with  suspicion,  as  one 
who  has  the  power  to  cripple  a  school  by  his  idiosyncrasies,  his  inexperi- 
ence, or  inaptitude.  On  the  admirable  theoretical  principle  of  payment 
for  results,  everything  will  be  in  confusion  and  uncertainty,  because  practically 
no  manager  or  master  can  guarantee  the  required  results  on  the  principle  of 
grouping  by  age,  or  be  certain  of  producing,  them  for  Inspection  on  the 
principle  of  attendance.  Much  may  be  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark — may 
require  careful  revision  or  excision ;  but  hap-hazard  emendations  are  not 
criticism — reckless  amputation  not  surgery — brilliant  but  useless  charges  not 
war— Lynch  Law  not  the  utterance  of  patient  Justice — coupe  d'etat  not 
constitutional  government. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently. 

M.  U.  R. 


THE  REVISED  CODE. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  James  P.  Kay, 
Shuttleworth,Bart.,  to  the  Lord  President,  in  reference  to  the  Revised  Code  of 
Regulations,  which  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  Privy  Council  Office. 
Sir  James  begins  by  adverting  to  his  previous  letter  to  Earl  Granville  on  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  then  proceeds: — 

"  The  several  Education  societies  contributed  invaluable  services,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  permanent  outlay  in  founding  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  annual 
expense  of  supporting  them.  The  Committee  of  Council  appeared  to  think  that 
they  had  made  a  good  bargain  for  the  civil  government,  in  stimulating,  by  such 
an  outlay,  the  production  of  so  large  an  income — and  the  good  management  of 
schools.  The  money  paid  by  Parliament  rose  to  £750,000,  but  represented  an 
annual  outlay  of  more  than  two  millions  of  money,  the  rest  of  which  was  de- 
rived from  private  and  local  sources. 

"  The  '  Revised  Code'  has  been  so  interpreted  by  the  managers  and  toachers 
of  schools  as  to  produce  a  conviction  that  it  would  destroy  the  existing  system. 
I  think  it  right  faithfully  to  record  their  impressions.  They  say  that  the  Code 
at  once  abrogates  the  principles  on  which  the  Parliamentary  grant  has  hitherto 
been  administered ;  for  it  condemns  the  method  of  examining  results  in  the 
education  of  the  pupil-teachers,  Queen's  scholars,  and  students  in  training 
colleges,  pursued  in  the  present  mode  of  the  inspection  of  the  teachers'  work  in 
their  schools,  as  well  as  the  tests  hitherto  applied  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
children.  It  abolishes  the  plan  of  paying  for  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery 
in  the  schools,  subject  to  satisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  instruction.  It 
releases  the  teacher  from  all  direct  obligation  to  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time 
renders  his  income  much  more  uncertain  and  insecure.  It  cuts  off  about  two- 
fifths  of  the   annual  grants  of  elementary  schools.    The  abruptness  of  this 
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change  shakes  the  confidence  of  the  managers  of  750O  inspected  schools  in  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  for  it  requires  them  in  one  year  to  raise 
£175,000  in  addition  to  their  present  resources,  or  to  cut  down  to  the  extent, 
in  which  they  fail  to  do  this,  the  machinery  of  their  schools. 

"  Contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  it  lops  off 
one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  training  colleges.  Their  principals  declare 
that  it  further  discourages  them  by  making  it  certain  that  they  will  be  supplied 
by  quite  an  inferior  class  of  Queen's  scholars — for  the  Code,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience as  to  their  sufficiency,  apparently  reduces  the  average  stipend  and  the 
time  for  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  one-third.  It  proposes  to  mix  them  with 
evening  scholars — for  the  most  part  rough  youths  learning  only  the  humblest 
elements,  when  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers  would  be  rendered  almost 
if  not  quite  impracticable.  It  renders  their  prospects  less  encouraging  by 
throwing  the  teacher's  support  wholly  on  the  managers,  at  a  time  when  one- 
third  of  the  manager's  school-income  is  made  extremely  uncertain,  and  on  the 
average  reduced  two-fifths.  It  renders  the  literary  certificate  purely  honorary, 
and  thus  removes  the  chief  motive  for  remaining  two  years  in  the  training 
colleges.  Under  these  circumstances  one-half  the  training  colleges  would  be 
closed,  though  built  with  direct  encouragement  from  the  Government  not  ex- 
ceeding one-third  their  cost,  at  a  large  expense  to  their  founders. 

"  The  effect  of  these  changes  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  official  represent- 
atives '  of  the  National,  and  Church  of  England  Education  Societies  ;  the 
British  and  Foreign,  and  Home  and  Colonial  School  Societies  ;  the  Wesleyan 
Education  Committee ;  and  of  the  principals  of  the  Metropolitan  Training 
Colleges,  assembled  on  the  10th  October,'  be,  '  to  introduce  into  elementary 
schools  a  lower  class  of  teachers,  and  to  degrade  the  instruction  in  the 
schools.' 

"I  trust  your  Lordship  will  permit  me  to  submit  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  the  reasons  why  the  promoters  of  schools  are  of  opinion  that  this 
Revised  Code  is  impracticable,  without  pulverizing  the  existing  system — and 
destroying  the  connexion  of  the  Government  with  elementary  education. 

"  The  vindication  of  the  Revised  Code  is  based  on  the  denial  that  the  ex- 
isting system  secures  adequate  results.  By  implication  it  attributes  this 
alleged  failure  to  a  misdirection  of  effort.  The  teachers  are  too  highly  in- 
structed— they  are  above  their  work — theif  daily  instruction  as  apprentices 
and  their  residence  in  college  must  be  shortened — their  education  must  be  low- 
ered to  the  level  of  their  work — that  level  is  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  to  scholars  early  absorbed  by  labour  in  agriculture  or  manu- 
factures. This  work  ought  to  be  done  before  eleven.  No  working  man's  child 
need  be  paid  for  after  that  age.  The  teachers  have  been  mischievously 
pampered  and  protected,  'Hitherto,'  says  the  Vice-President,  '  we  hare  been 
living  under  a  system  of  bounties  and  protection  ;  now  we  prefer  to  have  a 
little  free  trade'  (p.  31).  The  toachers  must,  like  corn  and  cotton,  be  subject 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  and  the  managers  must  make  the  best 
bargains  they  can.  The  school  managers  must  be  paid  only  for  work  done. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  test  the  work  their  teachers  do,  by  examining  every  scholar 
in  those  elements  which  alone  are  the  care  of  the  state.  If  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  scholars  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  before  they  are  eleven  years 
old,  nothing  else  is  wanted.  Bnt  to  accomplish  this— whatever  has  been  the 
age  at  which  a  child  first  entered  school — whatever  his  homo  training,  capacity, 
or  the  comparative  regularity  of  his  school  attendance— any  school  which  takes 
charge  of  him  must  either  do  so  without  State  aid,  or  must  by  some  art  lift  him 
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up  to  a  fix^d  standard  of  attainment,  to  be  acquired  between  the  ages  res- 
pectively, 3  to  7 — 7  and  9 — 9  and  11,  and  11  upwards.  If  he  knows  more  and 
can  do  more  than  is  required  at  his  age  by  this  standard,  he  must  be  examined 
amon?  those  who  are  less  proficient  than  himsfif. 

•*  The  remedy  devised  in  the  Code  for  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  may 
be  thus  defined  : — 

"The  most  certain  way  in  which  to  secure  the  only  results  which  are  the 
legitimate  concern  of  the  State  in  elementary  schools,  is  to  examine  each 
scholar  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  pay  the  managers  a  certain  sum 
per  head  for  each  school  attendance  of  every  scholar  who  can  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  each  of  these  three  elements,  according  to  a  standard  of  attainment 
to  be  required  at  fixed  periods  of  age,  and  other  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
Code. 

"As  respects  the  foregoing  vindication  of  the  Code  as  far  as  it  is  grounded 
on  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  existing  system, 
the  promoters  of  education  maintain  that  they  have  under  all  the  difficulties 
with  wbieh  they  have  had  to  struggle,  produced  so  large  an  amount  of  the 
only  results  which  were  attainable  in  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  at 
work,  that  they  base  the  vindication  of  the  existing  system  on  those 
results. 

"  The  Royal  Commissioners,  however,  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  public 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  of  elementary  education,  by  giving  great  promi- 
nence in  this  respect  to  the  alleged  failure  of  a  large  part  of  the  scholars  to 
read,  write,  or  cipher.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  the  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Society,  replies  that  'in  respect  to  National  Schools  in  particular,  it  appears 
from  the  reports  of  the  Queen's  Inspectors  for  the  year  1860-61,  that  of  schools 
under  certificated  teachers,  the  per  centape  reported  to  have  been  instructed 
"excellently,"  "well,"  or  "fairly,"  was,  in  reading,  86*2;  in  writing,  S7*9; 
and  in  arithmetic,  80.'  The  Wesleyan  education  Committee  reply  in  like 
manner." 

After  stating  various  objections  to  the  Revised  Code,  and  in  particular  to  the 
abruptness  of  the  change  it  would  introduce — a  change  tending  to  paialyze 
rather  than  to  develope  local  resources,  Sir  James  proceeds — 

"The  Parliamentary  grant  was  not  simply  an  instrument  for  creating,  by  a 
suitable  training  during  apprenticeship  and  in  the  training  college,  the  machi- 
nery of  a  system  of  education,  and  for  the  introduction  of  this  machinery  into 
elementary  schools,  on  the  conditions  and  by  the  aid  of  the  annual  grants.  It 
was  a  powerful  stimulant  to  private  exertions  and  sacrifices.  The  £4,800,000 
expended  by  the  Government  have  called  forth  double  that  sum.  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  activity  in  the  founding  and  supporting  of  schools  and  training 
colleges  owe  two-thirds  of  their  vitality  to  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  one-third 
and  would  languish  without  it.  To  withdraw  this  grant  abruptly,  or  any  large 
portion  of  it,  would  produce  a  great  shock.  Many  schools  must  perish  if  the 
annual  grants  hitherto  given  were  suddenly  exchanged  for  the  capitation  grant 
under  the  Revi  sed  Code. 

"The  Royal  Commission  confirms  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  clergy  in  rural  districts  for  the 
support  of  parochial  schools.  The  strain  upon  their  private  means  is  known 
to  have  been  as  great  as  they  could  bear.  The  reduction  of  two- fifths  in  the 
annual  grants  would  often,  if  not  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  have  to  be  made 
up  by  the  parochial  clergyman,  or,  if  he  were  unable  to  make  this  further  con- 
tribution, he  would  have  to  dismiss  his  pupil-teachers,  if  he  did  not  also  lose 
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the  services  of  his  certificated  teachers.  Or,  as  an  alternative  (adopted  with  a 
personal  disappointment  which  none  who  have  not  the  life-work  of  a  parish  in 
hand  can  understand),  if  he  did  not,  convert  it  into  an  'Adventure  School/ 
conducted  either  by  his  certificated  teacher  or  some  untrained  master,  in  which 
he  would  retain  some  influence  by  providing  books  and  fuel,  keeping  the  school 
premises  in  repair,  and  allowing  the  teacher  to  use  them  free  of  rent  and  taxes. 
The  blow  to  the  rural  clergy  would  come  so  swiftly  and  suddenly  as  to  stun 
them.  They  would  in  many  cases  abandon  their  hopeless  struggle,  and  close 
their  schools.  When  they  had  adopted  one  of  the  foregoing  alternatives,  they 
would  inquire  at  the  Ruri-decnnal  Chapters  whether  this  measure  of  public 
economy  arose  out  of  a  jealousy  especially  directed  against  their  order.  Was 
the  Church,  they  would  ask,  absorbing  a  larger  share  of  the  Parliamentary  grant 
hy  her  zeal  and  wealth  than  was  intended  by  the  authors  of  the  minutes  of 
1846  and  1853  ?  Was  it  deemed  to  be  a  sound"  piece  of  State  policy  to  conciliate 
the  '  voluntary'  and  the  '  secular'  parties  ?  Was  there  in  the  Privy  Council 
Office  an  impatience  at  the  complication  of  the  denominational  system  and  its 
obstruction  to  civil  liberty  ?  Was  it  intended  to  pulverize  the  existing  system 
by  a  crushing  blow,  so  that  when  nothing  was  left  as  a  memorial  of  it  but  its 
ruins,  there  might  be  built  upon  its  dust  and  ashes  a  rate-supported  secular 
system,  in  conflict  with  the  schools  which  the  Church  and  the  religious  com- 
munions, faithful  to  their  principles,  would  struggle  to  maintain  ? 

"  Apart  from  the  embarrassment  or  destruction  of  the  rural  schools,  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  change  will  everywhere  discourage  instead  of  stimulating  ex- 
ertion. When  two-fiths  of  the  annual  grants  are  in  one  year  removed,  there 
will  be  no  hope,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  making  up,  in  one  year,  the 
deficiency. 

"  One  of  two  courses  might  be  pursued  in  the  restraint  or  reduction  of  the 
public  grant.  The  first  course  is  to  declare  that  the  children  of  parents  sup- 
ported by  manual  labour  in  Great  Britain  shall  ha\e  a  less  costly  education  \ 
all  classes  of  their  teachers  shall  be  trained  at  less  expense,  and  shall  be  worse 
paid,  and  be  fewer  in  number,  than  they  now  are ;  instruction  shall  be  chiefly 
technical,  and  quite  elementary. 

"  The  seuond  course  is  so  order  any  reduction  of  the  public  charge  as  that  it 
shall  not  derage  the  existing  machinery,  or  give  the  poor  a  lower  class  of  in- 
struction tfian  they  now  have,  while  it  tends  to  throw  the  charge  of  maintaining 
a  system  which  has  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Church  and  other  religious 
communions  more  and  more,  in  successive  years,  on  the  resourced  of  Christian 
benevolonce,  and  on  the  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  education  among  the 
parents  of  the  scholars. 

"  The  Revised  Code  appears  to  proceed  on  the  presumption  that  the  first 
course  is  the  best.  Its  abruptness  and  its  provisions  tend,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  great  Education  societies,  '  to  introduce  into  elementary 
schools  a  lower  class  of  teachers,  and  to  degrade  the  instruction  in  the  schools.' 

u  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  opinion  thus  given  by  the  Commissioners 
is  applicable  to  the  position  of  the  certificated  teacher  under  the  Revised  Code, 
it  is  desirable  first  to  define,  as  accurately  as  possible,  what  tho  position  would 
be  as  contrasted  with  what  it  now  is.  The  augmentation  grants,  and  the  gra- 
tuties  ior  instructing  pupil -teachers,  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
are  withdrawn.  The  total  annual  reduction  of  these  direct  payments  to  them 
would  be  £08,171,  5s.  for  the  augmentation  grants,  and  about  £62,000  for 
teaching  15,600  apprentices,  calculated  at  £4  gratuity  for  each.  Tho  number 
of  certificated  teachers  actually  teaching  is  said  to  be  7711 ;  therefore  the  grants 
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withdrawn  would  amount  to  upwards  of  £20  each.  The  reduction  of  direct 
grants  would,  however,  be  more  than  this  sum  for  masters,  and  less  for  mis- 
tresses. Thus  masters  might  nave  their  salaries  from  all  sources  reduced  from 
the  average  of  £94  to  £65  or  £70  ;  mistresses,  from  £62  to  £40  ;  and  infant 
mistresses,  from  £58  to  £40. 

"The  'protection'  thus  afforded  by  the  State  being  withdrawn,  what  are  the 
chances  that  this  reduction  would  be  made  up  by  the  managers  ? 

"  School  managers  have,in  the  first  place,  to  provide  for  a  loss  to  their  schools 
of  £175,000  in  the  annual  grants.  They  have  further  to  pay  weekly  in  advance 
the  stipends  of  15.500  pupil-teachers,  or  (£15,500x15)  £232,500  annually, 
before  they  receive  the  capitation  grant,  which  implies  this  reduction  of 
£175,000  from  the  sum  which  they  have  hitherto  received  in  annual  grants. 
This  double  operation  i3  to  occur  in  one  year.  First,  £232,500  are  to  be  paid, 
in  the  hope  of  an  uncertain  return  ;  and  then  £175,000  of  the  annual  grants  are 
to  be  withheld." 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Letter  to  Earl  Granville,  K.G.,  on  the  Revised  Code  of  Regulations  contained 
in  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edtieatiou,  dated  July  29lh,  1861. 
By  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. — Of  the  numerous 
"letters"  called  forth  by  the  Revolutionary  Code  of  July  last,  none  will 
cany  more  weight  than  that  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  because  no  other  writer 
is  so  thoroughly  masster  of  the  entire  subject,  whether  in  its  general  princi- 
ples or  in  its  practical  detail.  The  principal  points  treated  upon  by  Sir  James 
are — the  shortcomings  of  the  Education  Commission,  the  impractical  character 
of  the  mode  of  measuring  work  done,  as  proposed  to  be  measured  by  the  Re- 
vised Code,  and  the  injury  which  this  Code  will  inflict  upon  the  cause  of 
elementary  education,  and  hence  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  England.  The  writer  subsequently  exposes  the  fallacy 
of  the  free-trade  principle  as  applied  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  policy  which  dictated  the  Revised  Code,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
plea  that  the  Central  Office  is  breaking  down  from  the  pressure  of  work.  The 
"Letter"  closes  with  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  changes  may  be  made 
which,  without  seriously  injuring  any  of  the  interests  concerned,  will  secure  the 
object  apparently  aimed  at  by  the  Council  Office  authorities — the  increase  of 
inspected  schools  without  enlarging  the  annual  grant  for  education.  "We  scarcely 
need  commend  this  very  able  "Letter"  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  its 
extensive  circulation  must  already  have  carried  it  into  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction.  Vol.  II.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lessons 
on  Objects."  Groombridge  and  Son. — The  sutjects  coutained  in  this  volume 
are— Form,  Number.  Geography,  Language,  Drawing,  Lessons  on  Plants,  and 
Kinder  Garden  Occupations,  together  with  an  Appendix  containing  occasional 
exercises  for  iniant-fcchool  galleries.  The  lessons  are  skilfully  put  together  in 
a  graduated  series,  and  well  illustrated  by  diagrams ;  to  young  teachers  they 
Will  prove  highly  valuable. 

The  Four  Compound  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  By  J.  Campkin.  Sold  by  the 
Author,  Endowed  School,  Bottesford,   Nottingham.     In  this  little  book,  Mr. 
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Campkin  supplies  teachers  with  a  very  cheap  collection  of  good  examples,  for 
the  home-work  of  children  of  elementary  schools. 

A  Latin  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Marcus,  M.A.  Lockwood  and  Co.—- 
Besides  all  that  we  expect  to  find  in  an  elementary  manual,  there  is  in  this 
Grammar  much  that  is  not  generally  given,  which  will  render  it  serviceable 
even  where  another  may  be  the  usual  text-book.  Mr.  Marcus  seems  to  us  to 
have  realized  the  exact  wants  of  a  learner  more  than  writers  of  school-books 
sometimes  do. 

Victorian  Enigmas.  By  Charlotte  E.  Capel.  Lockwood  and  Co.— From 
the  preface  of  this  work  we  learn  that  it  was  suggested  by  an  enigma  said  to 
be  written  by  the  Queen  for  the  royal  children.  Whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  there  is  no  question  but  the  book  is  well  constructed,  and  likely  to  prove 
as  amusing  to  young  people  as  it  will  certainly  be  profitable. 

Easy  Latin  Exercises  for  Beginners,  on  the  Accidence  and  the  simpler  rules  of 
Syntax  in  the  Latin  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  M.A.  Mozley. 
— The  object  of  Mr.  Leary's  book  is  to  form  in  beginners  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing their  knowledge  of  grammar  from  tho  outset — "of  looking  from  the  Latin 
word  to  the  English,  and  back  again  from  the  English  to  the  Latin  word."  Te 
accomplish  this  purpose  every  step  in  the  grammar  is  followed  by  an  appropriate 

Elements  of  the  German  Language.  Part  I.  By  F.  0.  Trembling.  Nutt. — 
To  justify  the  appearance  of  a  new  German  Grammar,  the  author  specifies  the 
following  characteristic  features:— "1.  The  several  exercises  are  of  such  a 
length  that  each  can  be  thoroughly  mastered  in  one  week.  2.  The  rules  and 
vocabulary  do  not  precede  each  exercise,  but  are  placed  by  themselves;  the 
rules  being  at  the  beginning,  and  the  list  of  words  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
3.  The  model  sentences  constitute  a  series  of  elementary  reading  lessons,  and 
render  the  use  of  any  other  book  superfluous  to  a  beginner."  The  method  of 
these  "  Elements  "  is  very  clear,  which  to  beginners  is  of  considerable  advan- 
tage, but  what  is  gained  by  placing  the  vocabulary  of  each  lesson  apait  from 
the  lesson  itself  does  not  appear. 

I.  Letter  to  Earl  Grannille  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart. — II. 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Lowe,  by  0.  H.  Bromby.—The  publi- 
cation of  the  former  letter  is  another  great  movement  in  the  present  battle.  The 
influence  of  the  writer,  apart  from  his  experience  and  the  exhaustive  character 
of  the  pamphlet,  must  make  it  a  formidable  engine  of  strength.  Every  depu- 
tation of  schoolmanagers  or  schoolmasters  should  leave  a  copy  of  these  letters 
written  on  the  subject  with  the  local  members  of  Parliament.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Bromby,  we  learn,  has  placed  100  copies  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lowe  at  the 
disposal  of  the  London  Association.  Any  correspondent  can  have  copies  at 
half  price  for  this  purpose,  or  if  one  stamp  sent  to  the  author  with  the  address 
of  a  local  member  or  favorable  newspaper,  a  copy  will  be  sent.  The  following 
extract  will  shew  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  indoctrinating  the  public 
mind. 

"  No  man  in  England  has  a  better  right  to  speak  with  authority,  and  to  be 
listened  to  with  respect — when  speaking  upon  the  question  of  National  Educa- 
tion and  the  condition  of  our  Normal  Schools — than  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  before  there  was  such  an  institution  in  existence  as  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  Sir  James  had  pushed  his  inquiries  throughout 
every  part  of  Europe  in  search  of  materials  out  of  which  to  frame  a  National 
School  System.  When,  therefore,  he  asserts  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
operation  of  the  Revised  Codo  for  tho  education  of  the  people— as  prepared 
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by  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.— would  be  to  reduce,  by  two-fifths, 
the  income  of  the  School  Teachers,  he  supplies  us  with  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  continuing  to  recommend  perseverance  in  all  Constitutional 
efforts  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject  that  Code,  and  to  insist  upon 
its  being  immediately  cancelled.  And  we  do  this  the  more  readily  Decause  we 
observe  that  of  late  many  letters  have  been  published  in  the  Times,  under  the 
pretence  of  finding  fault  with  the  Revised  Code,  but  virtually  supporting  it. 
Mr.  Lowe,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  be  aware,  was  for  some  time  one  of 
the  regular  writers  for  the  Times,  and  still  continues  to  contribute  largely  to 
its  columns.  He  can  be  of  use  to  many  clever  men,  especially  in  the  Church  , 
and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  finding  that  several  of  them  support  him. 
Hence,  every  now  and  then,  an  effert  is  made  in  the  Times  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Revised  Code,  though  perhaps  defective  in  a  few  details,  is  right  in 
principle  !  This  is  nonsense.  There  is  no  principle  at  all  involved  in  the 
Revised  Code  about  which  there  is,  or  was,  or  could  be  any  difference  of 
opinion  among  tha  supporters  of  any  system  of  National  Education.  All  in  the 
New  Code  is  detail  from  first  to  last.  One  Clergyman  positively  ridicules  the 
claims  set  up  by  Masters  and  Pupil  Teachers  on  the  score  of  their  holding 
Government  certificates,  mockingly  telling  them  that  they  are  welcome  to 
carry  their  abilities  into  the  commercial  market,  and  to  regard  themselves  as 
deeply  indebted  to  a  Government  which  was  at  the  trouble  of  helping  them  to 
be  educated.  We  wonder  what  this  gentleman  would  say  if  the  tradesmen  of 
England  were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Government — if,  having  prevailed 
upon  young  persons  to  bind  themselves  by  a  regular  form  of  indenture  to  learn 
a  certain  trade  upon  the  faith  of  receiving  full  employment,  and  a  guaranteed 
sum  annually  upon  passing  an  examination  of  competency  at  the  expiration  of 
their  apprenticeship;  the  said  tradesmen,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
apprenticeship,  were  to  turn  round  upon  their  apprentices  and  say,  "  You 
really  have  no  claim  upon  us — on  the  contrary,  you  owe  us  a  good  deal  for 
teaching  you  a  trade  which  we  only  have  the  power,  but  which  we  lack  the 
will,  to  make  profitable  to  you.  However,  you  are  free,  and  can  look  for 
work  where  you  please."  In  a  land  where  vested  rights  are  regarded  with  so 
much  veneration,  it  is  monstrous  first  to  create  them,  and  then  to  trample  upon 
them  in  the  case  of  the  most  useful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  defenceless 
of  the  community. 

"We  have  received,  in  the  course  of  this  week,  two  Pamphlets  upon  the  Revised 
Education  Code  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  College,  Cheltenham,  to  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to 
give  attention.  But  a  glance  at  them  has  sufficed  to  satisfy  us  that  Mr.  Bromby 
regards  the  New  Code  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  light  that  we  do,  and  enables  us  to 
promise  that  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  strengthening  our  position  by 
the  support  of  so  competent  an  authority.  Mr.  Bromby  has  written  much  and  well 
in  times  past  upon  the  Education  question.  It  may  be,  however,  that  we  go  even 
beyond  Mr.  Bromby.  We  maintain  that  a  revision  of  the  Educational  Code  of  this 
country  was  not  at  present  required  at  all— that  the  old  system  was  working 
exceedingly  well,  producing  a  gradual  but  an  exceedingly  marked  improvement  in 
the  intelligence  and  general  disposition  of  the  working,  classes.  We  contend  that 
Schoolmasters  and  Pupil  Teachers  of  this  country  richly  deserved  and  well  earned 
the  government  pittances  which  they  received  ;  and  that  it  is  paltry  in  the  extreme 
to  make  the  calumnious  pretence  of  their  inefficiency  or  non-performanceof  their 
duty  an  excuse  for  breaking  national  faith  with  them.  We  maintain  that,  in  equity 
and  in  conscience,  a  Schoolmaster's  certificate  is  as  much  the  evidence  of  a  bargain 
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imposing  upon  the  State  a  pecuniary  obligation,  as  an  Officer's  commission.  We, 
therefore,  urge  upon  the  Schoolmasters  of  England  that  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe, 
not  only  to  themselves,  hut  to  the  children  committed  to  their  care  not  to  relax  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  from  Parliament  the  cancelling  of  the  New  Code— or  failing 
that,  such  revision  of  it  as  will  improve  their  present  position  both  in  a  social  and  a 
p  ecuniary  point  of  view.  The  foe  which  we  must  dread  is  Ignorance,  and  these 
School  Teachers  are  our  great  defenders  against  it.  And  we  would  honour  and 
reward  them  accordingly.  Foremost  among  England's  best  defenders  and  most 
valuable  citizens  are  her  Schoolmasters . — Hull  A  dvertiser." 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Rochester  Diocesan  Institution* 
signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church 
have  published  their  memorials  in  strong  and  earnest  language. 

A  letter  to  Sir  John  Coleridge,  by  the  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College. 
This  is  a  valuable  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  It  is 
the  decision  of  a  thoughtful  mind  calmly  reviewing  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject.  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  fable  with 
which  it  humourously  and  logically  concludes  : — 

"  A  certain  man  was  employed  to  manage  a  cider  orchard.  The  cider  had 
been  execrably  bad,  and  ruinous  to  the  constitution ;  nothing  hut  pale  faces 
and  dragging  limbs  wherever  it  was  drunk.  So  lie  sent  for  new  plants, 
manured  freely,  and  employed  better  methods  of  cultivation.  Well,  the  cider 
was  quite  another  thing  and  gave  general  satisfaction  ;  but,  alas !  though  the 
general  produce  was  nothing  better  or  worse  than  good  cider-apples,  with 
quite  sufficient  harshness,  some  of  the  grafts  got  to  bear  golden  pippins  and 
nonpareils.  It  is  true  that  these  improved  the  general  quality  of  the  beverage, 
so  most  people  thought ;  but  then  they  came  to  be  considered  too  good  for  the 
cider-press;  so  some  of  them  were  sold  for  table  fruit  at  double  aud  treble  the 
profit. 

"By  and  by  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  owner,  who  took  it  much  amiss, 
and  having  sent  for  the  manager,  he  said  to  him,  Sir,  I  employed  you  to  make 
cider  for  the  country  people,  whence  come  these  golden  pippins  and  nonpareils  ? 
I  shall  take  care  to  check  your  charge  for  manure,  and  do  you  keep  clear  of 
those  superior  grafts, 

•'  So  the  manure  was  stinted,  aud  by  a  careful  selection  of  inferior  trees  they 
soon  got  back  to  the  old  crabs." 

The  exposure  of  the  Revised  Cade — Drawn  up  by  the  certificated  Teachers  of 
Aberdeen  is  a  powerful  protest  against  the  educational  effects  of  the  threatened 
change. 

Public  education—  Why  is  a  new  Code  wanted?  by  Omega,  proceeds  from  a 
hand  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  question,  and  strikes  with  telling 
effect. 


(Ktaeatiimal  JntcIIiprx 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATED  BODY    OP  CHURCH    SCHOOLMASTERS  IN    ENGLAND    AND  WALES. 

The  General  Officers  drew  up  and  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Privy  Council  on 
Nov.  12th,  which  will  be  laid  before  their  Lordships.  The  forthcoming  Conference 
is  anxiously  looked  forward  to,  as  its  proceedings  will  undoubtedly  afford  an  index 
to  the  minds  of  teachers  sufficiently  plain  to  shew  what  is  the  general  feeling  among 
them  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  Education  question.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  associations  will  make  efforts  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference  ;*  for  the  body 
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does  not  wish  to  be  exclusive,  but  to  prove  its  actims  to  be  those  of  the  General 
Body  of  Teachers  in  the  country,  and  to  show  that  teachers  can  unite,  and  are 
united,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  so  scattered  a  body  to  be . 


THE  EDUCATION  CODE. 

DEPUTATION  TO  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

On  November  12,  a  deputation  on  the  subject  of  the  revised  code  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Palmerston  at  Cambridge-housp.  The  deputation  consisted 
of  the  following  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Schoolmasters,  repre- 
seuting  certificated  teachers  : — Mr.  Randall,  chairman  of  the  eommittee  ;  Mr. 
Langton,  B.A.,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Baines,  B  A.,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  A. 
Christie,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Bilton,  Mr.  Ingramr,  Mr.  Drage,  Mr.  Easton,  Mr. 
Hales,  Mr.  Gover,  Mr.  Horrocks.  Mr,  Perry,  and  Messrs.  H.  H.  Sales,  and  R. 
Woods,  hon.  secretaries.  Several  members  of  Parliament  had  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  deputation,  and  would  have  accompanied  it 
on  this  occasion,  but  his  lordship's  reply  having  been  received  late  the  previous 
evening,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  summon  them  from  the  country.  For 
the  same  reason  the  secretaries  were  unable  to  communicate  with  their 
colleagues  in  the  various  counties,  otherwise  deputations  would  be  present  from 
all  parts  of  England. 

Mr.  Randall  and  other  members  of  the  deputation  addressed  his  lordship, 
dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  injustice  done  to  certificated  teachers  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  augmentation  grant;  the  fallacy  of  payments  for  results 
as  applied  to  the  elementary  education  of  the  poor,  owing  to  the  migratory 
character  of  the  population  ;  the  expensiveness  of  the  new  system  by  the 
employment  of  additional  inspectors;  and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
education  which  would  follow  the  proposed  change.  It  was  also  urged  that  by 
the  provisions  of  the  revised  code,  Government  aid  would  be  withdrawn  from 
poor  schools,  while  schools  in  wealtby  districts  would  receive  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  grant.  Several  instances  were  also  cited  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  schools  would  suffer  by  the  new  regulations. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  he  was  always  glad  to  obtain  information  from  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  impart  it,  and  that  he  was  at  all  times  willing  to 
listen  to  any  arguments  that  might  be  adduced  by  those  who  are  practically 
engaged  in  the  education  of  the  people.  His  lordship  also  intimated  that  the 
objections,  which  had  been  urged  should  receive  a  very  respectful  consideration 
from  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

The  deputation,  having  thanked  his  lordship  for  the  patience  with  which  he 


EAST  KENT    ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Ghrist  Church  Schools,  Ramsgate,  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  2nd.  Mr.  Hadfield,  of  Christ  Church  School,  presided.  Mr, 
Stoney  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  the  chief 
points  being  :  His  early  life,  intellectual  capacity,  religious  doubts,  choice  of 
a  profession,  extraordinary  influence  on  his  pupils,  his  industry,  threefold  aim 
in  educatioc,  (1)  religious  and  moral  principle,  (2)  gentlemanly  conduct,  (3) 
Intellectually,  his  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  views  on  church 
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state,  and  party  ties,  his  efforts  for  introducing  a  Christian  spirit  into  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  prospect  of  retiring  from  the  profession,  and  sudden  death. 
The  paper  was  much  appreciated,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 
The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Trinity  School,  Ramsgate,  on 
Saturday,  December  7th. 


CENTRAL    COMMITTEE  OF   SCHOOLMASTERS. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  metropolitan  teachers  held  at  the  Whittington  Club 
Sept.  21,  a  committee  was  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. This  committeee  is  composed  of  men  of  every  shade  of  religions  and 
political  opinions.  The  Secretaries  of  Schoolmasters  Associations  are  ex-officio 
members  of  it.  The  committee  do  not  purpose  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  any  society  wherever  located,  but  to  combine  in  one  great 
movement  the  effects  which  are  being  made  individually  or  collectively  throgh- 
out  the  country  against  the  Code.  The  support  the  Committee  are  receiving, 
from  their  fellow  teachers  is  most  encouraging.  They  are  in  communication 
with  the  majority  of  the  Secretaries  of  Schoolmasters'  Associations,  who, 
without  compromising  their  own  individual  action,  are  rendering  united  co- 
operation. The  Committee  have  issued  a  "  Memorial  to  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  signed  by  certificated  teachers  against  the  withdrawal  of  the 
augmentation  grant.  This  memoaial  has  already  received  upwards  of  2000 
signatures.  Papers  have  already  been  issued  on  the  following  subjects  :  "  On 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  taught  in  elementary  schools."  "  On  the 
results  of  the  present  system."  "  On  the  effects  of  the  Revised  Code."  These 
papers  are  designed  for  the  use  of  school  managers,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretaries.  Circulars  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Masters  of  the  schools  examined  by  the  assistant  Commissioners, 
soliciting  information,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  tho  Committee  to  publish  a 
paper  on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  exposing  many  of  the  fallacies 
to  be  found  therein.  A  memorial  to  be  signed  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
Pupil  Teachers  is  also  ready  for  circulation.  The  Secretaries  are  making 
arrangements,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  School- 
masters' Associations,  for  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  members  of  Parliament 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Sales,  2,  Sussex-place 
Queen's-road,  Dalston,  N.E. ;  or  Mr.  Woods,  42,  West-square,  Southwark,  S. 


FARMERS  DESIROuS    OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF    THEIR   LABOURERS 
M  Kent  Pioneer"  Office,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Nov.  21, 1861. 

Sir,— The  experience  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  as  teacher  in  agricultural 
districts,  have  lod  me,  in  common  with  many  others,  to  look  on  the  indifference » 
not  to  say  determined  opposition  in  many  cases,  of  farmers  and  labourers,  in  the 
work  of  education,  as  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier.  Put  I  think  we  may 
now  hail  the  time  at  which  they  are  becoming  fully  alive  to  its  advantage!,  and 
this  too  at  a  time  when  the  Committee  of  Council,  of  all  others,  are  taking  the 
lead  in  practically  lowering  the  standard  of  education. 

Experienced  teachers  have  long  felt,  that  if  instruction  could  be  given  that 
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should  bear  directly  and  manifestly  in  the  future  employment  of  labourer's 
children,  the  sympathy  of  farmers  would  be  at  once  enli«W,  and  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  the  teacher  of  giving  instruction  which  aims  at  something 
higher. 

Into  the  merit  of  those  plans  that  have  been  tried  with  this  object  in  view,  I 
wiil  not  enter ;  but  briefly  introduce  one  that  has  been  very  generally  overlooked  ; 
and  that  is  practically  at  a  discount ;  but  which  in  my  humble  opinion  appears  to 
be  of  the  higher  value. 

At  an  agricultural  meeting  at  Sevenoaks,  on  Nov.  3th,  prizes  were  offered  on 
the  recommendation  of  some  intelligent  farmers,  for  models  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, made  by  labourers.  Although  the  proposal  was  announced  but  a  few 
weeks  bofore  the  meeting,  there  were  seven  competitors,  one  of  whom  exhibited  a 
complete  waggon,  another  a  combined  horse-hoe,  bean-rake,  and  couch-rake,  and 
the  whole  of  the  models  displayed  considerable  skill,  not  to  say  inventive  talent. 
The  farmers  were  taken  completely  by  surprise  ;  and  in  an  after  dinner  speech, 
one  of  the  judges  spoke  with  great  satisfaction  at  the  result;  which  he  attributed 
entirely  to  the  approved  systems  of  education;  adding,  "  I  think  it  is  a  most 
conclusive  answer  to  those  "who  maintain  that  labourers'  children  are  too  highly 
educated  5  for  I  have  always  found  the  want  of  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill 
one  of  my  greatest  difficulties.  And  now  that  mechanical  appliances  to  agriculture 
are  continually  on  the  increase,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  labourers  as  well 
as  ourselves,  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill." 
This  opinion  was  received  with  great  favour  by  a  company  of  80  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding the  Marquiss  Camden  (chairman)  and  several  other  landowners. 

Coming  from  such  an  unexpected  source,  this  is  really  the  greatest  compliment, 
and  encouragement  that  our  teachers  can  possibly  receive.  But  to  th»  sagacious 
among  them  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  very  valuable  as  suggesting  the  earnest 
means  of  securing  the  co-operation  they  have  so  long  desired. 

Among  the  present  race  of  teachers  there  are  but  few  subjects  not  really  well 
understood  by  some  of  them  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  American  Keaping 
Machine  was  the  invention  of  an  English  National  Schoolmaster,  the  practical 
knowledge  of  mechanics  is  evidently  no  exception. 

If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  in  yourvaluable  columns,  I  would  respectfully 
invite  communications  from  individual'teachers,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  from 
associations  that  may  be  disposed  to  entertain  the  idea,  to  favour  me  with  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  generally,  together  with  actual  experience  and  opinions  tLat 
might  assist  me. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  always  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  to  the  teaching  of 
mechanics;  and  my  subsequent  experience  as  reporter  and  newspaper  proprietor 
has  strongly  confirmed  me  in  it,  and  suggested  several  means  for  its  practical 
adoption. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  publication  designed  to  supply  the  want  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out.  And  as  the  experience  of  any  one  must  necessarily  be 
very  imperfect,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  teachers  and  othess  will  but  make  a 
small  but  united  effort,  they  can  easily  supply  the  materials  for  an  invaluable 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  that  shall  be  entertaining  to  the  public,  and  creditable  to 
their  general  intelligence. 

The  above-named  plan,  with  modifications,  would,  no  doubt,  apply  to  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts. 

In  case  my  suggestions  meet  with  encouragement,  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  the 
management  of  tbe  proposed  pamphlet,  or  assist  any  other  person  in  doing  so. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  consider  even  the  simplest  hint  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  if  our  friends  will  kindly  communicate  not  later  than  Dec.  19th,  it  will 
enable  me  to  announce  the  probable  result  of  the  idea  in  your  uext  number. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  WOOD. 
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Iitntmeeable  pamphlets  continue  to  be  written,  and  we  will 
hope  read,  upon  this  subject,  which  absorbs  the  interest  of  the 
educational  public.  A  large  and  important  Deputation  waited 
early  last  month  upon  Earl  Granville,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  New  Code.  There,  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  how  far  this  line  of  tactics  is  the  best. 
The  object  however  has  been  to  secure  unanimity.  The  authors 
of  this  measure  would  like  to  receive  a  list  of  counter-propo- 
sitions, but  different  men  would  differ  upon  details  who  are 
united  upon  a  principle  of  general  opposition.  These  counter- 
propositions  would  be  told  off  one  against  another,  and  capital 
would  be  made  out  of  the  disagreements. 

Among  the  numerous  pamphlets  that  has  issued  from  the 
Press,  one  only,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ventured  to  approve  the 
New  Code.  It  comes  from  one,  however,  who,  from  very  limited 
acquaintance  with  parochial  work,  and  especially  work  in  a  neces. 
sitous  parish,  should  have  hesitated  before  he  constituted  himself 
a  judge.  But  even  this  solitary  apologist  gives  up  the  defence 
upon  almost  every  matter  of  detail.  As  an  old  Schoolmaster 
himself,  Dr.  Vaughan  tells  us  that  in  regard  to  higher  class 
schools,  "  if  results  were  made  the  sole  test  of  merits,  in  such 
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sense  that  the  maintenance  of  a  Master  were  to  depend  wholly 
upon  his  universal  and  individual  success,  nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable  or  more  iniquitous."  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
case  is  different  with  the  Poor  Schools  and  with  the  elements  of 
School  instruction.  If  however  Dr.  Yaughan  had  been  the 
Master  of  a  School  in  St.  Giles',  instead  of  the  Master  of  Harrow, 
if  he  had  to  deal  with  migratory  children,  children  brutalised  by 
long  neglect,  with  no  vocabulary,  destitute  of  hereditary  intelli- 
gence, he  would  have  found  it ;  just  as  "  iniquitous "  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  results  measured  by  reading  and  arithmetic 
as  those  which  are  measured  by  verse  composition  in  the  case  of 
a  Harrow  boy.  Say  what  the  Commissioners  will,  or  Dr. Vaughan, 
or  the  New  Code,  instead  of  its  being  an  easy  task,  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  to  teach  good  reading  among  the  children 
of  the  Poor. 

Dr.  Yaughan  complains  of  the  treatment  of  Infant  Schools 
and  of  the  minimum  age  at  which  payment  in  Night  Schools 
begins,  and  of  the  refusal  of  a  second  grant  on  account  of 
children  in  group  4  over  11  years  of  age,  and  of  the  effects  of 
numerous  influences  upon  the  attendance  on  the  day  of  examina- 
tion, and  above  all  of  the  principle  of  grouping  by  age,  which  he 
pronounces,  as  every  practical  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  had 
done  already,  as  "  radically  unsound." 

His  approval  of  the  New  Code,  thus  pared  down,  chiefly  rests 
upon  its  promised  help  to  Rural  Schools.  He  appeals  to  the 
Managers  of  such  Schools  in  revolutionary  language,  with  which 
demagogues  are  wont  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  penniless 
multitudes  :  "  They  have  little  to  lose  by  it,  and  much  to  gain." 
This,  in  many  cases,  will  be  like  saying,  "  the  system  which  has 
helped  the  earnest  and  the  self-denying  must  be  pulled  down 
that  the  apathetic  farmer  and  squire  may  see  the  State  do  the 
work  which  they  should  have  done."   Dr.  Yaughan  acknowledges 
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that  the  New  Code  will  lower  the  grants,  but  "  the  loss,"  he  says, 
"will  fall,  as  the  gain  has  fallen,  upon  the  larger  places."  But 
is  this  desirable  ?  If  the  loss  were  to  fall  upon  the  "West  of 
London  as  contrasted  with  the  East,  and  in  similar  proportions 
in  all  large  towns,  no  greater  merit  could  be  claimed  for  the  New 
Code,  but  it  has  been  shewn  again  and  again,  that  the  exact 
contrary  will  be  the  result.  Again,  the  cheaper  mode  proposed 
for  supplying  Certificated  Teachers  for  rural  schools  is  objection- 
able, as  most  of  its  remedies  are  for  admitted  defects.  A  youth 
of  18  is  about  the  most  unsuitable  master  in  the  world  to  take 
charge  of  a  rural  mixed  school.  The  old  system  of  older,  though 
humbler,  registered  Masters  was  infinitely  preferable. 

"We  agree  with  Dr.  Vaughan  in  his  assertion  that  the  increase 
of  machinery  for  testing  positive  results,  arising  out  of  individual 
examinations,  will  not  be  excessive,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
appointments  given,  as  prizes,  to  superior  Schoolmasters,  acting 
as  examiners  under  the  general  supervision  of  Inspectors  as  their 
chiefs.  "We  do  not  object  to  Dr.  Vaughan's  not  very  original 
plan  of  grouping  the  children  on  the  day  of  examination.  And, 
above  all,  we  concur  with  him  in  his  approval  of  the  measure  in 
the  direction  of  Evening  Schools.  He  fails,  however,  to  observe 
the  grave  defect  which  allows  a  Pupil  Teacher  to  receive  his 
instruction  with  the  ever  fluctuating,  and  always  ignorant  classes 
which  compose  them. 

In  repudiating  the  claim  of  the  Schoolmaster  to  vested  interests, 
Dr.  Vaughan  is  unfortunate  in  his  appeal  to  the  Old  Code,  on  the 
ground  that  it  expressly  disallows  the  claim,  as  a  claim,  of  Masters  to  the 
retiring  pension.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  cautiousness  with  which  the 
Old  Code  protects  itself  against  raising  the  expectation  of  this  particular 
claim  to  a  pension,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  such  cautionary 
language  in  respect  of  the  augmentation  of  salary,  is  an  argument 
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which  tells  exactly  the  other  way,  and  places  the  morality  of  the  New 
Code,  by  comparison,  in  a  very  unenviable  light. 

Dr.  Vaughan  is  not  alarmed  at  the  reduction  of  the  assistance 
hitherto  rendered  to  Normal  Schools,  though  here  he  parts  company 
with  the  Commissioners.  He  founds  his  opinion  upon  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  to  the  effect  that  under  the  old 
minutes  the  annual  subscriptions  at  Battersea  had  fallen  off  from 
JE1500  to  £300.  The  argument  here  again  tells  exactly  the  other 
way.  The  falling  off  is  due  to  the  multiplication  of  the  Normal 
Colleges,  and  comes  in  support  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  any  large  amount  of 
private  support  on  which  to  rest  these  establishments. 

Dr.  Vaughan  denies  the  effect  upon  religious  instruction  which  is 
attributed  to  the  New  Code.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  making 
forfeiture  depend  upon  failure  in  this  branch.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  religious  instruction  is  not  as  e  commensurable'  as 
reading.  It  may  be  acknowledged  that  religious  life  is  altogether 
different  from  religious  instruction,  but  they  do  not  differ  more  than 
mechanical  reading  differs  from  mental  intelligence.  Dr.  Vaughan 
thinks  it  a  reproach  to  our  Clergy  to  imagine  that  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  three  elementary  subjects  will  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
higher  studies.  As  a  rule,  we  hope  there  is  reason  enough  for  his 
indignation.  But  while  a  different  impression  prevails,  not  indeed 
groundless  in  regard  to  overgrown  parishes,  is  it  wise  to  alienate  the 
sympathy  of  the  earnest  workers  in  the  education  field  ? 


VALUE    OF   REPRODUCTION   OF  WORK   ON   PAPER. 


For  some  time  past  each  number  of  our  Journal  lias  contained  Examination 
Papers.  They  are  inserted  for  several  reasons.  Gentlemen  not  professionally 
connected  with  Schools  who  take  the  Journal,  must  needs  be  interested  in  the 
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progress  of  Education.  To  such  we  conceive  the  papers  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  from  seeing  the  questions  which  are  set,  and  then  what  proportion  of  the 
candidates  who  attempt  them  succeed,  they  can  come  to  a  tolerable  correct 
conclusion  as  to  the  standard  of  instruction  reached  in  the  various  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Interesting,  however,  as  the  papers  may  be  to  the  general  reader,  they  are 
useful  chiefly  to  schoolmasters  and  pupils.  The  former  see  from  them  what 
are  regarded  by  Examiners  as  the  main  points  to  be  attended  to  in  a  subject; 
and  they  may  use  them  to  test  the  work  of  their  students.  Pupils  too  may  use 
them  as  a  means  of  seeing  how  far  they  have  mastered  the  subjects  they  are 
studying. 

We  know  of  no  exercise  more  useful ;  of  no  means  of  preparation  for 
Examination  in  a  particular  subject  more  effective ;  than  for  a  student  to 
select  a  paper  on  a  subject  ho  supposes  himself  pretty  well  up  in  ;  to  put  away 
books,  notes  and  assistance  of  every  kind ;  to  sit  down  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
Examiner  allowed  .-—in  fact  just  to  put  himself  exactly  in  the  position  of  one 
under  examination,  and  honestly  make  what  he  can  out  of  the  paper.  Then, 
supposing  the  paper  to  be  on  some  mathematical  subject,  afterwards  to  have  the 
problems  examined  and  corrected  by  a  master ;  and  to  compare  the  book- work, 
as  he  has  written  it  out,  with  the  text  of  the  book  he  has  prepared  it  from. 
This  Should  be  no  superficial  comparison.  Every  part  should  be  read  over  as 
carefully  as  it  would  be  by  the  Examiner  who  had  to  assign  marks  for  each 
answer  :  all  omiesions,  or  deviations  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  answer, 
should  be  marked.  After  such  a  proceeding,  the  student  would  be  able  to  tell 
pretty  nearly  how  he  would  stand  in  an  examination  ;  and  be  in  a  position  to 
strengthen  his  weak  points,  thus  disclosed  to  him,  in  a  manner  otherwise 
impossible. 

There  are  not  perhaps  many  students  with  perseverance  enough  to  submit  to 
this  ordeal.  Even  when  one  has  determined  to  do  so,  a  hitch  in  the  middle  of 
a  problem  is  likely  to  make  him  say  : — "  Well,  I  am  in  a  fix  rather,  but  tho 
solution  is  nearly  doce,  and  I  will  work  it  out  another  time,  so  now  for 
another;" — or,  when  rather  tired,  perhaps,  a  question  involving  a  long  piece 
of  book-work  comes  up,  and  he  is  induced  to  shirk  it  with  the  remark,  that  he 
knows  it  well  enough,  and  need  not  waste  time  in  writing  it  out.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  all  students ;  but  it  is  with  many.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
master  to  take  up  the  paper,  put  himself  in  tho  place  of  an  Examiner,  and 
require  his  pupils  to  answer  it  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  the  paper  were 
givan  out  in  an  examination.  Tho  value  of  such  an  exercise  will  be  much 
inoreased  if  the  Master  does  the  other  part  of  an  Examiner's  work,  viz.,  values 
the  answers  and  marks  inaccuracies ;  then  returns  the  papers  to  his  class,  and 
has  each  difficulty  gone  over  ou  the  black-board.  Three  hours  thus  spent  in 
the  examination,  and  one  (or  two)  with  the  board,  will  do  more  good  than  ten 
times  as  long  a  time  devoted  to  ordinary  lessons.  Indeed,  it  does  thoroughly 
what  any  number  of  ordinary  lessons  do  but  partially.  It  shows  pupils  what 
they  are  likely  to  do  in  an  examination,  and  what  their  weak  points  are.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  necessary  supplement  to  ordinary  lessons. 

"  Writing  makes  an  exact  man,"  wrote  one  of  the  most  exact  of  ancient  or 
modem  men  ;  and  most  true  has  every  student  found  the  words.  Let  a  student, 
who  intends  to  know  a  thing  Well,  put  by  his  book  when  he  thinks  he  knows  at 
proposition,  chapter,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  reproduce  it  as  well  as  ho  is 
able.  At  first  he  will  he  constantly  tempted  to  open  the  book  and  see  if  certain 
points  arc  correct;  having  withstood  this  trial,  he  will  be  annoyed  when 
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having  finished  his  self-imposed  task,  he  sees  how  much  less  complete  it  is  than 
he  felt  sure,  and  indeed  still  feels  sure,  he  can  make  it.  A  few  exercises,  how- 
ever, do  him  great  good.  He  learns  to  be  less  positive  in  asserting  that  he 
knows  a  thing ;  thinks  it  is  so  and  so,  but  prefers  referring  to  the  book  to 
trusting  to  his  memory.  This  healthy  scepticism  soon  brings  its  ample  reward. 
Before  long,  the  student,  broken  in  by  this  discipline,  can  so  far  trust  his  im- 
pressions that,  having  settled  that  a  thing  has  been  got  up,  he  feels  no  hesitation 
in  saying  he  knows  it.  And  all  this  certainty  and  exactness  is  due  to  his  writing 
out  work  on  paper,  as  an  aid  to  which  good  examination  papers  are  most 
valuable. — Madras  Journal  of  Education. 


(StoatOTl  Jntellipa, 


THB  NEW  EDUCATIONAL   CODE. 

A  large  and  important  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Bath  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, was  held  in  Bath,  Nov.  23rd,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

First. — That  the  certificated  teachers  of  this  district  beg  distinctly  but 
respectfully  to  affirm,  that  they  prepared  themselves  for  examination  for 
certificates  under  the  impression  that  such  certificates  were  always  to 
possess  a  money  value,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : 

I. — That  their  moral  conduct  and  attention  to  duties  were  satisfactory 
to  their  school  managers  ; 

II. — That  the  work  and  discipline  of  the  school  satisfied  H.M  Inspec- 
tor, and 

III. — That  they  gave  proper  care  and  attention  to  their  pupil  teachers 
their  Lordships  having  stated  (see  Minutes  for  1850-51,  p.  92); 
that  they  would  not  allow  their  certificates  to  become  mer„ 
testimonials,  which  the  teachers  present  respectfully  submie 
would  be  the  case  if  they  are  in  future  to  be  considered  merely 
as  honorary  distinctions. 

Second. — That  it  having  been  urged  by  the  supporters  of  the  Revised  Code 
as  a  justification  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  augmentation  grants  for 
certificates,  that  the  elementary  teachers  of  this  country  have  been 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  this  meeting  begs  to  declare  that  such  a 
etatement  is  incorrect  as  applying  to  the  majority  of  teachers  in  this 
district,  and  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  sc  educated,  it  fails 
to  see  how  such  a  proposition  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  step,  when 
the  college  training  of  pupil  teachers  was  held  out  from  the  first  as  an 
inducement  to  young  persons  to  enter  the  profession. 
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Third.—  That  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Davies,  Dingle,  and  Hale, 
be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  members  for  the  city,  to  urge  the  claims 
of  certificated  teachers,  and  to  point  out  the  unexpected  pecuniary 
loss  to  which  they  will  be  subjected,  if  this  portion  of  the  Revised  Codo 
be  retained. 


METROPOLITAN   CHURCH   SCHOOLMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  November  22nd.,  when  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Limehouse  on  "  The  Revised  Code,  its  principles  ;  and 
its  effects  on  the  elementary  education  of  the  poor."  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Acton  S.  Ayrton,  Esq.,  M.P.  A  most  interesting  discussion  ensued  iu  which 
Messrs.  Randall,  S.  While,  Rev.  F.  Lea,  Rev.  S.  Carr  and  others  took  part,  and 
at  its  close  the  chairman  entered  minutely  into  the  subject  laying  particular 
stress  upon  the  captious  and  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  Code  had  been 
introduced. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  took  place  on  December  13th.,  when  "  Self 
Supporting  Schools,"  was  the  subject  of  the  essay  read  by  Mr.  Sparrow,  of 
South  Hackney.  Some  useful  suggestions  were  made  which  were  peculiarly 
valuable  at  the  present  time  when  State  aid  is  to  be  largely  withdrawn. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  to  be 
help  at  the  Whittington  Club,  on  January  18th.  At  one  o'clock  will  be  a 
meeting  of  members  for  the  election  of  officers  and  routine  business,  Mr. 
Marshall,  Treasurer  in  the  chair.  At  three  an  open  meeting  will  be  held,  at 
which  the  Annual  Address  wiil  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby, 
Principal  of  the  Training  College  at  Cheltenham.  The  subject  of  lecture 
will  be  "  The  Principles  and  Prospects  of  Popular  Education."  The  chair  to 
taken  by  Sir  J.  K.  Sbuttleworth,  Bart.  Tea  will  be  provided  at  six  o'clock, 
after  which  addresses  will  be  given  by  members  and  friends.  Mr.  W.  Mc.Leod, 
F.R.G.S.,  Treasurer,  will  preside. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Scientific  Clans  Book.  By  C.  Baker.  London  :  Varty.  This  book  is  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the  last  stage  of  the  Graduated  Series  of  Reading 
Books,  entitled  the  "  Circle  of  Knowledge."  The  "Circle"  has  moved  in  se 
large  a  sphere,  that  it  would  be  in  us  a  work  of  supererogation  to  point  out 
excellences  already  generally  acknowledged.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  wo 
should  say  more  of  tho  "  Scientific  Class  Book,"  than  that  it  possesses  all  the 
features— quantity,  quality,  and  careful  graduation  of  subject-matter— which 
have  marked  its  predecessors. 
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The  Pronouncing  Beading  Book,  By  W.  L.  Robinson.  Longman  and  Co. 
After  an  experience  of  many  years,  we  have  forced  upon  us  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  reading.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  various 
schemes  proposed  lor  making  the  power  to  read  more  readily  attainable  have,  in 
the  hands  of  the  inventors,  had  no  success,  for  no  doubt  they  brought  to  their 
efforts  an  amount  of  zeal  and  perseverance  which  rarely  fails  of  achieving 
something  uncommon.  It  is,  however,  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  others 
will  enter  so  heartily  into  the  invention,  and  hence  after  a  trial  it  is  abandoned 
for  the  old  practice.  Indeed,  the  time  necessary  to  master  the  preliminaries 
is  usually  found  More  than  enough  to  carry  children,  by  the  old  method,  over 
the  initial  stage.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  award  Mr. 
Robinson  the  credit  of  great  pains-taking  in  the  framing  of  a  scheme  of 
<;  powers  of  letters,"  and  in  applying  it  to  carefully  selected  matter  for  child- 
ren's reading.  And  though  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Robinson's  plan  might  be 
adopted  in  elementary  schools,  we  recommend  his  book  to  the  attention  of 
teachers,  as  one  fitted  to  point  out  to  them  many  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
teaching  to  read. 

The  Musical  Student's  Manual  ( Tlieoretical  and  Bractical.)  Div.  I.  By  T. 
Murby.  Groombridge  and  Sons.  Mr.  Murby  has,  in  some  sort,  attempted  to 
blend  what  is  known  as  the  "  tonic  sol-fa"  system  with  the  old  notation.  In 
the  present  divided  state  of  public  opinion  this  may  operate  to  his  disadvantage, 
for  it  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  musicians  are  the  most  obstinate 
class  of  system-mongers.  The  Student's  fa  Manual"  is  characterised  by  fulness 
aud  method  and,  if  at  the  first  glance,  its  method  does  not  appear  transparent, 
it  muet  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Murby  is  a  practical  teacher,  and  therefore 
his  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  his  Manual  is  the  result  of  experience. 

St.  Mark's  School  by  the  Sea-side  in  the  Summer  of  1861.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Hawbrey,  M.A.  Hamilton  and  Co.  It  is  rarely  that  the  editor  of  an  educa- 
tional serial  is  so  enamoured  with  a  book  that  comes  to  him  for  review,  as  to 
read  on,  at  once  and  with  pleasure,  to  the  end,  but  this  has  literally  been  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  So  hearty,  so  pleasant,  and  withal  so  useful  a 
little  work  we  have  never  met  with  before,  constructed  entirely  as  this  is  out 
of  an  episode  of  school  life.  It  is  as  racy  as  the  School  Days  of  Tom  Brown 
and  as  full  of  instruction  as  a  homily,  besides  presenting  the  most  touching 
example  of  kindly  feeling  in  a  class  supposed  to  be  characterised  by  rude  man- 
ners and  fiint-heartedness.  St.  Mark's  School  is  at  Windsor,  where  it  has  won 
for  itself  a  distinguished  success.  In  connexion  with  this  school,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Hawbrey  to  show  how,  with  a  little  tact  and  trouble,  associations 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  kind  may  be  gathered  round  a  common 
school,  and  how  with  a  small  outlay  the  boys  may  be  introduced  into  a  new 
life,  so  to  speak,  full  of  novelty  and  full  of  instruction.  This  is  done  by  taking 
the  elite  of  the  school  to  the  sea-side  for  a  time  during  one  of  the  summer 
months.  How  this  was  managed  in  1861  and  what  a  glorious  season  it  proved 
to  be,  we  must  leave  Mr.  Hawbrey  to  tell.  As  the  price  of  the  book  is  but 
sixpence  and  there  is,  in  quantity  and  quality,  greatly  more  than  the  money's 
worth,  we  strongly  urge  all  school-managers  and  teachers  to  obtain  one  copy 
for  themselves  and  another  for  their  school  library. 

Bevised  Code. — We  call  attention  to  the  excellent  pamphlet  published  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  adver- 
tised in  this  number. 
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SOLUTIONS  TO  QUESTIONS    IN  OCTOBER    NUMBER. 

Haswell  Lane. 
>{1)        Let  accost  of  goods,  the  payment  of  which  is  due  12  months  hence 
and  yr=No.  of  months  credit ; 
Then  105  :  100  : :  x  :  |f  *  Present  Worth  of  £x  due  12  months  hence 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

12  months  :  y  ::  £5  :  g  and  100+  ?|  :  10O  ::  x  :  -IJ^Piwwnt 
Worth  of  £x  due  (y)  months  hence,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  : 

Therefore^ :  ioi t:^:^::!:^ 

=  —  or  2020+8^  y=2100 


2U  +  -&  21 

2100-2020 


=9TyT  months. 


8A 

(2)  Let  rr=goods  sold  the  payment  for  which  is  due  3  months  hence. 
Then  12  months  :  3  months  ;;  £5  :  £l£ 

£101 1  :  £100  y.  x  :  ir  a  the  selling  price  of  goods  for  ready  mouey. 
81 

£104  :  £100  —  ?5^  :  l0OOx  Prime  cost  of  goods. 
81  1053  6 

I00^:*::£ioo:  £io5^ 

lUo3 
Consequently  £5fv  :  £5^,  :  :  12  months  :  125|  months.    Ansr. 

(3)  Let  z=selling  priee  of  goods,  the  payment  of  which  is  due  12  months 

hence. 

£105  :  £100  I  '.  x  :  —  x  selling  price  of  goods  for  ready  money. 

£115  :  £100  :  :2-x  :  ^?x  Prime  cost  of  goods. 
21        483  & 


12  months  :  3  months  :  :  £5  :  £1| 

ioi]  :  £100  :  :  x  :  -, 

81 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
400     .80      .  .  ■ 

48a       bi 

\    Gain  per  ccnt=£l9,7r 


80 
£101]  :  £100  I  :  x  :   —  x  Present  worth  of  £xt  due  3  months  henco 
81 
per  annul 

Then    4°°.r  :??*::  £100  :  £119^ 
48a         81  iT 


W.  G. 

[The  above  sums  are  also  worked  by  *  Balgavies'  without  proportion  and  the 
objectionable  use  of  the  algebraic  symbol.  As  a  specimen,  soo  No.  2  worked 
him  in  pnge  262.] 
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Sie,— 1  send  solutions  to  Ques.  (1)  and  (3),  proposed  by  "  E."  in  your  last 
issue  ;  the  data  to  Ques.  (3)  are  insufficient. 

Ques.  (1).     For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  assume  £100  as  the  prime  cost. 
Eeal  cost  of  £100  (Interest  at  5  percent.,)  =|t  of  10O=£2.^° 
Eeal  S.  P.,  gain  1  per  cent.=i§£  of  2^°  =  £2o.f  o 
Nominal  S.  P.=prime  cost=£100 

Then  if  the  Interest  on  £»§$•  be  £  VV°  (i.e.,  £100-*§-J°)  for  12  months,  for 
-what  time  will  the  Interest  on  £2§f  °  be  £*<{  (i.e.,"£10O-  arf- °) 

Answer  1  *•&■$  °  —  9-jVt  m. 
Or  fractionly  thus : — 

Eeal  C.  P.  =  M  of  Nominal  C.  P. 
EealS.  P.=i«4of^=m 
Norn.  S.  P.rzcost  price. 

Then  if  the  Interest  on  |$  be  5'T  for  12  months,  in  what  time  will  the  Interest 
on  ifli  be  T§,. 

Answer  as  before. 

Ques.  (3).    Eeal  cost  P.mH  of  £100=£25'i° 

Eeal  S.  P.  =  niof  5^0z:£^-0 

Eeal  S.  P.  in  second  case.  w£  of  £*|£°2*£<4f* 


W  =  16  \ 


hei 

l  gain 

on  £*$$°sss}$* 

_  2000  = 

--^H' 

n 

>» 

£l  =  £^iP-f 

.   20JJO 

V 

)> 

£100=£1U^ 

_1_  2  Q  Q  0 

xt= 

Orfr 

ealC 
„    S. 
h   8. 

actionly, 
P.  =  |?of  Nom.  C. 
P.=4*§of  |f=sl| 

P.  in  second  classy 

P. 

—  651 

—  353 

Then  gain  on  l^gi-I^flfe 

i.e.  jj$  of  real  C.  P. 

.'.  Gain  on  £100=Tf^j  of  100  =  ^=16^.     Answer. 


DOUGLAS.' 


Beam  Creek,  Tasmania,  29th  August,  1861. 

Sib.— It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  that  I  read  the  letter  signed  "  M'\ 
at  p.  374  of  your  number  for  June,  I860,  in  which  the  writer  objects  to  the  .Rule  given 
in  books  of  Arithmetic  for  performing  Division  of  Vulgar  Fractions  ;  alleging,  as 
his  principal  objection,  that  the  Rule  in  question  proceeds  on  an  accidental 
property  of  numbers.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  can  satisfactorily  prove,  by  a  clear  and 
simple  analysis,  that  so  far  from  proceeding  or  depending  upon  any  accidental 
property  of  numbers,  the  Eule  objected  to  is  founded  upon  principles  of  sound 
reason  and  plain  common  sense. 
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Let  it  be  required  to  divide  -  by  — 

C  6 

Put"=x    1 

c 

and  -=]/  2 

Dividing  1  by  2  gives  ..--—■=  r    3 

Multiplying  1  by  c  gives . .  a  —ex   4 

Multiplying  2  by  e  gives,  .d  —ey  5 

Dividing  4  by  5  gives  ..,.-.=  —   6 

Multiplying 6  by  e  gives.. ^?=  "-  7 

Dividing  7  by  c  gives..- X^=-    8 

Now,  from  Equation  3  we  have  -=a-±-~  ;    and  from  Equation' 8  we  have 

likewise  -  s=-  Xj ;    consequently,  according  to  Euclid,   Book  I.,  Axiom   I, 

-f-  -  =  -  x  ->,  where  the  factor  -,  is  the  divisor  -  inverted,  and  furnishes  the 
c       e     c    d'  d  e 

Rule.   Q.E.D. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  "  M's."  principal  objection,  if;  is  unnecessary  to 
occupy  your  valuable  space  with  comments  on  the  rest  of  his  com- 
munication further  than  to  remark  that,  in  my  opinion,  those  numerical 
monstrosities,  "  Complex  Fractions,"  might,  without  any  disadvantage,  be 
completely  excluded  from  all  treatises  on  Arithmetic  ;  or  if  alluded  to  at  all,  it 
snould  be  in  a  foot-note  under  the  Eule  for  Division  of  Vulgar  Fractions,  to 
this  effect : 

Note.  In  some  treatises  on  Arithmetic  the  student  may  meet  with  certain 
uncouth  complications  of  digits,  called  by  the  authors  or  compilers,  "  Complex 

-1  ■'        13      23 '  I       29         "-1 

Fractions ;"  such  as  Hi  ;  — .  ;  — !J  ;  ;  OGF  ;   &c.      In  order  to  make 

7      :!v,      11    'SA^'tY* 
these  barbarisms  intelligible,  they  must  be  written  thus  :  TVV  H-  7  ;  13  -f-  ffa  ; 
23ii  -z-  11  ;  tt.TJfti  W»-T-AVi  &c-       In  these  tnoir  proper  forms  the 
student  will  readily  understand  that  their  values  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
Eule  given  for  Division  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

A  TASMANIA**. 

[We  think  the  correspondent  "M."  perfectly  right  in  his  objection  to  the  mode 
of  explaining  the  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction,  which  is  adopted  in  many  of 
the  works  on  arithmetic.  "  M."  no  doubt  meant,  that  in  the  attempt  to  explain 
it,  the  true  principles  of  division,  by  which  alone  the  operation  can  be  explained, 
are  generally  lost  sight  of. 

Now  to  divide  a  fraction  by  a  fraction  is  to  find  how  many  times  tho  latter  is 
contained  in  the  former  ;  or  to  find  what  part  or  parts  the  1st  is  of  the  2nd. 
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! 


Then  let  it  be  required  to  divide  4  by  §.  Here  it  is  evident  that  before  the 
division  can  be  effected,  that  is,  before  we  can  ascertain  how  often  §  are  contained 
in  4,  they  must  be  brought  to  a  common  denominator  :  thus  4  -£■  §=  '/-f-  f  ;  and 
§  are  contained  in  l£  as  often  as  2  is  contained  in  12,  or  ^=6  Ans.  Now  it  will 
be  seen  that  inverting  the  fraction  §,  and  multiplying,  is  in  reality  reducing  the  4 
to  thirds  and  then  effecting  the  division.  Again  let  it  be  required  to  divide 
£  by  §.  As  before,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  and  then  the 
division  can  be  effected: — thus  f-r-f  =1g.l~1%,  and  T8j  are  contained  inT95  as 
often  as  9  contains  8  ;  that  is  f .  Now  as  in  the  first  case,  this  result  can  be 
obtained  by  simply  inverting  the  division  and  multiplying,  for 

3  t   2  _3  x  3    §   4x2 _  3x3 

4  "*"  3  —     12    "*"     12     —  4~7~2 

and  a  glance  at  the  last  working  will  show  that  inverting  the  division  and 
multiplying  is  in  reality  reducing  the  fraction  to  a  common  denominator,  and 
effecting  the  division  at  one  step. 

So  far  then,  that  this  simple  operation  should  give  a  correct  answer,  seems 
something  like  accident,  requiring  fuller  explanation  than  is  usually  given,  and 
this  is  what  we  presume  the  correspondent  "  M."  wishes  to  draw  attention  to. 

The  algebraical  proof  is  quite  beside  the  question,  as  the  arithmetical  proof  was 
what  "M."  referred  to,  and  besides,  the  proof  given  by  the  Tasmanian  may  be 
found  in  any  algebra,  in  a  much  simpler  form,  for  example  Colenso,  Part  I.,  p. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  about  complex  fractions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  these  are  matters  of  notation  only  ;  ior  every  fraction  expresses  the  quotient 
obtained,  by  dividing  the   numerator  by  the  denominator,   so   that  as  2  •—  3  is 

written  §,  so  3£  -~  }|  may  be  written  - 

if 
We  have  struck  out,  because  we  conscientiously  object  to,  the  adjective   '  cynical.' 
—Ed.] 


Bream  Creek,  Tasmania,  6th  September,  1861. 

Sib,— By  last  post  I  received  your  Numbers  for  March  and  June,  1851.  In  the 
former,  at  page  14, 1  find  an  Arithmetical  Question  proposed  by  "A  Teacher"; 
and  in  the  latter,  at  page  90,  I  see  that  he  refers  to  a  solution  of  that  question, 
which  solution,  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  would  appenr  to  be  somehow 
involved  in  obscurity.  In  what  that  obscurity  consists  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
judge,  not  having  yet  i*eceived  your  Numbers  for  April  and  May ;  but  as  certain 
expressions  in  "  A  Teacher's  "*  latter  communication  le:id  to  the  inference  that 
Fractions  have  been  employed  in  the  operation,  and  as  I  can  solve  the  question 
without  their  aid,  and  that  too  by  a  process  so  plain  and  explicit,  as  to  be  easily 
comprehended  by  any  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  fundamental  Simple 
ftules  of  Arithmetic,  I  shall,  therefore,  after  repeating  the  question,  show  the 
solution  in  three  different  ways,  viz.,  literally,  verbally,  and  numerically.  The 
question  is . — 

Bought  a  quantity  of  cloth  for  675?.,  and  by  selling  it  at  48s.  per  piece,  gained 
upon  the  whole  as  much  as  1  piece  cost,  what  was  the  number  of  pieces  ? 
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Literal  Illustration  and  Solution. 


Put w= the  number  of  pieces..  1 

Put o=the  gain  on  1  piece.. '2 

Put c=the  cost  of    i    piece.. 3 

Then  (1X2) zzna= the  whole  gain.. 4 

(4-f  2)=7ta-f  a=the  whole  gain  +  the 

gain  on  1  piece=48s 5 


(34-2)=c  +  a=the  selling  price  per 
piece=48s 6 

(lX3)=wc=the  cost  of  the  whole 
=  675s 7 

(7  -\-5)=nc-{-na-{-a=t}ie  whole  cost  -f- 
the  selling  price  of  1  piece= 675+48 
=  723s 8 


Now  divide  8  by  6,  thus :  . . .  ,c+a]w+wa-fof»: 

'nc+na 


=The  Answer. 


Remainder a  =  The  ga:n  on  1  piece. 

Verbal  Solution. 

The  whole  cost -{-the  selling  price  of  1  piece = The  selling  price  of  the  whole 
+  the  gain  on  1  piece.    Then 

Divisor.                                         Dividend.  Quotient, 

Selling  price  \  Selling  price  of  the  whole +gain  on  1  piece  (minuend)  /No.  of 
of  1  piece    J  Selling  price  of  the  whole (substrahend)  ^pieces. 

Remainder  =  gain  on  1  piece. 

Numerical  Solution. 

s. 

675 
48 
48\723/15  pieces. 
/720V 

3  8hillings=the  gain  on  1  piece. 
Ansr.  15  pieces. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  and  solutions  have  been  adopted 
in  order  to  render  the  Numerical  Operation  clear  and  explicit  without  the  encum- 
brance of  verbal  explanations. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  TASMANIAN. 


Sir, — Tour  Tasmanian  correspondent  says  that  each  solution  he  attempted  of 
the  problem  of  the  lambs  and  geese  in  the  February  Number,  resulted  in  an 
adjected  quadratic  equation.  He  will  see,  by  the  solution  I  send,  that  a  quadratic 
of  a  very  simple  nature  will  solve  the  problem. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 
Sharow  Parsonage.  E.  G 
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Let  x  be  the  value  of  a  lamb. 

Then  for  £10  you  get  —  lambs. 
x 

And  for  £20,  —  +  60  geese. 
x 

20 
Therefore  the  value  of  a  goose  is  10        Q.    And  from  the  question  the  following 

equation  results : 

80»+ff!?!L  =  65 

L|+60 

or  ???*  +  4800 x  +  2000  =  65O  +  3900 
x  x 

or  80O:r+480Oz2+20O0  x=650+3900* 

.  \  4800  x*  +*  (800+2000  -  3900) =650 

or4800a;2-1100x=650 

or  96 x-~ 22z=13 


or 

xl 

22 

—  —  X 

96 

•  J 

3 

9 

•*• 

& 

,_22j 

"9T 

•  + 

GO" 

_  121  +  1248 
(96)* 

or 

x  - 

11  _ 

~96  ~" 

37 

97 

1369 
~  (96) 3 

...x=lL±»?  =  «  =  J£orl(te. 

96  96       2 


and 


20 


+  60 


=20+-(20+60)=i£or5s. 


[The  following  letter  from   an  active  friend  of  popular  education,  strikingly 
exhibits  the  alienating  tendency  of  the  policy  of  the  New  Code. — Ed.] 

November  13th,  1861. 

Sm, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  informing 
me  that  under  the  Revised  Code,  managers  will  be  required  to  forfeit  £10  for  every 
pupil  teacher  who  fails  to  pass  the  requisite  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
although  they,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  have  been  required  previously  to  advance 
the  salary  of  the  pupil-teachers,  in  weekly  payments,  throughout  the  year. 

If  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to  require  the  President  2nd  Vice-President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to  pre-pay  all  the  clerks  in  their 
department,  in  weekly  sums,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  remuneration  for  such 
services,  under  the  promise  that  Parliament  would  repay  the  sums  so  advanced r 
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if.  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  general  state  of  education  throughout  the  country- 
were  found  satisfactory,  who  would  be  found  willing  to  accept  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice-President,  and  what  discipline  could  be  retained  in  the  Council  Office  ? 

The  Managers  of  the  S School  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  Her 

Majesty's  Government  would  have  made  such  a  proposal  to  them  as  that  contained 
in  the  New  Code,  which  will  place  all  the  power  over  the  discipline,  &c,  of  the 
school  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  the  parents,  and  the  pupil-teachers,  and  punish 
the  managers  for  the  faults  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  have  hitherto  been 
willing  to  give  their  time  and  subscriptions. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  many  cases,  the  children  and  parents  will  claim  part  of  the 
lOd.  per  week  offered  by  the  New  Code,  and  disaffected  pupil  teachers,  being  well 
versed  in  the  New  Code,  which  they  may  purchase  for  2|d.,  will  have  but  too  ready 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  ringleaders  in  Sedition  among  the  children  and  the 
parents,  since  they  will  have  obtained  their  stipend,  and  may  set  teachers  and 
managers  at  defiance  with  impunity  ;  for  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  to  them, 
whether  they  pass  or  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  require  a  douceur  from 
the  master,  for  obliging  him  by  presenting  themselves  at  all  before  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  or  even  frcftn  the  managers,  for  not  persuading  the  children  to  absent 
themselves  from  school  on  the  day  of  examination. 

A  more  Democratic  measure  could  scarcely  have  been  conceived,  and  it  is-the 

earnest  and  unanimous  hope  of  the  managers  of  the  S National  Schools,  that 

such  a  measure  as  that  now  proposed  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  April 
next,  may  never  be  approved  by  Parliament,  for  they  believe  it  to  be  Godless, 
Democratic,  and  unjust.  They  can  never  sanction  its  adoption  in  the  S— — — 
Schools,  and  they  beg  me  to  add,  thai  they  would  prefer  resigning  their  office  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1862. 

The  Godless  tendency  of  the  proposed  plan  is  best  illustrated  by  the  results  of 
the  Oxford  Middle  Class  Examinations,  as  it  was  recently  conducted,  and  which 
has  been  found  so  unsatisfactory,  as  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  Cambridge 
system  in  its  place. 

"  The  results"  of  the  Old  Code    at  S'  have  been,  the  building  of  two 

excellent  schoolrooms  and  teacher's  houses,  at  the  cost  of  £1700 , — the  improvement 
of   the   K  School,  at  considerable   expense,— and,  if  the  reports  of  Her 

Majesty's  Inspectors  are  worthy  of  credit,  three  bad  scLools  have  been  transformed 
into  three  good  ones. 

!•  The  results"  of  the  New  Code  will  inevitably  be  that  these  three  good  schools 
will  gradually  relapse  towards  their  original  condition,  and  one  of  them  be  closed 
speedily. 

After  ten  years  of  unremitting  and  anxious  daily  labour  in  this  place,  in 
connection  with  the  Echools,  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  such  a  termination  of 
what  has  thus  far  been  a  good  and  progressive  work  ;  and  1  cannot  believe  that  my 
Lords  wish  such  a  result  to  be  brought  about  as  that  to  which  the  New  Code  must 
certainly  lead. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  the  Secretary  Committee  of  Council.  J.  L. 
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Answer  io  Ques.  (2)  as  in  page  255. 
Present  value  for  3  months  at  £5  per  cent,  of  £101^=100 

£1      =151 
101i 


£  100X100 

1014  SI 

£98ff  at  £4  per  cent.=£3gf 

Q77 

_f-T  =  present  value  of  £100 
94gf 

Time  required  by 

£952s!  to  amount  to  £100  =  12  months 

As  shown  in  1st  question 

£1  to  amount  to  £l00=l2x95#t 

£94f  f  to  amount  to  £100  =  12x95^r  =  123'A 
94ff 
"  BALGAVIES." 


Lamport,  Northampton,  November  20th,  1 

Sir, — I  desire  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  teachers  generally,  and  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters  in  particular  for  the  favourable  notice  you 
liave  made  of  their  proceedings  from  time  to  time  in  your  '  Papers.' 

In  your  leading  article  for  the  current  month  your  refer  to  our  proceed- 
ings, but  call  our  Society  the  "Central"  Body  of  Schoolmasters.  This  word 
"  Central"  is  calculated  to  mislead.  There  is  a  number  of  teachers  in  London,  of 
all  denominations,  calling  themselves  the"  Central  Committee"  of  Schoolmasters. 
Our  society  embraces  the  whole  country,  and  is  called  the  "General  Associated 
Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters.''  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  drawing  your 
attention  to  this  apparently  inconsiderable  matter. 

I  trust  our  conduct  in  the  present  crisis  will  be  considered  prudent.  "We  have 
some  little  difficulty  at  times  in  restraining  some  active  persons,  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  a  difficuly  in  stirring  up  others.  We  hope  our  conduct  at  our 
Conference— an  advertisement  for  which  I  send  herewith — will  speak  favourably 
for  us.  "We  are  not  desirous  of  holding  wbat  are  sometimes  called  "  indignation" 
meetings— they  don't  often  do  good.  We  wish  to  bring  clear  heads  and  calm 
thoughts,  and  matured  judgment  to  bear  upon  the  great  educational  questions 
now  before  us,  and  then  make  our  opinion — the  collective  opinions  of  every 
teacher  in  England — known  far  and  wide  ;  our  mottoes  are  "  steady,  not  rash"- 
■*'  firmness,  not  bluster." 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion, 

I  am,  Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  J.  GBA.VES, 
Honorary  General  Secretary. 
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Christmas,    1861. 


RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 
Males  and  Femalis. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


Candidates  may  not  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section   I. 

1.  Write  out  Noah's  prophetic  words  upon  his  three  sons  and  their  descend- 
ants, and  name  the  peoples  descending  from  each  respectively. 

2.  Describe  accurately  the  geographical  position  of  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'^ 
and  state  in  what  way  it  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Abraham. 

3.  Enumerate  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  state  precisely  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  appointed. 

Section   II. 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  Deborah,  or  Barak,  or  Gideon. 

2.  State  fully  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  anointing  of  David  to  bo 
the  future  King  of  Israel. 

3.  "Write  out  as  concisely  as  you  can  "  Solomon's  Judgment." 

Section  III. 

1.  Describe  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  Temple  at  the  time  of 
M  Mail's  Purification." 

2.  In  what  ways,  and  by  what  texts,  would  you  hold  up  our  Blessed  Lord 
to  children  as  the  exemplar  of  obedience  to  authorities  ? 

3.  Show  the  arguments  by  which  our  blessed  Lord  vindicated  his  disciples 
in  pluckiog  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

Section   IV. 

1.  Specify  the  several  occasions  on  which  our  Lord  reproved  the  Pharisees. 

2.  "Write  out  an  abstract  of  St.  Peter's  speech  to  the  120  disciples  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  as  recorded  in  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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3.  Enumerate  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  first  Christians  as  stated  in 
Acts  ii. 

Section  V. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  repentance,  and  quote  from  Holy 
Scriptures  some  of  the  promises  attached  to  it. 

2.  Prove  from  Holy  Scripture  that  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  instituted  by  Christ  himself. 

Section  VI. 

1.  By  what  texts  and  arguments  would  you  endeavour  to  show  children  the 
duty  of  attending  public  Divine  Service,  and  of  otherwise  hallowing  the 
Sabbath  Day  ? 

2.  Illustrate  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  God,  by  texts  and  examples 
from  Holy  Scripture. 

3.  Show  by  Scripture  references  (1)  the  Divine,  (2)  the  Human  Nature  of 
the  Mediator. 


GRAMMAR. 


Males  ani>  Females. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 

1.  "Write  out  a  lesson,  such  as  you  would  give  to  a  junior  class,  on  the  Parts 
of  Speech.     Or,  write  out  a  lesson  for  the  Fast  class  on  the  Verb. 

2.  How  many  simple  elementary  sounds  are  there  in  English  ?  How  many 
compound  sounds  ?  Give  lists  of  sharp  and  flat  mutes ;  and  comment  on  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  flags. 

3.  Name  the  different  classes  of,  pronouns;  and  decline  who  and  which. 
Comment  on  the  word  which,  explaining  its  derivation  and  in  what  respects  it 
differs  in  use  from  who  and  what. 

4.  Give  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  the  words — old,  late,  fare, 
nigh,  up,  out. 

5.  Give  adjectives  connected  by  derivation  with  the  following  nouns— world 
benignity,  child,  man,  brass,  mirth,  burden,  wheat. 

6.  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  spelling  of  the  subjoined  words — affraid, 
payed,  allayed,  sustinence,  balance,  rellieve,  seize,  conceive,  committed,  benefitted^ 
indispensible,  defensible,  resolve,  disolve,  toithold.  Give  the  present  participle 
of  the  verbs  to  fly,  to  dye,  to  cringe,  to  singe. 

7.  Explain  the  force  of  the  English  prefixes  be,  en,  and  for ;  also  of  the 
Latin  prefixes  am,  dis,  ob,  and  se ;  also  ef  the  Greek  prefixes  anti,  diat  and 
■syn.;  and  give  instances  of  each  in  some  word. 
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8.  Give  English  affixes  to  nouns  which  denote  person,  state,  and  diminution, 
and  illustrate  by  examples.  Give  the  principal  Latin  affixes  to  nouns  which 
denote  person, 

9.  Give  the  derivation  of  all  that  you  can  in  the  following  lists  of  words — 
verb,  Bible,  collect,  Heaven,  analyse,  pagan,  sherry,  Jcnave,  field,  husband, 
insult,  curfew,  Wednesday,  churl,  dunce,  brunt,  bishop,  wrong. 

10.  What  verbs  are  sometimes  called  substantive  verbs  ?  and  why  would 
copulative  verbs  be  a  good  name  for  them  ?     Parse  the  following  sentences  : 

"  Such  as  do  ill  become  sons  of  darkness." 

"  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it." 

"What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord  ?" 

11.  Explain  briefly,  as  if  to  a  class,  what  a  sentence  is :  and  write  down  two 
compound  sentences,  one  co-ordinate,  and  the  other  sub-ordinate. 

12.  Make  a  clear  analysis  of  the  subjoined  lines  : 

"  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime." 


LATIN. 

1.  State  the  terminations  of  the  nominatives  of  the  2nd  declension  of  nouns, 
and  the  genders  of  such  nouns.     Decline  filius. 

2.  Decline  iste  in  the  singular,  and  idem  in  the  plural. 

3.  Decline  throughout  major  and  mollis. 

4.  Write  out  the  imperative  and  infinitive  moods  of  the  verb  sum. 

5.  Write  out  the  future  imperfect  of  moneo  and  rego,  and  the  present  con- 
junctive of  amo  and  audio. 


EUCLID  AND    ALGEBRA. 


Males. 


TJiree  hours  allowed  for  this  Fapcr% 


Section  I.      EUCLID. 

1.  Give  Euclid's  definition  of  a  plane  rectilineal  aDgle,  and  distinguish 
between  acute,  obtuse,  and  right  angles  respectively. 
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Shew  how  to  bisect  a  given  rectilineal  angle,  that  is,  to  divide  it  into  two 
equal  angles. 

2.  Shew  how  to  construct  a  triangle  of  which  the  sides  shall  be  equal  to 
three  given  straight  lines,  any  two  of  these  lines  being  greater  than  the  third. 

Point  out  that  part  of  the  demonstration  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  any  two 
of  the  given  lines  are  greater  than  the  third,  and  show  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  having  one  of  them  greater  than  the  other  two  together. 

3.  If  a  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the 
two  interior  and  opposite  angles ;  and  the  three  interior  angles  of  every  triangle 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

4.  Prove  that  the  interior  angles  of  an  octagon,  taken  all  together,  are  always 
equal  to  twelve  right  angles. 

5.  Define  a  rectangle,  and  prove  that  if  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any 
two  parts,  the  rectangles  contained  by  the  whole  and  each  of  the  parts  are 
together  equal  to  the  square  of  the  whole  line. 

6.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal,  and  also  into  two  unequal 
parts  ;  the  squares  of  the  two  unequal  parts  are  together  double  of  the  square: 
of  half  the  line  aud  of  the  square  of  the  line  between  the  points  of  section* 

Prove  this  proposition  both  geometrically  and  algebraically. 

7.  Show  how  a  right  angle  may  be  divided  into  three  equal  angles. 


Sectiox  II.     ALGEBRA. 

1.  State  the  rule  which  determines  the  sign  of  the  product  of  two  algebraical* 
quantities. 

Ex.    Multiply  2s2  — Zxy— y2  by  2x2  +  3sy— y'1. 

2.  Divide  s4+4:r'i  y'l-\-\by*  by  x~  —  2  xy+4y2,  and  extract  the  square 
root  of  4x2y*-12x8  2/3  +  l7  x*  y*  — 12  #5  y+4>x6. 

3.  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  algebraical 
quantities,  and  state  how  the  least  common  multiple  of  three  or  more  suth 
quantities  is  to  be  found, 

Ex.    Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  x'l—y'i%  x^-^lxy^y"1^  and  xz-\-yz* 

4.  Simplify  the  algebraical  expressions : — 

(a)   a?a— (g— &)  x—ao 

(6).      l  l  *"3 


x-l        2x+2        2x2+2 

\      x-Yy)  \      x  +  y)  W+yV 
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5.  What  is  meant   by  an  algelraical    surd,  and  what  by  an    imaginary 
quantity  ? 

Prove  the  following  equalities : 

(a).    4± i *» -  / 8 0 *8 -j- V 5 a3 *  =  (a—x)  / 6a~ 

(b).{Jx  +  A4x~y+4'y)-(iIx-A4xlj  +  V^T 
=  x  +  y/xy  +  y. 


(0- 


1  -  f2i| 


6.  Sohe  the  equations, — 

K   }      2  20  5  5 

V  ;  x-5  3 

(c).  a;  =  a  —  \/2ax+x*. 

7.  A,  having  three  times  as  much  money  as  B,  gives  B  £150,  and  then  finds 
that  be  has  only  half  as  much  again  as  B.    How  much  had  each  at  first  ? 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY. 


Females. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


N.B     Do  not  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  usual  means  of  warming  a  school-room.  Which 
of  these  do  you  pieler,  and  why  ? 

2.  For  what  reasons  is  it  important  that  every  schdol  should  he  provided 
"with  a  separate  room  for  the  reception  of  hats,  cloaks,  &c?  Can  you  givo  any 
suggestions  as  to  the  situation  and  fitting  up  of  such  rooms. 
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8.  In  what  respect  is  it  in  the  power  of  a  thoughtful  and  judicious  teacher 
to  contribute  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  those  under  her  care^ 
both  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  play  ground  ?  Answer  this  question,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  a  practical  manner. 

Section  II. 

1.  Why  is  milk  the  most  suitable  food  for  young  animals  ?  Arrange  under 
their  respective  heads  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  food,  pointing  out  distinctly 
the  purpose  which  each  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  serve. 

2.  What  purpose  is  served  by  the  use  of  yeast  in  bread  making  ?  Give,  in 
a  clear  and  simple  form,  such  directions  for  making  bread  as  are  suitable  to  a 
very  small  family. 

3.  Why  does  milk  always  become  sour  after  it  has  been  kept  a  certain  time  ? 
What  precautions  would  you  recommend  in  order  to  delay  this  change  ? 

Section  III. 

1.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  methods  actually  employed,  and  of  the  time 
spent,  in  your  school  in  teaching  needlework  to  the  Pupil  Teachers,  and  to 
the  children  respectively. 

2.  If  tjou  have  not  been  a  Pupil  Teacher,  state  what  would  be,  in  your  opinion, 
the  best  means  of  instructing  children  in  needlework. 

Section  IV. 

1.  What  are  the  advantages,  and  what  the  disadvantages,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  of  salting  beef?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  which  the 
meat  undergoes  during  the  process  of  salting. 

2.  Give  precise  directions  for  boiling  meat  for  the  table,  and  for  making 
broths.     Add  your  reasons  in  each  case. 

3.  Give  recipes  for  making  an  Irish  stew,  oatmeal  porridge,  coffee,  and  tea. 

Section  V. 

1.  What  influence  does  the  climate  of  a  country  exercise  on  the  clothing  of 
its  inhabitants  ?  What  are  the  points  to  be  chiefly  kept  in  view  as  regards 
materials  of  our  clothing  in  this  country,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  health  ? 

2.  Why  is  especial  care  required  in  the  washing  of  woolen  articles  ?  Give 
full  directions  for  it. 

3.  How  would  you  treat  a  burn  or  a  deep  cut  ?  If  a  child  had  been  stung, 
by  a  wasp  or  a  bee,  what  remedy  would  you  apply  ? 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


Males  and  Females. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


"Write  the  first  line  of  your  first  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting  in  large- 
hand,  and  the  first  line  of  your  second  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting 
in  small  hand. 


1.  "What  lessons  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  during  your 
apprenticeship  ?     Did  they  form  part  of  a  series  arranged  by  the  head  teacher  ? 

2.  Were  your  lessons  prepared  regularly  beforehand,  and  given  after  your 
notes  had  been  examined. 

3.  How  often  during  your  apprenticeship  have  you  given  lessons  before  your 
teacher  with  a  view  to  criticism  on  your  progress  ?  How  often  has  your 
teacher  given  model  lessons  before  you  as  specimens  of  teaching  ? 

4.  Under  how  many  teachers  has  your  apprenticeship  been  passed  ?  Had 
each  teacher  a  different  system  of  school  keeping  ?  What  were  these  differ- 
ences (if  any)  ? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  hours  which  a  teacher  is  to  devote  to  the  instruction 
of  pupil  teachers  are  sufficient  ? 

6.  How  often  were  the  classes  under  your  charge  examined  by  the  head 
teacher  ? 

7.  How  many  sets  of  reading  books  were  supplied  for  the  use  of  each  class 
in  your  school  ?     Did  the  children  have  fresh  lessons  daily  ? 

8.  How  do  you  give  a  reading  lesson, 

A.  To  children  who  can  read  tolerably  well. 

B.  To  children  who  are  just  beginning.  4 

9.  Give  a  specimen  of  a  school  register  for  one  week  which  will  furnish  the 
following  facts :  — 

1.  The  number  on  the  register  ; 

2.  The  number  present  at  all ; 

3.  The  average  number  present ; 

4.  The  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  child  present  at  all. 
How  are  3  and  4  calculated  ? 

10.  To  what  extent  have  you  kept  the  registers  of  the  school  in  which  you 
have  been  apprenticed  ? 
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MUSIC. 


Section  I. 

Write  down  on  the  following  stave  the  notes  of  music  in  general  use,  with  the 
corresponding  rest,  under  each  note : — 


Section  II. 

Define  briefly  (1)  common  time,  simple  and  compound ;  (2)  triple  time, 
simple  and  compound ;  (3)  explain  §,  g,  and  f,  respectively,  as  indicating  the 
time  of  a  piece  of  music. 

Section  III. 

"Write  the  order  of  keys  with  sharps,  giving  the  relative  minor,  and  the 
leading  note  of  the  relative  minor,  in  each  key. 

Section  IV. 

Explain  the  diatonic  scale,  and  show  what  are  the  intervals  between  each 
successive  note  in  the  major  mode. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Males  and  Females. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 


1.  What  sort  of  a  sum  in  simple  addition  would  you  set  to   your  children 
to  test  their  knowledge  ©f  notation,  and  why  ? 

2.  If  I  give  105  women  10s.  4d.  each,  and  140  boys  7s  9d.  each,  how  many 
men  at  12s.  1  Id.  each  can  I  pay  with  the  same  money  ? 

3.  How  many  cart  loads  of  coal,  each  5  cwt.  16  lbs.,  can  be  supplied  from  a 
keel  of  20  tons  6  cwt,  lqr.  4  lbs  ? 

4.  Find,  by  practice  what  £19  13s.  9d.  per  day  will  amount  to  in  a  solar 
year  of  365  days  5  hours  4  minutes. 

5.  Paid  £43  15s.  for  35  sacks  of  oats,  each  weighing  20  stone,  what  must  I 
.give  for  4  cwt.  42  lbs.? 
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6.  If  the  tax  on  £570  16s.  6fd.  be  £38  Is.  1|1.,  how  much  is  thai  t   nthe 

pound  ? 

7.  If  204  men  build  a  wall  306  feet  long,  8  feet  high,  and  3  feet  thick, 
in  42  days  of  6  hours  each,  in  how  many  days  of  8  hours  each  will  188  men 
build  a  wall  6  feet  high  and  18  inches  thick  round  a  rectangular  inclosure 
whose  length  is  319,  and  breadth  97  feet? 

593369 

8.  Reduce   inl70f^  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  divide  it  by  ^  of  if. 

9.  Add  |  of  a  pound  to  T'a  of  a  guinea.  Into  how  many  shares,  each  \  of  a 
shilling  can  it  be  divided  ? 

10.  Eeduce  Z1\v  to  a  decimal,  and  divide  it  by  .3125. 

11.  What  is  the  interest  of  £36  13s.  4d.  for  three  years  13  weeks  at  S|  per 
cent,  per  annum  ? 

12.  If  I  gain  16  per  cent,  by  selling  98  yards  of  cloth  for  £23  13s,  8d.  what 
was  the  buying  price  per  yard  ? 

Female  Candidates  are  not  expected  to  attempt  any  of  the  following  questions. 

13.  A  diamond  shaped  kite,  2  feet  bioad,  and  4  feet  long,  is  covered  on  one 
face  with  gold  leaf,  which  is  sold  in  pieces  4  inches  square.  How  many  leaves 
does  it  take  ? 

14.  What  will  it  cost  to  paper  the  four  walls  of  a  room  whose  length  is  16  ft. 
9  in.,  breadth  15  ft.  8  in.  and  height  10  it.  6  in.,  at  9d.  per  square  yard  ! 

15.  A  gallon  contains  207*274  cubic  inches.  How  many  gallons  can  there 
be  in  a  tank  8*  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and  2|  feet  deep  (internal  measurement)? 

16.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  slate  tank  of  those  dimensions,  2  inches  thick 
at  2s.  a  square  foot  ? 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 


Males  and  Females. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


Section  I.      GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  name  its  boundaries,  the  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  chief  rivers  which  run  into  it. 

2.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  following  rivers  ?    State  the  direction  in  which 
they  run,  and  the  chief  towns  on  their  banks  : — 

Thames.  Clyde.  Shannon. 

Great  Ouse.  Forth.  Liffey. 

Trent.  Tay.  Suir. 

3.  Name,  and  (if  you  can)  show  in  a  map,  the  Mountain  Chains  of  ihe  South 
ot  Europe,  giving  heights  and  direction. 
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4.  Draw  a  map,  naming  rivers  and  seaports,  of  one  of  these  coast-lines  : 

(1).  From  Dublin  to  Cork. 
(2).  From  Gibraltar  to  Leghorn. 
(3).  From  Milford  Haven  to  Liverpool. 
(4).  From  Aden  to  Bombay. 

5.  In  what  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  may  cotton  be  grown  most  con- 
veniently for  the  British  market  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

6.  Draw  a  map  and  describe,  shortly,  one  of  these  islands  : 

(1).  Ceylon. 
(2).  Madagascar. 
(3).  Iceland. 
(4).  Newfoundland. 

7.  Describe  and  contrast  the  peninsulas  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  *'  Federals"  and  "Confederates"  in  North  America  ? 
Name,  and  as  far  as  you  can,  describe  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
States  in  each  division. 

N.JB.     The  following  questions  may  be  taken  by  Candidates  in  Scotland,  in  place 
of  those  marked  \,  2,  3,  #  4. : — 

1.  Explain  how  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  came  to  be  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

2.  What  was  the  most  powerful  Scottish  family  in  the  reign  of  James  V., 
and  how  did  it  affect  his  reign  ? 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  military  career  of  Montrose: 

4.  Describe,  briefly,  how  Scotland  has  been  affected  by  her  union  with 

.England. 

Section  II.      HISTORY. 

1.  State  what  you  can  of  the  Danish  invasion  of  England  under  Sweyn,  its 
cause  and  consequences. 

2.  Name  the  English  kings  who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Scotland,  and 
their  chief  battles,  with  dates. 

3.  Narrate,  with  dates,  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  one  of  these 
Sovereigns  : 

Henrv  II. 
Henry  VI. 
Henry  VIII. 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  one  of  the  following  persons  : — 

Agricola. 

Geoffrey   Chaucer. 
Thomas   Cromwell. 
Sir  Francis   Drake. 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France. 
Sir  John   Moore. 

5.  State  what  you  know  about  the  "Peace  of  Byswiok,"  the  "Peace  of 
Amiens,"  and  the  "  Peace  of  Tilsit." 
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f  twttples  aitir  ^mptti  nf  $)0plar  earaiianr 


A  few  years  ago  I  stood  up  to  deliver  a  Lecture  in  favour  of  Popular 
Education.  My  object  was  to  reconcile  the  Church  to  the  Minutes  of  1846. 
1  then  took  the  view  of  the  Government  against  the  Religious  Bodies.  I  now 
appear,  after  the  interval  of  a  few  years,  an  advocate  on  the  part  of  the 
Religious  Bodies  against  the  State.  But  whether  for  the  State  or  against  the 
State,  I  appear  now  as  I  appeared  then,  an  advocate,  upon  the  broadest  and 
highest  ground,  of  the  moral  and  mental  elevation  of  the  working  classes. 
I  maintain  still  what  I  maintained  then,  that  no  more  important  subject  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  State.  If  to  promote  internal  peace,  social  purity, 
and  national  progress  be  a  duty  as  paramount  as  to  protect  our  shores  from  a 
foreign  invader,  then  public  money  spent  upon  our  national  life  is  aa  well 
spent  as  upon  our  ships  of  war.  "When  an  insult  is  paid  to  our  national  flag, 
a  loud  and  angry  cry  is  heard,  and  millions  are  gladly  spent  to  wipe  away  the 
national  dishonour ;  but  what  dishonour  is  so  great,  what  stain  so  deep  can 
sully  a  nation's  flag,  as  a  wide-spread  ignorance  among  the  wealthiest  people 
of  the  earth,  and  the  grudging  of  a  million  of  money  upon  the  education  of 
the  working  class,  from  whose  sweat  the  nation's  wealth  is  drawn. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  yearned  towards  the 
productive  classes,  the  working  multitudes.  Hard-working  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  besotted  and  thoroughly  animal  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  British 
workman  was,  as  could  be  judged  by  his  habits  and  resort,  a  heathen.  A  loud 
cry  went  abroad  in  favour  of  his  better  condition.  Twas  then  a  far-seeing 
man — whose  name  I  need  not  mention — in  conjunction  with  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  then  Lord  President,  proposed,  and  the  country  adopted  a  system 


*  An  Address   delivered  to  the  Metropolitan   Church  Schoolmaster's  Association, 
Jan.  18,  in  London,  by  Rev.  C.  II.  Bromby,  M.A. 
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which  came  in  aid  of  voluntary  exertion.  By  this  system  the  parents  pay  one 
third  in  recognition  of  the  personal  benefit  which  their  children  receive,  the 
guardians  of  religion  pay  their  third  to  secure  their  right  of  superintendence, 
and  the  State  its  third,  accepting  in  the  up-hringing  of  the  poor  in  habits  of 
industry  and  virtue  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  detection,  suppression  and 
punishment  of  crime.  Time  and  experience  may  well  be  expected  to  suggest 
improvements.  Parliament  has  a  right  to  complain  that  its  grant,  whatever 
be  its  amount,  is  too  large,  if  it  does  not  secure  its  maximum  of  good  ;  but  rash 
and  crude  legislation  upon  a  subject  involving  the  sympathy  of  the  religious 
bodies  and  the  well-being  of  the  millions,  which  if  it  fails  mutt  alienate  that 
sympathy,  and  throw  back  the  humanization  of  those  millions,  must  be 
deprecated  with  all  the  earnestness  and  indignation  which  philanthropy  can 
express.  We  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  position  of  men  upon  a  stage-coach.  If 
we  are  going  too  fast,  pray  tighten  the  reins  ;  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wants  to  pass  on  one  side,  draw  gently  to  the  other,  but  in  the 
name  of  common  safety,  let  us  not  have  a  coachman  who,  seeing  a  ghost  upon 
the  road,  suddenly  pulls  up  his  horses,  throws  off  his  customers,  and  upsets  his 
coach. 

I  shall  remember,  in  all  that  I  say,  that  you  have  expressed  the  honourable 
wish  that  I  should  advocate,  not  your  cause,  but  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Thus  tied,  I  can  speak  nothing  in  defer.ee  of  the  analogy  of  your  vested 
interests  and  those  of  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  or  of  the  civilians,  although  quoad 
your  augmentation  grant,  you  are  as  much  a  servant  of  the  State,  paid  by  the 
State,  and  examined  and  appointed  by  the  State,  as  any  of  them.  1  am  not, 
however,  prevented  by  your  restriction,  from  drawing  an  analogy  which  has  to 
do  with  personal  claims  only  as  they  are  involved  in  the  public  advantage. 
The  Times  a  few  weeks  ago  had  a  fine  article  about  the  postal  service.  To 
secure  for  commeroe  the  benefits  of  a  rapid  communication  between  this 
country  and  America,  benefits  which  have  since  received — by  the  saving  of 
£1000  in  the  matter  of  the  Trent — a  remarkable  illustration  since,  the  Cunard 
line  of  steamers  were  supported  by  subventions  from  the  State.  By  the  same 
subventions,  given  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  we  maintain  our 
rapid  communication  with  India.  Withdraw  these  subventions,  trust  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  English  commerce  will  sustain  an  irreparable 
damage.  So,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Schools  of  England  were  presided  over  by  the 
halt  and  the  sickly  and  the  incapable.  The  great  necessity  was  a  superior  class  of 
teachers.  To  lure  them  from  the  more  remunerative  fields  of  labour  subsidies 
were  promised  by  the  State.  Recal  those  subsidies,  and  you  infallibly  go  back 
to  the  ancient  state  of  things,  when  old  men  were  placed  over  children  as 
soon  as  they  were  incapable  of  contending  with  the  pigs  and  the  crows. 

The  working  of  the  existing  system  has  now  been  before  the  country  suffi- 
ciently long  to  test  its  merits  or  its  shortcomings.  Those  merits  are  so  trans- 
parent that  not  only  school-managers  and  inspectors,  but  the  Commissioners, 
relying  even,  over-cautiously,  upon  independent  sources  of  evidence,  are 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  them.  It  has  given  such  an  impulse  to  elementary 
Education  that,  within  a  few  short  years,  almost  every  important  parish  has 
its  school,  a  model  of  neatness  and  order.    The  improvement  in  the  school's 
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internal  life  corresponds  with  its  improved  appliances.  "  We  hare,"  witness 
the  Commissioners,  *'  strong  testimony  to  the  marked  superiority  of  inspected 
over  uninspected  schools."  The  system  has  "established  a  good  type  of 
education."  And  not  only  so,  but  a  good  senior  class  must  raise  the  standard 
of  the  lower.  That  solitary  champion,  Dr.  Vaughan,  once  Master  of  Harrow, 
must  know  that  the  present  system  the  Commissioners  acknowledge,  whatever 
be  the  shortcomings  of  the  lower  classes,  has  "  quickened  the  intellectual 
activity  and  raised  the  condition  of  the  whole  school."  I  submit  that  this 
result  is  more  important,  not  perhaps  in  the  bread  and  butter  point  of  view, 
but  as  a  philanthropist  should  view  it,  than  the  mere  mechanieal  readiness  to 
read  and  write.  The  Commissioners,  however,  bear  witness  that  the  lower 
classes  halt  behind  the  senior,  but  they  expressly  allow  that  this  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Schoolmaster.  If  they  had  taken  longer 
time  they  would  perhaps  have  said  "  scarcely  at  all.."  The  senior  classes 
represent  almost  exclusively  the  children  of  the  uprising  workmen  ;  in  the 
lower  predominate  the  offspring  of  the  sunken  and  the  sinking,  the  wandering 
and  the  drunken.  But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  impalpable  results,  the  moral 
and  religious  influences  which  have  spread  over  tlie  children  of  the  poor,  that 
the  Commissioners  bear  the  most  unhesitating  testimony.  Their  words  are, 
u  This  most  important  function  of  the  public  schools  is  that  which  they  best 
perform." 

Incalculable,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  benefits  which  Society  owes  to  the 
Educational  Minutes  of  1846.  Faults  there  may  be,  nevertheless,  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  overlook,  and  which  it  is  no  bad  time,  perhaps,  to  examine 
and  to  remove  ;  but,  considering  the  interests  involved,  let  it  be  done  with  no 
ruthless  hand.  For,  see  how  this  tree  has  grown.  It  has  struck  intocountles3 
roots;  it  shelters  30  many  in  its  wido-spread  branches,  that  while  we  prune  it, 
we  must  not  rudely  uproot  it.  Last  autumn,  the  garden-dresser  came,  yet  not 
with  the  kindly  pruning-knife,  but  with  the  desolating  axe.  Ho  is  not  the 
owner,  but  the  servant.  John  Bull,  at  a  distance  (for  he  was  deer-stalking  at 
the  time  in  Scotland)  halloo^  out,  as  John  Bull  knows  how,  his  most  earnest 
remonstrance ;  and  though  the  axeman  may  wink  at  the  boy  who  bore  the  axe, 
and  say, — "  0,  he  will  be  soon  tired  with  hallooing,"  nevertheless,  the  axe 
has  been  laid  aside  till  the  owner  shall  judge  for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  at  least  better  off  than  the  distressed  birds  in  the  "  Battle 
of  the  Bards,"  — 

lC  At  the  first,  as  when 

From  some  great  oak,  his  goodliest  branch  is  lopped, 

The  little  noisy  birds,  that  built  about 

The  foliage,  gather  in  the  gap  with 

Shrill  and  querulous  curiosity." 

The  little  birds  may  well  bo  querulous,  but  lot  us  be  thankful  that  the  goodly 
oak  branch  is  not  yet  lopped,  though  the  ugly  cord  and  the  threatening  axe  of 
the  back  .voodsman  still  are  there. 

It  will  now  be  our  duty  to  examine  the  pleas  which  havo  been  advanced  for 
the  revolutionary  change. 

First.— We  are  told  that  the  intention  has  been  to  distribute  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  over  a  wider  area. 

Practical  men  have  pronounced  that  its  authors  will  be  grievously  disappointed. 
I  must  nevertheless  allow,  that  by  granting  Certificates  to  raw  boys  of  eighteen 
in  rural  schools,  without  passing  through  a  normal  school,  the  lax  permission 
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may  bring  into  connexion  with  the  Council  Office  a  certain  per-centage  of  such 
schools.  But  on  what  terms  ?  By  committing  a  mixed  school  to  the  care  of  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  whose  very  inability  to  pass  the  examination  for  Queen's 
Scholarships,  independently  of  his  age,  is  a  strong  a  priori  evidence  of  his 
unfitness. 

But,  with  a  little  more  patience,  the  present  system  would  have  proved  its 
power  of  self-expansion.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  supply  had 
reached  the  demand  in  places  where  the  stipends  are  larger  than  in  villages,  and 
the  excess  of  supply  must  then  have  come  in  help  of  poorer  districts.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Jame9  Shuttleworth  has  a  strong 
case  against  the  innovators.  He  has  a  right  to  say  to  those  who  charge  upon 
his  system,  that  it  has  not  reached  the  poorer  localities, — "  The  supply  has 
scarcely  met  the  demand  elsewhere.  Wait  a  little ;  as  soon  as  it  does,  the 
system  then  will  spread.  The  normal  school  is  simply  a  spring.  The  stream 
has  been  flowing  so  far  into  a  reservoir  deep  rather  than  wide,  and  as  soon  as 
the  reservoir  is  full,  the  water  will  overflow  its  banks,  and  will  widen  for  the 
next  ten  years,  even  as  it  has  deepened  for  the  last  ten."  Sir  James  may  be 
right  or  wrong  in  this  expectation,  but  time  only  can  prove  him  wrong,  and  the 
time  of  the  proof  was  close  at  hand. 

Sometimes  this  plea  for  the  New  Code  assumes  another  shape.  We  hear  it 
said  that  it  will  take  from  the  richer  districts  and  give  to  the  poorer.  It  how- 
ever leaves  the  relation  hetween  the  poor  and  rich  districts  just  where  it  found 
it.  Bethnal  Green  will  become  no  better  off  than  before; — nay,  it  will  be 
changed  much  for  the  worse.  And  for  this  simple  reason  that  there  the  popu- 
lation is  more  migratory,  the  children  are  more  neglected,  the  parents  are  more 
reckless,  the  clergy  more  over-worked,  and  treasurers  less  likely  to  be  found 
to  run  the  risk  of  insolvency,  than  in  the  West  End.  It  is  not  for  the  interests 
of  the  populous  and  destitute  that  the  Code  attempts  to  provide,  but  for  the 
interests  of  the  scattered  rural  parishes.  It  is  not  the  interests  of  the  neglected 
herds,  whom  the  luxury  of  modern  society  thrusts  from  its  presence  into 
invisible  purlieus,  where,  lost  to  sight  and  sympathy,  they  sink  lower  and  lower 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  upon  whose  unseen  existence  the  comforts  of  the 
rich  nevertheless  depend;  it  is  not  of  tin if  claims  that  the  New  Code  is  the 
advocate  ;  but  it  is  the  cause  of  the  apathetic  farmer  and  the  landed  proprietor, 
the  man  who  owns  entire  parishes,  drawing  from  them  his  thousands  of  pounds, 
contributing  his  twenty  shillings,  which  the  New  Code  espouses.  If  the 
wealthy  landowner  would  do  his  duty,  if  he  would  contribute  one  per  cent,  to 
the  education  of  his  poor  tenants'  children,  just  £10  for  every  £1000  he  draws, 
then  the  work  of  education  in  such  schools  would  spread  without  the  cost  of  a 
penny  to  the  funds  of  the  nation.  With  thi3  conviction,  I  do  protest  against 
a  policy  which  comes  in  aid  sometimes  of  recreant  opulence,  and  sometimes  of 
a  lukewarm  rural  clergy,  and  in  its  effort  to  supplement  the  shortcomings  of 
the  rural  districts,  will  bring  ruin  to  the  schools  of  thickly-populated  localities, 
which,  under  the  present  system,  are  just  able  to  make  two  ends  meet. 

The  second  popular  plea  on  behalf  of  the  change  is  that  it  will  distribute  the 
teaching  power  more  equably  over  the  whole  school.  That,  in  other  words,  it  will 
check  the  tendency  ot  a  master  to  devote  himself  to  his  more  advanced  children. 
The  masters  deny  the  charge.  The  progress  of  their  elder  class,  they  say,  is 
due  to  their  regularity  of  attendance.  Moreover,  they  justly  maintain  that 
their  advancement  advances  the  whole  school.  They  are  the  type-class  ;  lower 
it,  and  you  lower  the  whole  school.  It  is  they  that  raise  the  general  standard, 
they  quicken  the  whole  school  life,  they  leaven  the  whole  lump ;    and  the 
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careless  and  the  irregular,  whom  no  pains  of  the  master  can  force  up  to  the 
mechanical  standard,  are  nevertheless  polished  anil  sharpened  by  the  general 
intellectual  tone.  And  even  if  the  charge  of  neglect  can  be  substantiated,  if  it 
is  not  due  to  the  neglect  or  preference  of  the  Inspector  more  than  of  the 
master,  still  the  remedy  proposed  will  fail.  The  tendency  of  the  mechanical 
examination  will  be  to  produce  children  who  can  read  without  understanding 
but  aloud,  instead  of  children  who  can  read  for  their  own  amusement,  and  in 
silence.  A  child  whose  intelligence  is  quickened,  is,  in  reality,  more  educated, 
though  he  cannot  read  or  write,  than  those  children  who  find"  their  type  in  the 
Bradford  workhouse.     A  witness  before  the  Commissioners  says; — 

"  By  far  the  best  specimen  which  I  met  with,  was  in  the  Bradford  workhouse.  I  found 
three  boys  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  read  fluently  a  ditiicult  portion  of  the 
1  Times,'  of  which  they  could  not  understand  a  line.  When  they  came  to  a  long  word,  they 
went  steadily  and  unerringly  through  it  by  the  syllables." 

Ave  these  the  children  whom  we  want  to  multiply  ;  children  whose  words 
are  limited  to  their  daily  wants,  whose  stunted  intellects  and  dormant  fancy 
will  never  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Preacher,  or  the  imagery  of  Holy  Writ  ? 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  reading  that  is  intelligible,  and  that  which  is 
intelligent.  The  one  may  be  mastered  in  a  year;  the  other  is  scarce  among  the 
better  classes,  and  taxes  the  highest  powers  of  the  gifted  Teacher.  Believe  me, 
it  is  the  lov3  and  the  habit,  and  not  the  mere  art  of  reading  which  it  is  important 
to  cultivate.  Without  understanding,  there  will  be  no  love  of  reading  ;  and 
without  the  love  of  reading,  the  habit  and  the  art  will  soon  die  out. 

George  III.  of  pious  memory,  wished  every  child  in  his  kingdom  to  he  able 
to  read  the  Bible.  But  to  read  it  will  be  little,  unless  it  be."  understanded"  of 
the  reader.  Take  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  The  Old  Testament,  says 
Max-Miiller,  contains  raoro  than  5,600  words,  and  the  ordinary  peasant's 
vocabularly  contains  about  400.  It  is' possible  that  he  may  have  some  idea 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  400  more  ;  but  with  his  knowledge  of  words  limited  to 
800,  there  is  no  wonder  tint  he  makes  little  way  with  a  Book  which  demands 
the  knowledge  of  above  5000. 

A  few  yours  ago,  theoretical  Educationalists  demanded  for  popular  Schools 
the  teaching  of  common  thing?,  and  the  rage  was  amusingly  popular.  But 
what  more  common  thing,  I  ask,  is  there  in  human  life, — what  more  common 
want  in  human  experience  is  there  than  the  power  of  language  ?  It  is  the 
vehicle  of  everything  which  ennobles,  gratifies,  elevates.  It  knits  together 
man  with  man  at  the  present  time,  it  links  man  with  the  history  and  the 
thoughts  of  generations  past,  and  from  another  world  it  bears  the  glad  tidings 
•  :  0 •>  >d  things  to  come.  Where  but  in  his  school  is  the  child  of  the  artizan  to 
extend  his  vocabulary,  so  that  it  shall  be  to  him  something  more  than  the 
lowing  of  the  cow  or  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  ?  something  more  than  the 
language  of  buying  and  selling,  eating  and  drinking,  till  he  dies  ? 

To  prevent  what  is  called  the  pretentiousness  of  Teachers,  the  advocates  of 
the  change  will  take  their  stand  upon  the  principle  of  "  paying  for  results." 
As  this  will  be  the  grand  question  at  issuo,  I  feel  bound  to  look  at  it  candidly 
from  the  statesman's  point  of  view.  He  will  tell  us  that  he  is  far  from  under- 
valuing that  religious  training  and  all  those  mora!  influences  which  distinguish 
at  this  moment  the  English  Elementary  School.  He  will  tell  us  that  he  does 
not  dospiso  (far  from  it)  tho  quickening  effects  of  our  oral  and  collective 
teaching  upon  the  mental  and  moral  perceptions  of  a  child,  but  then  thesj 
results  aro  too  incommensurable  for  me  or  for  Parliament  to  test. 
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We  statesmen  therefore  must  pass  from  the  sciences  to  the  arts.  You  take 
care  of  the  sciences,  including  religious  and  moral  discipline  in  the  term;— we 
will  take  care  of  the  arts.  The  three  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  finger- 
arilhmetic  are  just  those  arts  that  we  can  conveniently  test.  .But  I  answer 
that  it  is  just  because  the  true  educational  influences  are  too  subtle  to  be  weighed 
or  measured,  that  we  object  to  the  test  proposed.  The  higher,  the  more  social, 
the  holier  are  those  influences,  the  more  imponderable  do  they  become.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  answer,  "  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  these  imponderable  results  ;" 
for  discouraged  they  will  practically  be.  The  true  products  of  education  will 
be  at  a  discount,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  multiply  the  products 
that  are  purely  artificial.  To  save  a  child  from  hunger,  almost  the  stealing  of  a 
loaf  is  a  venial  offence  against  the  law.  And  just  like  starving  men,  poor 
schools  will  grasp  at  the  public  money  lest  they  die  ;  and  if  it  does  become  a 
question  of  a  life-struggle,  such  grasping  will  be  sanctified  as  a  self- preserving 
instinct. 

The  entire  success  of  the  present  system  has  depended,  and  all  success  must 
depend,  upon  the  harmony  between  the  Council  Office  and  School-managers. 
The  friends  of  education,  those  who  are  paying  for  it  in  their  own  behalf,  and 
on  behalf  of  those  who  wont  pay,  and  who  cannot  be  reached  without  a  rate, 
those  who  are  spending  time  and  money  upon  the  work,  are  equally  interested 
with  the  State  in  securing  attention  upon  the  most  elementary  subjects.  Many 
of  us  would  welcome  a  Minute  which  would  withhold  all  Government  help 
from  a  School  where  neglect  of  the  rudiments  was  proved.  Many  of  us  would 
like  to  see  Examiners  chosen  from  the  elite  and  most  experienced  Teachers, 
who,  for  this  purpose,  should  act  under  the  Inspectors  as  their  superiors.  The 
arrangement  would  go  far  to  check  the  preferences  and  pretentiousness  of 
Inspectors,  and  to  prevent  that  neglect  of  lower  subjects  which,  wherever  it 
has  occurred,  is  more  due  to  the  error  of  a  young  Inspector  than  of  the  Master, 
for  the  Master,  depend  upon  it,  will  infallibly  be  found  to  prepare  for  what  the 
Inspector  will  require.  The  Code  might  have  found  ample  opportunity  for 
honest  revision,  if  revision  was  its  object.  It  might  issue  a  peremptory  order 
to  the  Inspectors  for  individual  examinations,  not  however  for  the  sake  of  a 
capitation  payment,  which  is  vicious  in  principle,  but  with  the  view  of  checking 
what  I  have  called  the  pretentiousness  of  the  Inspector,  and  of  ascertaining 
more  correctly  the  average  excellence  of  a  School.  The  Code  might  withhold 
a  proportionate  part  of  both  augmentation  and  capitation  grant?,  upon  reported 
failure  in  regard  to  School-apparatus,  School-discipline,  or  School-teaching.  It 
might  allow  provincial  centres  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  Central  Office  ; 
it  might  recall  the  present  capitation  grant,  which  is  only  a  fungus  upon  the 
Minutes  of  1846,  and  re-distribute  it  for  the  sole  encouragement  of  rural  and 
night  Schools.  It  might  postpone  the  age  at  which  Pupil  Teachers  should  ho 
apprenticed,  and  diminish  the  cost  by  diminishing  the  number  who  would  be 
more  effective— by  being  older.     All  this  it  might  do,  and  we  might  thank  it. 

It  might  gradually  try  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Scholarships  to  Normal 
Schools.  All  this  it  might  do,  but  let  it  not  make  experiments  which  were 
made  long  enough  before  1846.  Let  it  refuse  new  protections,  but  let  it  not 
remove  those  that  exist.  Let  it  allow  as  much  free-trade  as  possible  under  wise 
limitations,  but  let  us  not  trust  its  unaided  operations  in  a  department  wheie 
it  has  been  proved  and  so  long  found  wanting. 

In  the  late  discussions  it  has  been  too  much  assumed  that  the  State  is  helping 
to  do  the  work  of  the  School-managers,  instead  of  the  School-managers  doing 
the  work  of  the  State,    Dr.  Vaughan  and  the  Daily  News  demand  for  the 
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"State  the  right  to  3ay,  "  what  I  give,  I  choose  to  give  as  the  reward  of  success 
in  teaching  the  rudiments.  Teach  what  you  like  with  your  own  money.  My 
gift  shall  be  bestowed  in  this  particular  department."  The  State  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  contributor  who  can  claim  the  right,  like  a  crotchety 
squire,  to  prescribe  what  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  taught,  and  what  shall 
not.  Its  contribution  does  not  purchase  the  privilege  of  constant  dictation  in 
matters  that  belong  to  the  province  of  School-managers.  Such  a  claim  is  both 
unjust  and  impolitic.  As  a  contributor  of  one-third,  its  accidental  influence  is 
immense,  because  without  that  third  the  school  would  in  many  cases  be  closed. 
By  that  influence,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  used,  schools  have  been  built, 
appliances  secured,  and  an  able  body  of  teachers  introduced,  in  the  space  of  a 
very  taw  years.  It  follows  that  what  was  powerful  in  one  direction  will  be 
powerful  in  another;  once  let  the  Council  Office,  with  all  its  influential 
machinery,  descend  from  the  higher  position  it  has  hitherto  held,  and  take  the 
manufacturer's  low  view  of  education,  and  educutiou  will  be  degraded.  The 
sentence  "  I  will  pay  for  no  other  but  these  subjects  of  instruction"  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  "  I  care  for  none  other  but  these."  Now  one  single  addition 
to  the  phrase  would  indicate  the  right  policy  and  reconcile  all  parties;  and  it 
is  this,  "  I  will  care  for,  and  I  will  pay  for  no  other,  if  1 find ',  through  my 
servants  the  Inspectors,  that  these  are  neglected?' 

To  my  mind  the  grand  and  suicidal  error  of  the  New  Code  consists  in  this 
that  it  sacrifices  to  some  abstract  theories  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
practical  men.  If  the  system  is  to  work,  as  it  has  worked,  deepening  and 
widening,  the  State  and  Schoolmanagers  must  be  at  one  again  in  their  view  of 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  national  education.  It  must  regard  it  as  its  own 
special  mission  not  to  depress  the  standard  of  the  School-manager,  but  to  raise 
it.  It  must  re-adopt  those  very  views  which  itself  had  propagated,  that 
Education  seeks  to  teach  the  man  of  labor  not  only  how  to  get  his  living,  but 
how  to  spend  his  life,  how  to  exercise  every  faculty  which  an  impartial  Creator 
has  given  him.  This  is  worthy  of  a  great  and  free  State,  to  re-declare  in  the 
latter  days  the  words  of  the  Creator,  "Let  there  be  light?"  and  of  this  light 
let  there  be  no  monopoly.  It  is  my  will  that  there  be  a  body  of  educators  who 
can  train  as  well  as  teach,  who  can  educate  as  well  as  instruct  and  help  the 
working  masses  to  their  birth-right,  and  cheer  their  life  of  monotonous  labor, 
and  teach  them  something  of  the  refinement,  which  should  distinguish  notmaa 
from  man,  but  man  from  brute — 

"  Not  for  this  (says  Tennyson) 
Was  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common  earth 
Moulded  by  God,  and  temper'd  with  the  tears 
Of  angels,  to  the  perfect  shape  of  man." 

Has  the  old  question  como  round — 

"  "What  has  the  working-man,  forsooth,  to  do  with  mental  culture  and  the 
sweets  of  poetry  ?"  I  say,  The  more  monotonous  his  life,  the  more  essential 
is  the  antidote— 

That  thro'  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
They  hear  in  their  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 
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Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

I  have  said  nothing  upon  the  discouragement  of  religions  teaching.  I 
honestly  believe  there  has  been  no  intention  of  producing  this  result,  but  I 
do  believe  that,  nevertheless,  with  the  degradation  of  the  whole  School  the 
religious  life  will  be  degraded.  "Where  the  opportunities  exist,  successful 
efforts  will  be  used  for  maintaining  the  present  standard  of  religious  training. 
"We  are  told  that  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  ministers  of  religion  to  suppose  that  a 
regard  to  pecuniary  profit  will  endanger  religious  teaching.  In  all  well- 
circumstanced  schools  it  is  a  libel ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  parishes  with 
6,  or  8,  or  10,000  souls  under  the  care  of  one  clergyman,  and  him  perhaps  old 
or  sickly,  or  incapable,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  religious  teaching  will  be 
committed  to  the  hands  of  a  Master  who  will  take  the  school  as  an  adventure, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  suffers,  will  that  active  sympathy  of  the  reli- 
gious public  be  alienated,  without  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  told  us  the  whole 
school  system  must  fail.  The  only  hope  would  be  then  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
Depress  them,  lower  their  standard,  contract  the  period  within  which  the 
embryo  Schoolmaster  receives  those  influences  which  make  him  capable  of 
awakening  a  religious  life  in  his  future  School,  and  the  great  zeal  which  the 
religious  public  have  felt  towards  the  parochial  school  will  rapidly  abate. 
There  is  something  which  no  money  of  the  State  can  purchase,  but  which  no 
action  of  the  State  must  be  permitted  to  discourage.  It  is  something  which 
cannot  be  defined.  It  is  the  spiritual  life  of  the  school.  It  is  awakened  by 
the  Teacher  who  has  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  missionary  spirit 
in  our  Training  Schools,  where  for  two  years  he  is  brought  under  those 
influences  which  come  from  contact  with  men  of  higher  tastes  and  devoted 
lives. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  Normal  Schools.  If  payment  by  results, 
and  not  the  degradation  of  education  be  the  object  proposed,  why  is  the  dead- 
liest blow  aimed  against  Institutions,  which  emphatically  and  entirely  are  paid 
in  proportion  to  ascertained  results?  Let  me  for  a  short  time  examine  their 
altered  prospects.  Whatever  be  their  faults  or  merits,  they  have  directly 
grown  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  Office.  I  do  not  think  that 
now  the  syllabus  of  instruction  is  too  ambitious  in  its  character,  or  too  wide  in 
its  range,  but  be  that  syllabus  what  it  will,  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  State.  In 
the  gradual  formation  of  this  syllabus  the  Training  Colleges  often  against  their 
better  convictions  acquiesced.  The  system,  whatever  it  is,  the  Council  Office 
made  it,  and  the  Council  Office,  and  it  alone,  is  responsible.  But  on  a  sudden 
a  New  Minute  comes,  without  warning  either  directly  from  the  Office,  or 
indirectly  through  the  Inspectors,  and  that  Minute  from  the  Central  Office 
declares  that  all  which  that  Central  Office  has  itself  done  is  wrong!  I  need 
not  reproduce  my  evidences  of  the  ruin  threatened  to  these  institutions,  as  they 
remain  unanswered  in  my  published  letter  to  Earl  Granville.  I  need  not 
repeat  the  evidence  that  the  blow  directed  against  the  Training  Schools  i3  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  so  defiant 
that  it  becomes  morally  imperative  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  ascertain, 
before  the  New  Code  shall  become  law,  which  is  right,  the  Code  or  the 
Commissioners. 
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I  confess  that  my  gravest  suspicions  ore  awakened  when  I  look  at  the  Code 
as  it  deals  with  the  Training  Colleges.  When  its  prosperity  is  rudely  assailed, 
and  all  its  material  supports  one  after  another  withdrawn,  I  am  forced  against 
my  will  to  suspect  a  deliberate,  though  I  do  not  doubt  conscientious,  purpose  of 
degrading  the  whole  educational  standard.  Compare  the  views  entertained  in 
Prussia,  and  expressed  in  the  Prussian  Law,  respecting  the  object  proposed  by 
their  Normal  Schools — "  The  training  of  men,  sound  in  mind  and  body  ;  the 
inculcation  of  religious  sentiments,  and  of  the  Pedagogic  spirit  which  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  them.  To  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  primary 
schools  must  be  added  just  and  extensive  views  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  of 
the  rearing  of  children  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  different  branches."  I  ara 
bound  to  say,  that  since  the  Prussian  Government  has  endorsed  these 
enlightened  views,  a  re-action  has  taken  place  in  that  country,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  tulers  have  been  infected  by  the  spirit  of  Prussian  re-action.  But 
I  ask  the  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  in  the  steps  of  a  monarch  and  his  advisers,  who  are  abjuring 
the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  retracing  their  steps  towar/Is 
absolutism  ?  If  so,  a  possible  outburst  of  revolutionary  anger  in  that  land  may 
teach  us  our  folly  some  day.  It  is  probable  that  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  listen  again  to  some  plausible  objections,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
glance  at  them.  If  the  three  Its.  are  the  first  and  last  of  a  child's  education,  I 
grant  that  our  machinery  is  ridiculously  disproportionate.  A  primer — a  Joyce, 
and  an  old  dame  or  a  bankrupt  tailor,  comprise  all  the  school  expedients  that 
are  requisite.  But  if  a  two  years'  course  of  residence  be  necessary  for  securing 
these  results,  which  the  Prussian  law  has  so  well  enunciated;  then  subjects  of 
study  must  be  supplied.  It  is  possible  that  the  curriculum  at  first  was  too 
extended,  but  for  this  the  Council  Office,  not  the  Training  Colleges,  is  respon- 
sible, and  the  constant  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  deepen  rather  than 
to  extend.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  clap-trap  argument  that  questions 
ore  proposed  at  the  examinations  which  would  puzzle  the  members  of  the 
House.  But  is  that  saying  much  ?  I  do  not  surely  reflect  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  member,  when  I  say  that  men  who  have  been  drilled  in  a 
given  text-book  upon  a  subject  proper  to  a  Normal  School  should  beat  the 
JVI.P.  who  had  never  seen  that  text-book.  Again  we  shall  hear  that  the  Normal 
School  system  has  created  so  advanced  a  race  of  Teachers  as  to  demand  a 
corresponding  advance  of  salary.  Such  blunder  violates  the  first  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  advance  of  salary  is  only  a  proof  of  the  improved 
market  value  of  the  article.  But  no  improvement  in  the  article  itself  will 
raise  its  value,  if  there  be  no  demand  for  it  ?  If  the  demand  shall  fall  because 
the  article  is  either  too  fine  for  its  work,  or  its  supply  is  too  fast  for  such 
demand,  then  its  market  value  will  fall,  and  nothing  will  prevent  it. 

Canon  Girdlestone,  in  the  Times,  has  complained  that  the  pay  of  the  good 
Schoolmaster  is  larger  than  the  pay  of  the  Curate.  The  argument  is  good  as 
between  Curates  and  Canons,  but  it  foils,  as  he  applies  it,  either  in  a  moral  or 
political  view.  If  Curates  are  underpaid,  shall  we  double  the  scandal  by 
underpaying  our  Schoolmasters  ;  or  shall  we  not  rather,  from  the  equitable  remu- 
neration of  the  Schoolmaster,  become  the  most  eloquent  pleaders  for  that 
underpaid  workman  of  the  Church— the  Curate?  To  estimate  the  amount  of 
the  Schoolmaster's  stipend,  we  must  learn  the  market  prices  of  labour.  It  has 
been  the  disgrace  of  our  country  that  the  work  et  the  Schoolmaster  has  boen 
worse  paid  than  the  lowest  of  all  intelligent  work.  The  disgrace  is  in  part 
wiped  away.     Still   a  skilled  artisan,  a  workman  in  a  factory,  a  valet  of  a 
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Church  Dignitary,  may  be  better  paid  than  the  Schoolmaster  is,  and  we  pay  him 
not  one  farthing  more  than  the  rival  bidders  in  the  labour-market  make  necessary. 
If  the  office  ot  the  Schoolmaster  had  the  honor  paid  to  it  that  is  its  due,  as  the 
ministerial  office  bas,  men  would  seek  it  for  the  honor's  sake,  and  I  know  of  no 
cheaper  way  of  securing  the  very  best  men  for  the  work  than  to  do  that  which 
the  New  Code  does  not  do — elevate  it  in  public  esteem.  But  to  do  this,  we  must 
look  upon  the  master  no  longer  as  a  mere  machine,  a  teacher  of  multiplication 
tables  and  rote  catechisms — but  a  man  who  can  awaken  thought,  who  can 
genialise  the  character  of  a  young  child,  impress  his  heart  and  mould  his 
history,  who  can  start  the  young  immortal  on  his  road  in  life,  crush  the  germ 
of  evil  within  his  soul,  draw  out  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  depress  the  animal 
and  strengthen  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  parts  of  his  nature. 

Let  my  argument  proceed.  If  it  is  clear  that  the  change  proceeds  from  a 
change  of  view,  not  in  the  Public  but  in  the  Administration,  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  real  education,  to  what  is  the  change  due  ?  The  authors  of  that 
change  observe  the  tender  age  at  which  the  child  leaves  the  School,  and  then 
either  despair  of  his  detention  or  jistify  his  absence. 

The  error  is  that  the  Code  despises  the  day  of  small  things,  because  it  is  small, 
and  instead  of  manfully  grappling  with  the  tendency  of  the  labor-maik»t  to 
curtail  the  miuerably  short  School-life,  it  cowardly  succumbs.  Instead  of 
interposing  a  paternal  hand  between  the  child  and  the  market,  it  forgets  that 
this  is  a  child  of  the  State  as  well  as  a  child  of  labor,  and  hands  it  to  its  grinding 
tyranny.  But  smitten  with  some  relentings,  it  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  night- 
school,  and  iu  this  department  of  its  effort  let  ns  pay  honor  where  honor  is  due. 
A  secondary  system  of  Education  is  the  great  want  of  this  productive  country. 
To  secure  efficient  night-schools,  I  would  even  allow  the  suspension  of  the 
afternoon  school  attendance.  A  system  of  night-schools  would  facilitate  what 
I  have  long  advocated,  a  voluntary  half-time  scheme.  But  night-schools  to  be 
what  they  should  be,  must  not  be  places  to  teach  the  A,  B,  C,  to  young  men, 
who  should  have  learnt  them,  as  children,  but  to  expound  to  the  intelligent 
artizan  the  principles  of  his  handicraft.  It  was  only  last  week  that  one  of  the 
very  largest  ship-builders  in  England,  at  Liverpool,  declared  that  the  old 
mechanics  20  years  ago  would  be  entirely  unfitted  for  the  work  of  his  iron-ship 
yards. — "  The  conditions  of  labor  now  requires  intelligence.  Skill  was  to  be 
had  in  the  workshops,  but  intelligence  must  be  brought  there  too.  And  where 
must  this  intelligence  be  produced,  if  not  in  the  School  ?  If  the  '  Revised 
Code '  would  arrest  this  intelligence,  they  must  say  to  the  Government  that 
this  Code  must  be  altered — must  be  itself  revised — that  it  was  not  the  interest 
of  the  poor  man  only  that  was  at  stake,  but  those  employments  on  which  the 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  this  country  so  much  depends." 

And  from  engineering  I  pass  to  agricultural  mechanism.  In  November  last, 
prizes  were  competed  for  at  Sevenoaks,  for  models  of  agricultural  implements 
made  by  labourers.  There  were  seven  competitors.  One  exhibited  a  complete 
wagon,  another  an  improved  horse-shoe,  others  a  horse-hoe,  a  bean-rake,  and  a 
couch-rake,  and  the  whole  displayed  considerable  skill  and  inventive  talent. 
The  farmers  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  one  of  them  after  dinner  said,  (but  I 
lay  no  stress  upon  its  being  after  dinner),  "  I  think  it  a  most  conclusive  answer 
to  those  who  maintain  that  labourers'  children  are  too  highly  educated,  for  I 
have  always  found  the  want  of  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill  one  of  my 
greatest  difficulties.  And  now  that  mechanical  appliances  to  agriculture  are 
continually  on  the  increase,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  labourers  as  well 
as  ourselves  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill." 
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These  are  honorable  testimonies.  The  interests  of  political  and  social 
economy  demand  that  we  shall  go  forward,  not  backward.  A  few  years 
ago  blank  ignorance  rose  in  arms  against  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
and  now  half-truths,  expressing  themselres  in  strikes,  threaten  to  transfer 
our  commerce  to  Belgium,  Prussia,  or  Denmark.  The  discovery  of 
steam  takes  away  from  our  natural  advantages.  Now  raw  material  is  easily 
transferred  to  another  land,  and  if  superior  skill  and  intelligence  is  brought 
there  to  work  upon  it,  we  cannot  long  expect  to  retain  our  commercial  pre- 
eminence. Every  day  discoveries  tend  to  equalise  the  advantages  of  natural 
production.  We  are"  now  in  a  transition  state,  and  unless  you  can  stop  that 
flying  locomotive,  which  laughs  and  screams  at  the  barge  upon  the  canal  at  its 
aide,  unless  you  can  bury  in  oblivion  the  secret  which  carries  a  message  from 
London  to  Paris,  over  land  and  under  water,  before  the  old  carrier  could  saddlo 
his  horse,  it  will  not  do  to  make  our  calculations  as  if  we  were  living  in  a  drowsy, 
sleepy  age,  if  we  would  compete  with  France,  with  Belgium,  with  America. 

The  question  has  been  asked — Why  is  a  New  Code  wanted  1  I  have  not 
heard  a  satisfactory  reply.  Has  the  House  of  Commons  ever  once  grudged  the 
Grant  ?  Have  the  Sanballats  of  Parliament  ever  ventured  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  vote  ?  Has  the  Royal  Commission  pronounced  the  present 
system  a  failure  ?     Where  is  the  "  worm  in  the  bud  ?*' 

If  I  may  venture  upon  the  delicate  and  dangerous  work  of  analysing  human 
motive,  I  will  dare  to  remind  you  that  there  is  a  class  of  mind,  not  the  highest 
class,  which  is  apt  to  feel  undue  contempt  for,  and  to  count  as  nothing, 
that  small  amount  of  knowledge  or  of  culture  which  can  be  reached  by  the 
working  classes.  It  is  unfortunate  if  this  infirmity  of  the  learned  shall  come 
in  contact  with  the  administration  of  Public  Education.  It  is  the  infirmity  of 
shortsightedness  which  cannot  see  afar  off,  and  lacks  the  sympathy  essential  for 
success.  It  is  as  though  the  millionaire  who  invests  his  £50,000  every  year, 
should  ridicule  the  £10  or  £15  which  the  artizan  husbands  in  the  Savings' 
Bank,  and  yet  the  prosperity  of  this  country  and  its  true  conservatism  depends 
far  less  upon  the  colossal  fortunes  of  the  few  than  upon  the  multiplication  of 
these  little  capitals  invested  by  the  many.  It  is  not  the  pelting  thunder-shower, 
but  the  gentle  rain,  composed  of  countless  drops,  that  fructifies  the  earth  ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  of  the  investments  of  mental  as  of  material  wealth.  Giants 
in  learning  may  despise  these  little  increments  to  the  power  of  the  nation, 
but  a  wise  Legislature  will  regard  them  as  the  best  contributions  to  the  nation's 
real  strength.  It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  nations,  like  travellers,  should,  at 
this  age  of  the  world,  advance  by  the  light  of  single  stars  breaking  through  the 
cleaved  firmament  with  solitary  splend  >r,  and  the  whole  firmament  besides  be 
enwrapped  in  darkness.  It  is  His  will  that  that  firmament  be  swept  clean  by 
His  own  breath,  and  filled  with  the  brightness  of  10,000  smaller  lights.  Wo 
need  Rulers  to  recognise  this  truth,  and  monopoly  shall  cease,  and  tho  School- 
master shall  do  his  noble  work,  and  the  sturdy  artizan  shall  ask  help  from  a 
paternal  government,  to  claim  his  privilege  as  a  Christian,  and  his  birth-right 
as  a  man. 

But  what,  we  are  asked,  of  the  expenses  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  stirring  age, 
and  to  carry  out  the  views  of  an  enlightened  government.  Shall  a  nation  like  this 
be  frightened  by  the  present  prospect  of  expense  ?  It  is  easy  to  scare  the  timid 
with  big  figures.  £800,000,  and  it  may  in  a  few  years  reach  a  million !  But 
big  figures  are  a  game,  ray  friends,  in  which  two  can  play.  Tho  money  spent 
upon  intoxicating  beverages,  reaches  annually  seventy  or  eighty  millions; 
and  the  expenditure  upon  gaols  and  upon  poor  houses  is  still  inoro  startling  ; 
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and  yet  British  senators  will  cry  "  hear,  bear,"  when  they  arc  told  that  perhaps 
a  million  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  required  for  doing  the  Teetotallei's  work,  and 
diminishing  those  vast  and  unproductive  sums  which  are  spent  upon  poor- 
houses  and  gaols,  and  which  make  no  contribution  to  a  nation's  strength.  Big 
figures  indeed  !  The  British  Parliament  is  alarmed  because  the  vote  for  edu- 
cation may  reach  a  million!  To  spread  civilization  among  the  multitudes,  to 
infuse  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  intemperance  and 
crime,  it  will  be  necessary,  it  seems,  to  add  just  one  million  to  seventy  millions, 
the  present  taxation  of  the  countiy.  Big  figures !  Shall  this  great  country 
which  reposes,  not  upon  her  glittering  swords  and  those  expensive  armaments 
kept  up  in  other  countries,  less  for  defence  than  to  keep  down  the  people ; — 
shall  this  country,  I  ask,  whose  safety  rests  upon  the  intelligence,  the  content- 
edness,  the  prosperity  of  her  working  masses,  expend  nine  millions  on  her 
poor-houses,  and  upon  her  army  twenty-four  millions,  and  grudge  just  one  odd 
million  more  upon  strengthening  the  very  foundations  of  her  present  ami  future 
glory.  0  !  it  is  sad  to  find,  that  an  appeal  is  being  made,  it  may  be  unconsciously 
made,  to  old  prejudices,  which  were  thought  for  ever  silenced.  True  to  the 
call,  class  jealousies,  which  had  retired  into  corners,  have  come  out  to  bask 
themselves  once  more  in  popular  favour.  A  tongue  has  been  given  to  an  army 
of  little  opponents,  who,  in  their  secret  hearts,  hate  and  fear  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes,  but  who  had  been  shamed  into  obscurity  at  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day.  And  I  ask  myself  what  is  the  honest  object  ?  Have  our  rulers 
discovered  that  the  voluntaries  are  right  after  all  ?  Must  the  economical  law  of 
demand  and  supply  operate  henceforth  in  the  departments  of  philanthropy? 
Well,  then,  let  us  at  least  be  consistent.  The  pauper  must  soon  starve  for 
want  of  bread,  and  we  shall  save  at  least  nine  millions  there ;  and  und*r  the 
operation  of  this  law  not  only  must  the  augmentation  grant  to  the  Teachers  be 
pronounced  an  error,  as  we  are  told,  but  every  form  of  subsidy  to  Schools  is>  a 
political  blunder,  and  every  School -committee  is  an  unpardonable  impertinence. 
But  if  the  title  of  the  Code  be  the  index  of  its  principles  ;  if  revision  of  the 
Old  Code,  demanded  by  time  and  experience,  be  the  real  object  at  which  it  aims, 
its  authors  will  meet,  with  help,  not  obstruction,  I  promise  them,  from  the 
promoters  of  Education.  If  the  change  were  one  of  mode  of  payment,  and 
not  of  amount,  and  its  authors  can  shew  that  there  is  no  intention  of  lowering 
the  Teachers'  position,  or  of  disappointing  his  reasonable  expectations,  that  the 
profits  to  be  reaped  are  still  there,  but  to  be  reaped  in  more  direct  proportion  to 
energy,  skill,  and  fidelity,  such  a  change  will  not  alarm  the  great  body  of 
Schoolmasters,  nor  alienate  the  sympathy  of  Managers.  Some  alterations,  some 
new  safeguards  may  be  required,  but  they  are  all  matters  of  detail,  easily  and 
amicably  to  be  arranged.  Let  the  New  Code  be  withdrawn,  and  we  promise  to 
accept  them.  Shall  we  be  asked  what  are  our  propositions?  — It  is  for  the 
Council  Office  to  propose,  not  for  us.  We  are  respectfully  ready  to  advise. 
But  the  great  principle  for  which  I  contend,  and  for  which  we  all  must  contend, 
even  as  one  man,  is  this — the  intellectual  aid  social  status  of  the  Teacher.  The 
country,  I  trust,  will  make  up  its  mind  on  this.  I  ana  not  speaking  now  of  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question.  I  will  even  allow  that,  if  the  public  interests 
require  it,  the  promises  which  have  induced  100U  of  our  best  Teachers  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  work  of  Education,  may  he  broken  without  compensation.  I 
put  my  argument  simply  thus  :  if  you  repudiate  these  promises,  you  will 
degrade  the  Teacher;  you  are  adopting  the  most  un-eeonomical  system  (for 
where  there  is  social  status,  men  care  less  for  money  payments)  ;  you  wilJ 
commit  the  blunder  of  paying  money  over,  without  control,  into  the  hands  of 
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School-mar,nger3.  And  are  you  really  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  adopting 
this  pet  principle  of  paying  for  what  you  call  "results?"  Will  not  the 
Managers  of  hard-pressed  Schools  turn  round  and  aay,— "If  I  can  produce 
results,  what  rinht  have  you,  the  State,  the  keep  back  the  pay,  because  my 
Master  is  not  certificated"?  What  right  have  you  to  shackle  me  with  any 
conditions  at  all  ?  Results  are  result?,  and  my  School  shews  them."  To  my 
mind,  the  argument  will  be  irresistible.  Before  its  power,  Certificates  and 
Normal  Schools,  and  School-machinery  must  gradually  give  way  to  the  cry  of  a 
complete  free-trade  in  the  holy  work  of  Education.  "  You  ask  for  results,  and 
here  they  are  ;  give  me  the  money  ;"  and  then  how  long  will  it  be  before  Master 
and  boy,  Inspector  and  Vice-President  of  Education,  will  be  just  so  many  pins 
and  wheels  of  the  most  hard  and  inhuman  machinery  ?  Nay,  the  Pupil  Teacher 
system,  the  Normal  School  system,  and  the  fostering  system  of  the  State, 
must  give  way  to  a  system  of  adventurers,  who,  without  character,  without 
capacity,  can  produce  their  marketable  products  like  pots  and  porcelain. 

The  battle,  my  friends,  is  approaching.  We  are  not  the  combatants,  but 
most  interested  spectators.  If  the  enemy  be  they  who  honestly  wish  to 
remove  defects  in  the  existing  system,  they  are  enemies  only  in  garb.  We 
hail  them  as  allies.  We  welcome  them  with  the  hand  of  brotherhood.  But  if 
they  form  alliance  with  the  advocates  of  popular  ignorance,  God  protect  our 
nation  then  !  Farewell  then,  those  pictures  of  the  future  with  which  we  have 
beguiled  our  fancy  !  Farewell  mental  activity,  cheerful  looks,  bright  attention, 
and  other  results  of  moral  discipline  in  our  schools ;  farewell  a  meeting  of 
English  teachers  like  this,  men  of  thoughtfulness,  high  purpose,  and  holy 
faith.  Other  men  must  take  your  places.  Mechanical  pedagogues,  who  to 
force  the  children  to  the  standard  of  the  three  Rs,  must  call  back  the  rod  and 
the  ferrule,  those  instruments  of  torture  which  enlightened  teachers  had 
discarded.  Other  men,  not.  you,  will  be  wanted  now.  Men  to  teach  words 
not  things,  sounds  not  realities. 

The  moment  men  begin  to  rule  by  the  rod,  they  dispel  the  atmosphere  of 
morality.  We  had  thought  the  present  results  had  proved  our  poliuy  light. 
But  though  all  denominations  agree  in  keeping  up  the  delusion,  though  In- 
spectors and  Royal  Commissioners  fell  into  it  with  open  eyes,  some  deep 
mysterious  Power  has  detected  that  we  are  wrong  !  We  had  thought  the 
question  to  be  answered  was  "  how  to  secure  fit  men  to  whom  to  entrust  tho 
best  interests  of  the  multitude."  But  if  the  enemies  of  Education  are 
appealed  to,  men  who  have  done  nothing  directly  in  helping  tho  work;  if  they 
who  pay  nre  not  the  men  to  govern  ;  then  make  way,  men  of  progress  give 
way;  give  way  ye  men  of  nobler  and  higher  impulses,  you  are  told  you  are 
not  wanted,  you  may  carry  your  services  elsewhere.  The  idea  of  Education 
informing  the  mind,  expanding  the  heart,  ennobling  the  character,  purifying 
thought  and  reeling,  is  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date.  Tho  British  Parliament 
is  an  utilitarian  and  practical  body,  and  prefers  to  scatter  over  the  land  men  of 
less  ambitions  aim,  who  will  treat  children  as  so  much  marketable  stock 
in  trade,  form  their  estimate  of  their  mission  by  the  pennies  they  can  equeeze 
from  the  little  ones — men  without  high  purpose,  without  sympathy,  without 
heart — a  generation  of  tho  earth,  earthy — who  will  rise  up  and  mock  every 
fond  but  blighted  hope  of  practical  Christianity. 

But  wo  have  better  faith  in  a  Cabinet  which  still  holds  a  Russell  or  a 
Lanedowne,  and  still  more  in  tho  broad  heart  of  the  British  Parliament.  They 
know  that  duty  and  self-interest  are  seldom  far  apart. 


/ 
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You  cannot  pay  with  money 

The  million  sons  of  toil, 
The  sailor  on  the  ocean, 

The  peasant  on  the  soil, 
The  laborer  in  the  quarry, 

The  hewer  of  the  coal, 
Your  money  pays  the  hand 

But  it  cannot  pay  the  soul. 

You  gaze  on  the  Cathedral 

Whose  turrets  meet  the  sky, 
Remember  the  foundations 

That  on  earth  and  darkness  lie  ; 
For  were  not  those  foundations 

So  darkly  resting  there, 
Yon  towers  up  could  never  soar 

So  proudly  in  the  air. 

These  lessons  will  be  taught  us  soon  by  the  Great  International  Exhibition 
The  great  Prince,  whom  the  nation  sadly  mourns,  and  to  whose  genius  and 
patriotism  that  testimony  to  popular  progress  is  owing,  well  knew  the 
sentiment  in  the  sequel  to  the  verses  I  have  read  ; 

The  workshop  must  be  crowded 

That  the  palace  may  be  bright, 
If  the  ploughman  did  not  plough 

Then  the  poet  could  not  write.  „ 

Then  let  every  toil  be  hallowed 

That  man  performs  for  man, 
And  have  its  share  of  honor 

As  part  of  one  great  plan. 

Let  us  show  our  thankfulness  that  we  have  escaped  war  with  America,  by 
spreading  the  true  blessings  of  peace ;  let  the  Press  cease  to  lash  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  into  a  quarrel  or  war  with  our  own  brother ;  let  us  save  from 
the  millions  spent  on  fleets,  some  thousands  for^  the  working  multitude, 
on  whose  foundation  England's  future  must  rest.  Let  her  but  rest  there — 
upon  her  intelligent  operatives,  and  the  union  of  her  people,  then  while  the 
curse  of  slavery  is  avenging  itself  across  the  waters,  England  need  not  fear 
either,  tyranny^from  without,  nor  insurrection  from  within,  and  tke  boast 
which  Shakespeare  wrote  in  King  John  shall  not  be  an  idle  one  now — 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms 
And  we  shall  shock  them,  nought  shall  make  us  rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 
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SYLLABUS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  MALE  CANDIDATES  FOR 
CERTIFICATES  WILL  BE  EXAMINED  DECEMBER  8,  1SG2.  (FOR 
FIXED  SUBJECTS  SEE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER,  1859). 


First  Year. 

Holy  Scripture. — The  text  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

English  Grammar. — A  passage  from  the  chapters  on  "  The  King's 
Prerogative,"  in  "  Warren's  Extracts  from  Blackstone,"  or  Part  II.,  chapter 
3,  from  Sir  J.  Herschell's  "  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy." 

Geography. — Asia. 

Second  Year. 

Holy  Scripture. — The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians. 

English  Grammar.  —  To  paraphrase  a  passage  from  Book  IV.  Milton's 
u  Paradise  Lost,"  or  Shakespeare's  "  King  John." 

Alternate  Subjects. — English  Literature,  "Bacon's  Essays,"  and  three  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  viz.,  "  Hamlet,"  "  Macbeth,"  and  second  part  of  "  Henry  IV." 

Latin.—"  Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico,"  and  *'  Virgil,"  Mn.  I. 

syllabus  for  female  candidates. 

First  Year. 

Holy  Scripture. — Deuteronomy  ;  St.  John's  Gospel. 

English  Grammar,  Ssc—Y.  Book,  Cowper's  "Task,",  or  Goldsmith's 
"  Traveller''  and  "  Deserted  Village"  (together). 

Second  Year. 

Holy  Scriptures. — Espistle  to  Phillippians  and  Epistle  of  St.  James. 
English   Grammar,  &c.  —  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  I.  ;    or    "  Wordsworth's 
Excursion,"  Book  I. 
Geography.  — Africa. 
School  Management. — 1.  To  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 

2.  To  answer  questions  in  writing  on  the  following  subjects. 

a.  The  different  methods  of  organizing  an  elementarv  school. 

b.  The  form  of,  the  mode  of  keeping,  and  of  making  Returns  from 
School  Registers. 

3.  Questions  of  moral  discipline. 

Note. — Only  a  per  centage  of  the  marks  to  which  this  paper,  as  a  written 
exercise,  would  be  entitled,  will  bo  given  in  the  case  of  those  students 
who  do  not  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  mistress  of  the  Practising 
School  or  other  officer  responsible  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the 
students  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  countersigned  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  college,  stating  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  aptitude  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  candidates  as  practical  teachers. 

Vocal  Music  (Male  and  Female). — No  paper  will  be  given  to  any  candidate 
who  fails  to  produce  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  principal,  that  she  "  has  such 
an  amount  of  musical  skill,  vocal  or  instrumental,  as  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  children  to  sing.  Acting  teachers  who  are  candidates  must  produce 
a  similar  certificate  from  some  competent  person,  such  as  the  organist  of  their 
church. 
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SOLUTIONS    OP    QUESTIONS    SET   AT    EXAMINATION    FOR 
QUEEN'S   SCHOLARSHIPS.     (See  Last  Number.) 


(1) 


(5) 


(a)  a~~(a~b)  x—ab 
x-  —  (a  +  b)  x+ab 

xl—  ax  +  bx  —  ab 

a'~—ax  —  bx+ab 

—  x  (x~a)  +  &  (x—a)  _  x  +  b 
x  (x—a)  —  b  (x—a)      x—b 

(b)  J      -  -1 *~3 

a-1         2#  +  2         2cc2+2 

_    x+3    _    x-Z 
2a?3— 2       imf+2 

_  12x*+4x  _3x*  +  x 
4x » —  4  #4  —  l 


,  a:'-!+2a;?/       #■ 


#  +  2/       x+y    x'+y* 

__x  (x-\-2y)      x'z       (x-y)  (x+y) 

x+y      'x+y'        W+jfi 
__x*  (x+2y)  (x-y) 
(x+y)  (**+y«) 

(a)     /4ft?  -    /807«  -f  /g^i 
3=;  V9a;aX5a:—  t/l6**x5*  +   /aax5* 
=  3xJ  5x  —  4#\/5a7  +  a\Jo~x~ 
=  a  4'bx  —  x  4  bx  =  (a  — #)  Voa? 

a?+a:4  y*  +  a;*  y* 

5      1  1      1  1-2 

—  a;4  2Z4,  —  x2  y®  —  x*  y* 

a*  2/    +  x*  y*  +  y 

*  +  '#*£  + 


(6) 
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(c)     Ut ZJ  —  ?_V  ~1    (multiplying  numerator  and  denominator 

1-^-1  2 

by  numerator)  zz  ^  —  1. 


(a)    *±?   _  3^-1    _   3,   =  H^ 
2  20  5 

IOf+30— 3a;+l  -61  =  44—4* 

11*=77 

.-.*  =  7 

ih)      2*   -  **±*   =   6-^lL3 
V  x-5  6 

6x~  —  30x-9.r— 15  =  6x*-4Zx+65 
4*  =  80 
.'.  x  =  20 
(c)    sr  =  a—  4^ax-\-x- 
yf'Aax+x*  =  a  —  x 
2ax+x*  =  ai—2ax  +  x'i 
4ax  =  a'1 

a2  a 

~~ia  ~~  4 

(7(        Let  3a;  and  x  be  sums  each  had  at  first ; 

Then  Zx— 150,  what  A  had  after  giving  150  to  B  ; 
and  x+  150,  what  B  had  then 
.  * .  by  the  problem 
3r-150=  \  0*4-150) 
6x—'S00  =  2x+ioO 
.  • .    Zx  =  750 
or  x  =  250 


A  NEW  YEARS'  ADDUESS. 


Dear  Fellow  Teacher,— I  desire  with  my  whole  heart  to  wish  you  a  Happy 
New  Year,  and  I  have  asked  permission  to  do  so  through  the  Quarterly  Paper. 
I  am  limited  as  to  spaco,  or  I  know  not  where  my  theme  would  lead  me. 
What  sort  of  a  Happy  New  Year  do  I  wish  you  ?  Worldly  prosperity,  health, 
domestic  comfort  .friendship,  the  cxcrcisa  of  a  pure  conscience,  tho  favour  of 
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God,  enduring  patience,  unconquerable  perseverance  ;  all,  more  than  all,  these 
things  would  I  wish  you,  and  having  done  so  I  would,  as  your  old  friend  and 
fellow-labourer,  inquire,  how  gets  on  the  work  ?  You  know  my  deep  interest 
in  what  you  are  doing.  This  New  Code  depresses  me,  and  I  fear  it  will  depress 
you  ;  yet  why  should  it  do  so?  It  is  man's  work,  and  we  are  the  servants  of 
the  Lord.  It  may  affect  us  in  time  :  let  us  take  care  that  it  does  not  do  more. 
Let  it  be  our  care  to  be  zealously  affected  in  our  own  good  cause,  let  no  outward 
circumstances  affect  our  zeal.  Is  not  that  cause  good  which  instructs  the 
ignorant,  transfoims  the  vicious,  raises  the  depraved,  inspires  with  new  tastes 
the  corrupt  and  evil?  Is  not  that  cause  good  which,  like  the  Gospel,  deals 
with  the  sinner ;  and  like  its  Author,  showers  down  blessings  on  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men  ? 

What  is  zeal?  "  The  fire  of  the  soul,"  from  "  Zetes  "  (Greek)  "  to  burn 
much,"  Zeal  goes  beyond  devotedness  in  some  important  points.  Devoted- 
ness  means  literally  the  conduct  of  one  under  a  vow  for  accomplishment  of 
some  purpose.  The  devoted  teacher  is  one  with  vows  self-imposed,  given  up 
to  one  thing.  It  is  "  zeal,"  however,  which  gives  birth  to  devotedness,  and 
imparts  living  energy  to  the  character.  The  command  of  others,  or  careful 
superintendence,  may  produce  devotedness,  but  it  cannot  give  zeal.  Why  is  it 
we  have  so  little  zeal  amongst  teachers  ?  We  have  activity,  diligence,  industry, 
and  even  skill,  then  why  not  zeal  ?  We  have  hands  and  heads,  and  why  not 
hearts?  Amidst  learning,  activity,  outside  show,  self-satisfaction,  where  is 
zeal  ?  My  dear  fellow-labourers,  stir  yourselves  up,  remember  "  It  is  good  to 
be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing." 

The  fervant  love  and  desire  of  zeal  imparts  animation  to  the  dull,  energy  to 
the  slow,  and  diligence  to  the  idle.  In  short,  it  rouses  into  activity  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  How  little  many  people 
are  aware  that  it  is  their  own  want  of  zeal  which  creates  all  their  difficulties. 
How  little  do  they  feel  that  zeal  is  a  fire  which  burns  up  the  combustibles  of 
which  difficulties  are  composed.  That  it  knows  |no  cessation  till  its  objects  are 
accomplished  or  proved  impossible.  Do  get  "  zeal,"  God  will  give  it  you. 
"  Ask  and  you  shall  have."  lL  our  office,  important  as  it  is  in  itself,  without 
zeal  sinks  almost  into  insignificance.  Look  at  the  effect  of  zeal  on  the 
Corinthian  Christians  (3  Cor.  ix.  2).  It  provoked  very  many  to  Christian 
liberality.  Look  at  and  emulate  the  zeal  which  Popery  exhibits;  Loyola, 
Benedict,  Dominic,  Francis,  nay,  all  the  founders  of  ancient  fraternities  were 
men  of  zeal, — enthusiasts,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  them.  Would  that  the 
cause  of  Christian  education  had  many  such  enthusiasts.  If  we  come  down  to 
modern  times,  see  what  zeal  led  Howard  to  achive  for  the  degraded  felon, 
Wilberforce  for  the  poor  slave.  Look  at  the  noble  men  and  women  who  are 
now  living  and  moving  amongst  us.  Does  not  burning  zeal  lead  their  feet  to 
the  rescue  ot  the  outcast,  their  hands  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  ?  And  do 
you  not,  ought  you  not,  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  teachers  of  rasged 
schools,  teachers  of  reformatories,  to  join  this  glorious  band,  and  to  be  fired 
with  the  same  zeal.  The  young  are  in  jour  keeping.  Will  you  not  "  haste 
to  the  rescue."     Truly  may  we,  as  teachers,  say  with  the  poet— 

"  While  carnal  men,  with  all  their  might, 

Earth's  vanities  pursue ; 
How  slow  the  advances  which  we  make, 

With  heaven  itself  in  view.*' 
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Shall  we  not  go  on— and  say  / 

M  Inspire  our  souls  with  holy  zeal, 
Great  God  !  our  love  inflame." 

If  I  were  to  take  the  zealous  men  of  Scripture,  the  subject  would  be  inexhaus- 
tible- 
Doubtless  you  have  often  in  thought  considered,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
our  Saviour,  singlehanded,  expelling  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple, 
and  ascribed  their  flight  to  the  operation  of  conscience,  to  a  regard  to  the 
authority  of  a  Prophet,  to  the  control  which  Jesus  possessed  over  men,  or 
perhaps  to  his  divinity  ;  but  the  Apostle  ascribed  it  to  none  of  these,  but  to  his 
zeal.  The  prophet,  by  a  singular  figure,  tells  us  that  "He  was  clad  with  zeal 
as  with  a  cloak.  It  is  striking  also  that  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  ascribed  to  the  same  principle,  '•  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
(Isa.  ix.  7.)  As  the  prophet  beheld  the  scenes  of  coming  times,  the  incarnation, 
the  character,  work,  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  he  cries,  "  The  zeal  of  tho 
Lord  of  hosts  shall  perform  this."  In  the  same  manner,  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian,  and  the  deliverance  of  Zion,  are  said  to  be  accomplished  by  "  the 
zeal  of  the  God  of  Israel."     (2  Kings  xix.  31.) 

Teachers,  if  in  carrying  out  your  great  work,  you  would  command  iufiuence, 
if  you  would  be  sustained  under  difficulties,  if  you  would  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  be  zealously  affected  in  your  good  work  ;  be 
clad  with  zeal.  In  a  word,  let  the  mind  of  Jesus  be  in  you.  Be  ye  imitators 
of  Christ :  then,  indeed,  you  have  a  happy  new  year. 

ROBERT  DUNNING. 


[THE  NECESSITY  OF  INCULCATING  ON  CHILDREN  THE  DUTY 
OF  PRIVATE  PRAYER. 


There  is  no  subject  which  more  requires  the  investigation  and  direction  of 
the  Christian  teacher  than  the  custom  of  her  children  with  respect  to  private 
prayer.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  does  not  meet  with  the  attention  its  import- 
ance demands.  A  few  hints,  suggestsd  by  an  examination  of  a  school  on  this 
point,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  onr  Quarterly  Paper..  The  firsc  step  to 
be  taken  is  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  true  nature  of  prayer,  to  lead  them 
to  understand  that  it  is  not  merely  repeating  a  set  form  of  words  in  which 
neither  the  mind  nor  heart  concern  themselves.  They  may  say  their  prayers 
and  yet  not  pray.  Before  there  can  be  real  prayer  there  must  be  desire,  there 
must  be  faith  in  the  Being  addressed  as  one  who  hears  and  answers  prayer. 
There  must  be  some  knowledge  of  their  own  state,  and  some  feeling  of  want. 
They  must  approach  the  mercy  seat  in  the  position  of  a  beggar,  yet  with  tho 
confidence  of  a  child.  To  such  a  view  of  prayer  a  judicious,  earnest  teacher, 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  bring  her  pupils,  if  she  herself  is  a  praying  Christian, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  pouring  out  her  heart  to  her  heavenly  Father, 
of  relieving  her  burdened  conscience  bv  the  confession  of  sin,  and  of  pleading 
her  wants  in  a  Saviour's  name.    But  children  need  not  only  to  learn  what  it 
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is  to  pray,  but  also  help  in  the  act  itself.  A  teacher  must  ascertain,  therefore,) 
what  prayer  each  child  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  adding  to  it  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  and  supplying  a  better  when  in  any  respect  the  customary  one  is 
wrong,  encouraging  all  to  add  something  of  their  own,  according  to  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  the  day.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  elder  children 
use  their  own  words,  such  was  found  the  case  in  the  school  above  alluded  to, 
and  to  aid  them  in  so  doing  a  few  hints  have  been  drawn  up  for  their  guidance, 
which  are  appended  to  these  remarks,  and  which  it  i3  hoped  may  prove  a 
suggestive  guide  to  other  teachers. 

HINTS  FOil  PRIVATE  PRAYER. 

Before  you  kneel  down  think  seriously  of  what  you  are  about  to  do. 

Endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  Great  God,  your  heavenly  Father, 
to  whom  you  are  going  to  speak.  Address  Him,  therefore,  with  reverence,  but 
also  with  Jilial  confidence;  remember  what  you  are,  a  poor  helpless  dependant 
sinner,  and  come  with  humility,  offering  up  your  poor  prayers  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  as  our  great  High  Priest,  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us.  Think  of  your  faults,  of  what  is  wrong  in  your  disposition,  or  in  what 
yon  have  thought,  said  or  done, and  ask  for  forgiveness,  not  only  generally, but 
for  each  particular  sin,  then  beg  of  God  to  give  you  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  in  His  strength  you  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  your  sinful  feelings 
and  practices.  Stir  up  yourself  to  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  many  mercies- 
you  enjoy,  naming  them,  and  thanking  God  for  each  and  all  of  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessing3.  Then  pray  for  your  relatives  and  friends,  pleading  for 
for  what  they  especially  need  under  any  particular  circumstances  ;  also  seek 
blessings  for  all  who  are  set  over  you  ;  your  parents,  teachers,  ministers,  rulers, 
&c.  Conclude  by  a  doxolojry  or  ascription  of  praise  to  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  »,be  Holy  Ghost. 

"We  would  just  add,  in  addition  to  these  directions,  a  few  words  of  advice  in 
conclusion  :  Expect  the  blessings  you  have  asked  for,  look  for  them,  wait  for 
them,  and  when  received  thank  God  for  his  goodness  in  hearing  and  answering 
your  petitions. — Educational  Paper  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society. 

E.  MAYO. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


A  correspondent  sends  the  following  questions,  which  we  reprint  with  brief 
replies  :— 

I.  In  the  sentence  "  Foul  Craven  !  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,"  what  is  the  case  of 
the  word  "  Craven  ?" 

It  is  called  by  the  grammarians  the  u  nominative  of  address*,*'  not  because 
it  is  really  the  nominative  in  the  sense  of  being  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
but  because  we  have  no  other  phrase  to  express  the  relation  which,  in 
Latin,  is  called  the  vocative  case. 

II.  Parse  the  word*  in  italics  in  the  following  sentences  :  — 

(a)  Allt\\o,  opportunities  I  had  of  displaying  heroism  are  gone. 
Ad.     An   adjective  of   quantity,  qualifying    "opportunities."     Not   a 
pronoun,  as  it  simply  qualifies,  but  does  not  represent  a  noun. 
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Displaying.  A  verbal  noun  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  "  of ;" 
'but  retaining  the  force  of  an  active  verb,  and  as  such  governing  "  heroism" 
in  the  objective  case. 

(a)  "  Let  me  proceed."  There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  this 
sentence.  If  it  is  addressed  to  another  person,  and  means  "  permit  me  to 
proceed,''  then  it  is  to  be  parsed  thus — 

Let.  Contracted  active  verb,  imperative  moor],  2nd  person,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  "thou  "  or  "you"  understood. 

•'  Me."  Personal  pronoun,  singular, number,  1st  person,  objective  case, 
governed  by  "  let." 

Proceed.  Weak  neuter  verb.  Infinitive  mood,  governed  by  the  verb 
"  let,"  but  without  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  according  to  the  special  rule 
relating  to  the  verbs  "  bid,  dare,  need,  make."  &c. 

But  if  the  sentanee  is  addressed  by  the  speaker  to  himself,  then  it  must 
be  treated  as  follows  : — 

Let.  Auxiliary  verb  of  mood,  \  A  weak  neuter  verb,  impera- 
marking  the  imperative.  f  tive    mood,    1st.    person,    singular 

Proceed.  Principal  verb,  being  I  number,  having  for  its  subject 
in  the  infinitive  governed  by  "let."  /  "  me." 

Me.  A  personal  pronouu,  &c,  as  before  ;  but  nominative  in  meaning 
although  objective  in  form. 

(c )  "  Good  works  being  neglected,  devotion  is  false." 

Works.  Common  noun,  neuter-  gender,  plural  number,  nominative 
absolute. 

Being.     Auxiliary  of  voice,  mark-  \ 
ing  the  passive.  f       "Weak  passive  verb.     Incomplete 

Neglected.   Principal  verb,  or  com- 1  participle, 
plete  participle.  j 

Observe  here  that  the  proposition  lies  in  the  words  "  devotion  is  false  ;' 
the  other  four  words  merely  constitute  an  adjunct  or  appendage  to  the 
sentence,  Hence  '"works"  is  not  strictly  the  nominative,  as  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  any  assertion  ;  butgarnmarians  give  it  the  name  of  *;  nominative 
absolute,"  to  mark  its  exceptional  character.  Whenever  nouns  or  pronouns 
are  followed  by  a  participle,  and  stand  in  neither  the  subjective,  possessive, 
or  objective  relation  to  a  sentence,  the  phrase  "  nominative  absolute  "  is 
used. 

(d)  "  Whosehonsv  is  that  ?  My  brother's.  Who  lives  in  it?  My 
brothers  and  sisters." 

WJiose      Interrogative  pronoun,  possessive  case. 

Who.      Intel  ingiitive  pronoun,  nominative  ease. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  all  the  parsing  of  which  the  words  are  capable. 
The  number  and  gender  can  only  be  lold  from  the  context,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  attributes  ot  the  words  themselves.  Nevertheless, it  is  usual  to  say, 
that  *' whose"  is  singular  numbeijaud  masculine  gender,  because  it  agrees 
with  '*  biuther  ;"  and  that  "  who  "  is  plural  number,  and  common  as  to 
gender,  because  it  agrees  with  "  brothers  and  sisters."  Only  it  is  to  be 
lemembered  that  as  there  is  nothing  in  iho  forms  of  the  words  "  who  " 
and  "  whose  "  to  distinguish  number  or  gender,  the  agreement  is  logical 
only,  and  not  gi ammatical. 

(e)  "It  becomes  the  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown." 
Throned.     An  adjective,  qualifying  "  monarch."     It  is  formed  like  a 

participle ;  and  if  it  be  so  considered  it  is  a  verbal  adjective,  derived  from 
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the  verb  "  to  throne."  But  adjectives  are  sometimes  formed  from  nouns  by 
the  terminative  dov  ed,  as  "  monied,  talented,  gifted,  storid,  neat-handed." 
Some  -writers  protest  against  these  forms  as  barbairsms  ;  but  as  they  have 
been  admitted  into  our  literature  they  cannot  well  be  disallowed.  They 
must  be  treated  as  noun-adjectives,  which  simulate  a  participial  formation. 
"Throned"  may,  therefore,  be  parsed  in  thi3  way. 
Better.  An  adverb  of  degree,  qualifying  the  verb  "  becomes." 
Than.  A  conjunction,  used  to  introduce  an  adverbial  sentence  of 
comparison. 

Crown.  Common  noun,  neuter  gender,  singular  number,  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  "  becomes  "  understood.  '•  It  becomes  the  throned  monarch 
better  than  his  crown"  (becomes  him). 

III.  Should   nouns   under  any  circumstances    have  "person"   assigned   to 
them?     Thus,  "Mary!  you  are  obedient."     Is  " Mary  "  in  the  2nd  person  ? 

There  is  no  harm  in  giving  the  1st  or  2nd  person  to  nouns,  when  they 
are  clearly  in  opposition  with  pronouns  of  either  person  in  the  sentence  ; 
thus, — "I  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you."  Paul  and 
prisoner  are  in  the  1st  person  ;  and  all  nouns  in  the  vocative  or  nominative 
of  address  may  be  said  without  error  to  be  in  the  2nd  person.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  person  is  an  attribute  of  pronouns,  not  of  nouns  ;  and  there  are 
very  few  cases  in  which  it  is  of  any  use  to  specify  the  person  of  a  noun 
at  all. 

IV.  Do  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  (J  and  thou,  we   and   you) 
agree  in  gender  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  relate  ? 

Pronouns  of  the  1st  and  2nd  person  never  have  the  grammatical 
distinction  of  gender  in  any  language.  Distinctions  of  gender  are  needed 
rather  in  speaking  about  persons  than  to  them  ;  and  no  distinctive  word 
is  ever  required  to  mark  the  gender  of  the  speaker.  Hence  the  only 
agreement  in  gender  between  pronouns  of  the  1st  or  2nd  persons,  and  the 
nouns  for  which  they  stand,  is  a  logical  not  a  syntactical  agreement. 
Nevertheles,  it  is  usual  (with  this  reservation  J  to  assign  gender  to  such 
pronouns  when  the  context  shows  it.  Thus,  in  the  sentences  quoted  in 
No.  III.,  the  word  "  you"  would  be  called  feminine,  as  agreeing  with 
"Mary;"  and  the  word  "  I"  masculine,  as  agreeing  with  "  Paul."  But 
strict  grammar  does  not  recognise  the  distinction  of  gender  in  these  cases- 
at  all. 

V.  How  is   an   idiomatic  auxiliary  to   be  distinguished  ?    and   is   it   ever 
equivalent  to  the  emphatic  form  ? 

Observe  the  structure  of  the  sentences— (1)  1  do  write.  (2)  Do  I  write  ? 
(3)  I  do  not  write.  In  all  these  cases,  and,  indeed,  whenever  do  or  did  is 
an  auxiliary,  the  word  is  used  idiomatically  ;  not  to  odd  anything  to  the 
meaning  of  the  verb,  but  simply  because  it  is  convenient  to  have  an 
auxiliary.  In  English,  if  we  want  (1)  to  emphasize  a  verb,  we  generally 
throw  the  emphasis  on  the  auxiliary  ;  (2)  to  turn  an  affirmative  into  an 
interrogative  sentence,  wo  transpose  the  nominative  and  the  auxiliary;, 
and  (3)  to  make  an  affirmative  sentence  negative,  we  place  the  negative 
adverb  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb.  And  since  the  present  and  past 
indefinite  tenses  (I  write,  and  I  wrote)  are  the  only  parts  of  the  verb 
which  are  not  formed  with  an  auxiliary,  we  introduce  the  word  "do"  or 
"  did"  to  these  tenses,  whenever  it  is  required  to  modify  them  in  any  one 
of  the  three  ways  described.  But  the  tense  of  the  verb  is  never  altered  by 
the  use  of  this  auxiliary.      Each  of  the  three  sentences  we  have   given 
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is  in  the  present  indefinite  tense ;    only  in  the  first  the   do  is   idiomatically 
used  to  carry  the  emphasis  ;  in  the  second,  to  form  a  question  ;    and  in  the 
third,  to  make  a  place  for  the  negative  particle. 
VI.  la  the  word  "one"  an  adjective  or  a  pronoun  ? 

That  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  In  the  sentence  "  Surely 
thou  art  one  of  them,"  the  word  is  a  pronoun,  because  it  stands  for  a  noun. 
There  is  nothing  adjectival  in  its  use.  But  in  the  sentence  M  One  day 
telleth  an<  ther,"  it  is  a  cardinal  numeral  adjective  simply,  as  it  qualifies  a 
noun,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  fur  one. 
YII.  Is  it  essential  to  distinguish  between  ft  participle  and  an  adjective  ra 
irsing  ? 

A  participle  is  very  often  an  adjective ;  and  when  it  is  so  it  is  desirable 
to  parse  it  as  a  "verbal  adjective,"  in  order  to  mark  the  fact.  The  sense 
in  -which  the  word  is  used  will  determine  the  mode  of  parsing  it.  Thus 
the  word  "  teaching"  may  be  parsed,  in  four  different  ways,  e.g. — 

"  He  is  teaching  Latin."  Here  "  teaching"  is  a  mere  participle,  forming 
with  the  word  "  is,"  the  present  incomplete  tense  of  the  word  "  to  teach." 

"  Teaching  Latin  is  difficult."  Here  it  is  a  verbal  noun  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  word  "  is,"  although  retaining  the  power  of  an  active  verb, 
and  so  governing  "Latin"  in  the  objective  case. 

"  A  teaching  book  should  be  a  simple  book."  Here  the  word  is  an 
adjective  qualifying  "  book." 

"  Teaching  others,  he  is  himself  taught."  Here  the  word,  though  still 
a  participle,  has  an  adverbial  use,  and  may  be  considered  as  qualifying  the 
verb  "  is  taught." — Educational  Record. 


USEFUL  FACTS  FOR  A  TEACHER'S  NOTE  BOOK. 


The  Wobkikg  Power  of  Coal. —  Professor  Rogers  estimates  that  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  total  annual  produce  of  our  coal  mines  is  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mechanical  power  alone,  form  which  a  power  equal  to  that  of 
66,000,000  able-bodied  men  is  obtained.  Each  acre  of  a  seam  yielding  three 
feet  of  pure  fuel  is  equal  to  about  5,000  tons,  and  possesses  a  reserve  of 
mechanical  strength  equal  to  the  labour  of  l,b00  men  during  their  whole  life  ; 
and  each  square  mile  of  the  same  bed  contains  8,000,000  tons  of  fuel,  which 
is  equal  to  1,000,000  men  labouring  through  twenty  jearsof  their  ripe  strength. 
Upon  the  same  calculation,  the  total  annual  coal  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (65,000,000  tons)  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  400,000,000  strong  men, 
or  more  than  double  the  number  of  adult  males  upon  the  globe. 

Railway  Travelling. — The  number  of  travellers  by  railway  in  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year  was  163,435,978,  besides  47,894  holders  of  season  and 
periodical  tickets,  who  must  have  made  very  many  journeys ;  in  the  whole 
there  must  have  been  much  nearer  six  than  five  journeys  in  the  year  for  every 
soul  in  the  kingdom.  The  trains,  passenger  and  goods  truins  together 
travelled  102,243,692  miles,  which  is  further  than  going  4,000  times  round  tho 
world;  267,134  horses  and  357,474  dogs  made  railway  journeys,  little  to  their 
liking.  Tho  goods  traffic  comprised  12,083,503  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and 
89,857,719  tons  of  mineral  and  general  merchandise.  In  these  vast  piles  of 
property    conveyed    from  placo   to  plaee,    tho  minerals  double  tho  general 
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merchandise  in  quantity,  and  they  are  carried  at  a  little  more  than  a  quart 
of  the  cost  ;  60,386,788  tons  of  mineral  produced  to  the  railway  compani 
only  £4, 951, S99,  while  29,470,931  tons  of  general  merchandise  Drought  the 
£9,157,987.  The  receipts  of  the  railways  ( 10,433  miles  in  length  at  the  clo 
of  the  year)  from  all  sources  of  traffic  were  £27,766,622,  of  which  £13,085,95 
came  from  the  passenger  traffic  and  the  mails,  and  the  residue  from  goods. 
The  expenditure  was  £13,187,368,  or  47  per  cent,  leaving  rather  more  than 
14,500,000  net  receipts.  The  compensation  paid  for  accidents  land  losses 
amounted  to  £181,170.  The  quantity  of  rolling  stock  was  no  less  than  5,801 
locomotives,  15,076  passenger  engines,  and  180,574  waggons  for  goods  traffic, 
in  all  201,451  engines  and  carriages.  The  numbers  are  enormous,  and  they 
are  enormously  increasing.  Comparing  last  year  with  the  year  before,  no' 
withstanding  the  bad  weather,  the  passengers  increased  by  13,600,000,  t 
minerals  by  8.600,000  tons,  the  receipts  by  above  £2,000,000,  the  mil 
travelled  by  trains  by  nearly  9,000,000.  3,896,960  trains  ran  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1860,  upwards  of  10,000  a-day,  or  more  in  a  day  than  seven  times  the 
number  of  minutes  in  a  day. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Historical  Finger -Post  — By  Edward  Skelton.  Lock  wood  and  Co. — ' 
object  of  this  work  is  to  provide  a  hand-book  of  terms,  &c,  to  which  referent 
is  frequently  made  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Thus  we  have  sections 
on  battles,  conspiracies,  political  parties,  forms  of  government,  religious  sects, 
superstitions,  &c.  The  idea  is  a  good  one  and  not  badly  worked  out,  but  as  its 
value  as  a  book  of  reference  depends  on  its  accuracy,  it  should  be  carefully 
revised.  In  a  first  edition,  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  oversights, 
but  when  a  reprint  is  called  for,  such  errors  as  the  following  should  no  longer 
appear.  In  speaking  of  the  "  Seven  Tears'  War,"  the  writer  says  the  war 
was  concluded  "  without  either  party  having  reaped  any  benefit  by  their 
contentions  ;"  this  is  hardly  correct,  for  it  left  us  in  possession  of  Canada  and 
other  valuable  colonies  wrested  from  France.  Again,  it  is  said,  "  when,  however 
the  Armada  reached  the  English  Channel,  it  became  partially  weakened  by 
a  violent  storm,  and  the  remnant  was  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  British 
admirals,"  neither  of  which  statements  is  true.  So  when  speaking  of  the 
Muggletonians,  one  of  the  sects  of  the  Commonwealth  Period,  it  is  said,  "  the 
sect  soon  became  extinct,"  but  they  were  not  extinct  thirty  years  ago,  to  our 
certain  knowledge. 

The  British  Controversialist,  1861.  Houlston  and  Wright. — "We  know  not 
where  a  young  man,  anxious  to  gather  mental  strength,  can  obtain  so  much 
nutritous  matter  at  so  smali  a  cost.  Indeed,  we  take  it  as  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  auguries  of  the  day,  that  a  work  like  this,  dealing  only  in  matter  which, 
aims  to  instruct  rather  than  amuse,  should  keep  up  a  vigorous  existence. 
Although  moderate  in  price,  it  puts  to  shame  more  costly  serials,  and  is  as 
healthy  in  its  influence  as  some  of  the  others  are  deteriorating.  The^present 
volume  of  the  "  British  Controversialist"  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors,  and 
has  cur  earnest  commendation. 

A  Simple  Catechism  of  Bible  and  Gospel  History.  A  Simple  Catechism  of 
Neiv  Testament  History.     By   Mrs.  Gibbon.     Relle  Brothers. — When  we  say 
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that  these  Catechisms  are  np  to  the  usual  run  of  such  productions,  wo  say  all 
that  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  They  are,  so  the  title  says,  *'  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  youug  children,"  and  yet  the  writer  thinks  it  proper  to  speak  of 
Ebionites,  Corinthians,  and  Gnostics ;  our  experience  of  the  capacities  of  young 
children  leads  us  to  a  different  conclusion. 

First  Steps  in  English  Grammar.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.  "Walton  and 
Maberioy. —  Without  any  distinguishing  feature,  this  elementary  manual  is 
nevertheless,  superior  to  the  majority  of  " first  steps."  The  method  is  good, 
and  the  matter  shows  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  beginners. 

Ki  >!  to  Arithmetical  Examples.  Part  1.  By  W.  Davis,  B.A.  Longman  and 
Co.  — An  arithmetical  "key"  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a  book  in  which, 
the  examples  are  worked  out,  more  or  less,  in  full,  but  Mr.  Davis's  key  is,  to 
use  the  proper  term,  only  a  book  of  answers,  without  any  of  the  operations 
which  led  to  them.  Mr.  D.  speaks  of  the  results  of  his  "  many  years'  tsach- 
i:ig  and  inspection,"  but  we  fail  to  see,  in  his  arithmetical  works,  anything  of 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  instruction.  In  the  earlier  rules,  there  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  retrograde  movement  altogether,  for  the  children,  instead  of  being  plied 
with  many  simple  examples,  are  made  to  weary  themselves  with  heavy  numbers, 
the  answers  to  which  are  always  high,  and,  in  some  cases,  reach  to  twenty-one 
places. 

Dictation  Exercises.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Longman  and  Co. — Tho 
authoress  of  this  little  work  understands  the  right  principle  in  connexion  with 
this  useful  branch  of  school  instruction,  which  is  moie  than  can  be  said  of 
many  of  her  predecessors,  who  thought  to  teach  correct  spelling  by  putting 
before  a  child,  in  a  printed  form,  a  book  full  of  bad  orthography.  The  present 
"  Dictation  Exercises"  embody  in  them  most  of  the  words  over  which  a  pupil 
is  likely  to  stumble.  In  fact,  the  principal  orthographical  difficulties  of  our 
language  are  classed  under  respective  heads,  with  rules  for  their  treatment. 
This  book  will  be  certain  to  gain  the  approval  of  practical  teachers. 

The  English  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Spelling  Booh.  By  Eoscoe 
Mongan,  B.A.  Simpkin  and  Marshall. — Mr.  Mongan  dioclaims  the  use  of  the 
scissors,  and  affirms  that  the  entire  work  is  manuscript,  and  yet  many  an  old 
schoolmaster  will  think  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  present 
work  and  a  well-known  Etymological  Spelling  Book.  The  numerous  shortnotes 
from  good  authorities  show  that  the  compiler  has  endeavoured  to  render  his 
book  intelligently  useful. 

The  Education  of  the  Middle  Classes  of  England.  By  tho  Rev.  F.  V. 
Thornton.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. — There  can  be  no  question  about  the  very 
imperfect  education  of  the  Middle-classes  of  this  country,  and  the  best  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  many  parents  above  the  poorer  ranks,  much  as  they 
dislike  the  associations,  send  their  children  to  elementary  schools,  because  they 
can  get  for  them  there  an  education,  whose  practical  value  is  much  above  that  to 
be  obtained  in  the  lower-class  academics.  Signs,  however,  are  beginning  to 
appear  of  an  awakening  to  theneceseitiy  of  doing  for  the  Middle-classes  what  has 
been  done  for  the  Lower  ;  Mr.  Thornton's  lecture  is  one  of  them.  To  those  who 
have  any  interest  in  the  subject,  we  recommend  this  lecture  as  cne  which  puts  the 
question  in  a  manner  likely  to  rouse  the  activities  of  a  class  pioverbially  given  to 
heed  what  can  bo  proved  to  be  for  their  material  advantage. 
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SOUTH   DEVON   AND    EAST   CORNWALL    SCHOOLMA3TER's   ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  above  Association,  held  their  Annual  Meeting 
at  the  Temperance  Hotel,  Plymouth,  on  Friday,  Jan.  17th.  The  chair  was 
taken  nt  7  p.m.  by  Mr.  Wonnacoth.  The  following  officers  — Messrs.  ^Vannacott 
(President),  Tennant  (Vice-President),  Evers  (Treasurer),  and  Beer  (Secretary), 
— having  tendered  their  resignations,  were  accorded  votes  of  thanks,  and 
re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary,  whose  other  duties  compelled 
him  to  decline  the  honour  of  a  re-election.  His  place  was  supplied  by 
S.  IT.  Watts. 

The  list  of  lecturers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  read,  and  a  Committee  of 
four  members  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  local  M.P's.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Revised  Code. 


dmnpwmxti 


Sir,— In  addition  to  the  objections  which  have,  of  late,  been  so  frequently 
brought  forward  against  the  "  Revised  Code,"  such  as—breach  of  faith — require- 
ment of  attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  month  preceding  the 
examination  by  the  Iusp  actor— presence  on  the  day  of  Inspection — without  any 
allowances  for  contingencies— the  rower  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pupil-Teachers, 
Parents,  and  Scholars,  of  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  the  material  interests  of 
the  School — the  shutting  out,  from  further  examination, -those  children  who  once 
pass  in  Group  IV.,  &c,  I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  "  Classification 
according  to  age,"  in  Factory  Schools.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  Bay  Schools, 
especially  where  Infant  Schools  are  attached,  would  suffer  very  much  by  this 
classification. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  scholars  attend  the — —  "Wesleyan  Boys'  and  Girls 

Schools.  About  200  of  these  are  factory  children,  or  half-timers.  Many  of  these 
half-timers  enter  School  almost  totally  unacquainted  either  with  reading,  writing, 
or  arithmetic.  A  classification  according  to  age  would  place  many  children  in 
Group  1Y.  who  would  not  be  able  to  pass  creditably  in  Group  II.  This  serious 
drawback  will  obtain,  so  lung  as  the  "  Factory  Act"  will  allow  children  to  pass 
half-time,  irrespective  of  any  attainments,  provided  they  can  only  produce  their 
registers  of  age,  and  '*  pass  the  doctor,"  as  a  consequence,  let  the  Teacher  labour 
ever  so  assiduously,  let  his  plans  and  apparatus  be  ever  so  effective,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  his  scholars  would  be  able  to  stand  the  appointed  test,  and  therefore, 
would  not  be  entitled  to  receive  Government  aid.  The  insertion  of  the  above  in 
your  valuable  M  Papers"  will  be  esteemed  a  favour.  L.  B. 


Lamport,  Northampton. 
Sir, — Permit  me  to  remind  those  Teachers  who  have  not  already  signed  the 
General  Petition  of  the  Associated  Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters  against  the 
withdrawal  of  their  Augmentation  Grants,  to  do  so  AT  once,  by  writing  their 
names  on  two  separate  slips  of  paper,  and  sending  them  to  me,  when  I  will  attach, 
them  to  the  Petition,  which  will  be  presented  soon  after  the  re-assembling  of 
Parliament.    The  number  of  signatures  at  present  is  23-30. 

1  am,  Sir,  }  our  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  J.  GRAVES, 
Hon.  Gen.  Sec.  of  Associated  Body 


